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The iHji.tnt/crx nf Pitciry Intel - 
riii 1 ion al 'li 7 could hardh have hoped 
for a better publicity boost than they 
received from Donald Davie's eccen- 
tric outburst in The Oiiunlidii just 
three day*t before last week's festival 
was due to open. "Go home. 
Octavio Paz ! " snarled the scanda- 
lized professor “ Cio home every 
L'ood poet who has been lured to 
l on ilon this week.” For Professor 
Davie it was enough that the I'esti- 
..yal was to be chaired by poetry- 
haling Malcolm Muggo ridge, that its 
handouts were vulgar and ill-written, 
that the whole thing was aimed at a 
large ,audience when we till know (if 
we arc ‘'level-headed " and live out 
of London t that the true audience for 
poetry is small, aloof, aristocratic. 
“ It will be wonderful if the hall is 
empty every night of the five. But this 
is too much to hope for. Let the seals 
in the hall be filled, and the scats on 
the platform empty. As it turned 
out. of course, no one.siavcd away : 
not even Donald Davie. 

Inside the hall, a florid, grinning 
Malcolm Mugger idge moved umong 
his bund of poets, dispensing mono- 
syllabic introductions, schoolmasterly 
commands. “ And now . . . Empson ", 
he would announce and .then, 
severely. " Come along. Empson I ", 
Muggeridge was wise to limit (he pre- 
amble: now and (hen someone 
w:ft his “ very good friend ", 
the aged Ungaretti was accused 
of being Stephen Spender, 
Nathaniel Tarn was happily ■ mis- 
taken for Nathaniel Fern. Only on 
the second or his two nights (the other 
three were more informatively 
chuired by A. Alvarez) did Mugge- 
ridge attempt more than minimum 
politenesses, and then only to tell 
Allen Ginsberg that ‘‘we cannot 
escape the * dilemmas of • our 


time on the plasuc wings of 
eroticism aiul I SI) ". A single 
heckler quelled ihc sermon and 
Muggeridge laughingly lesumed his 
seal, and his intent scrutiin of Hugh 
Mae Diarm id’s kill. A sound, profes- 
sional act dial combined chaiunanls 
aplomb wall a hunt suggestion of 
amused contempt fot what was going 
on around him. As Muggeridge poin- 
ted out. if lie had not been given the 
job it might have gone to a tedious 
professor from some ohscuie provin- 
cial university . 

There was no shortage of showbiz 
flair among the actual poets. . Most 
of them were evidently gratified by 
the promiscuous applause, and not a 
few went out of their way to earn an 
extra dose. As in the Wilfred Pickles 
shows, the biggest cheers went to the 
oldest contestant: Giuseppe Un- 
garetti read with a hissing energy 
that was remarkable in a man of 
over eighty, hut the wild cheers that 
greeted him. and which he responded 
to with (lailing arms, had dismally 
little to do with poetry. Anne Sexton, 
in shocking pink and bearing pendu- 
lous earrings, read her poems of 
mental breakdown in a colourless, if 
heavily emphatic, manner, and at 
the first ripple of applause retaliated 
with blown, queenly kisses. Patrick 
Kavanagh. who had punctuated his 
colleagues' readings with forlorn 
gasps and sighs, made a spectacular 
recovery as soon as his hands gripped 
the magic leetern. “Unquestion- 
ably the best Irish poet since Yeats ", 
murmured A. Alvurez, with fine 
bedside tact. . - 

-With others, if was more a ques- 
tion 'of real stage panache than of 
simple vanity. Hans Magnus Enzcns- 
berger turned in a cool and sprightly 
performance, 'somewhat too puck- 
ishl'v lovable at times but expertly 
well- paced, and forceful. William 
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was lull ^ seifiif^'H 

cugaguigU more keen to fe 


-lories Ilian to bore us wUhhJT^ 
vv.se of thirty years J 

foi msl:<n,v m-,. . . 1 ‘dirn. 


foi instance. w a ; a sardonic Eli” 
alter limps, ms brilliant 

oMl. hbl. N-JSSSj 
inker-raced. .stoned to tSSS 
o| lm work being mangled k J 
hlslriomes of Patrick Wymirk. (i 
only professional actor called Z 
to read) and then, as if j n pr^j 


shook the hall tfiih'his own^S 
echoing incaiKulioni. Alk n rjJ 

berg, lull of love (even for the olS 
who mounted the platform to' dm 
Ills burning incense) and wieMauu 
unmeliulious squeezebox, read 
and Shakespeare as if they wkm 
another pair of middleaged hiwtm 
Il might, incidentally, have .afiiBd 
Mr. Empson to have .hid .Ginin 
lake a shot at Uturhin. . 


There aie. of course, others 
of making a hit. Poets likel^fe.- 
Kuchma nn. Zbigniew Htrltert » 
Yehuda Amieltai were more for 
lunate than mast, both in their mm 
lators and in their English rodra 
But they themselves read tvitlyiAtf- 
assertive concentration aodbdu 
interest in ogling the stalk. M 
these three it was the pomnikt 
than the presence that realty Wi to 
attention. This happened .ill w 
rarely with the foreign visitor* itiAa 
the translations were ' feeble m 
poorly read (Octavio Paz art lb 
worsl sufferer from the ^tleoiian* f 
Patrick WymarkJ.or the.a'inkjtlkN 
were tod lehgthy . and t 
hii English version (o be nwb^ 
at a first hearing. A pity. Wi 
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at a niM nearing, a pay. 
disaster : and for -those listener, 
were acquainted with Jhe'M» 
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were ai-quMlliitu mm —■ 
in question,- barely reltvnnk 
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The first book on this list fulfils a Heidegger's words. "Is Lo stand in 
long outstanding need: a really co- the presence of the gods und lo be 
he rent Survey of . mpdern French exposed to the esscntiul proximity 
poetry. " Modern ” in this context is . of things". A poem is an attempt ‘lo 
a,- misleading word, It has little lo-do, convey, however imperfectly, snme- 
with chronology, much with defini 1 thing of that experience. 


was written as a. 
tion of La Grayitiiiion. r -r,. j. . 
to what extent his IWJJJ 
latter were generated by W** 
poetic experience. yrii!™,tIW*« 
back to the qudsliptj. as to 
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pOelry off on' a, new coyrsc, His own 
pqefry, .though basically classical, is 
still so modern in spirit that ii comes 
as something of a shock to realize that 
this. August is the first centenary of 
his tlenth. Tl was 100 years ago, loo, 
. that Laulrlamont began writing Les 


pod 1 ii/ ite 

ence to; Heidegger for Us forimilu- 
lion. Lie does, however, .keep hii\i 
in perspective and seems lo be more 
aware ffipn M. Garelli of the fuel 
that Heidegger's con tlibu tion to 
*' modern " poetic Uteory. cimic 
several decades after ** modern ” 

C )oc tic practice had become cslab- 
ishefl. To point this but is to mini- 


lions of Urn kind, 
which is described nS an 
not so much an.’” 
ry as an attempt tu den^WTH 
thing of the " itnpalpab^HpJBj 
elFahlc" .essence of 
a manifesto than an 
sets out to be a- kind of 


w.t. 


Market. Mem, 
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■Chants tie Maldoror, and only a 
liitle less than 100 that, |he meteoric 

irruption of Rimbaud changed once iwnep. to point iws out is to mini- '"'"'.“J” but brecept and 

. and for nll.the climate of poetry in , ran* •***■ HMON coainta- • Ih'il aW 

France tlon nor the value of M. 'GurelhV* micriwiiraw » 1 . 

Modern poetry is misunderstood ; hook. .M. Ortimuk bcgiiut his by 'j^J will-find it 

by precisely those . people ,who stressing the essential seriousness of ■ PJL' i e * ,j,ern OccaSlo^JJ? 
should , primo facie be most • Poetry, which for him is nothing less . ;^?;\^‘nashes of S0irte»P r 
qualified to understand it. Yet The . l ^ ar1 an ontological exercise ; and he 
reason i« ; not far to seek. In aca- i: e " ds u by .staking a claim for poetry 
demlc circles Cartesian' logic still pre-; aS a twentieth-century form of-myslJ- 
vaiK ; poems that are jncomprehed- J? 1 *** an ^' with a ten h live glance a 

t -ilV.. -L.-- ■ 7_-_ the future, as hernu rvu a neW k nd 
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Creation begins \yfth the ' 


r __, 'v t irr.upijon sauvage q une 1 01 : , in e : .»»■* 

spirayoji. This may not seem very br^he, d'qD t ,cpUI^ ITnCpuisable tu jfoiMflW" ^ 7 n jef«»a 

***%■« *■— 1 de B . ,^iote. irtiqufo.,- p U ti*bl> Li t 
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differeitt - -trqm : the; traditional prb-:*- juSmoKraglC .■ 

.Cessfc bill: cqhteniptation; Piea'n(p0 in : ' RonqtijJs, 

.5 ills: original; spnse ■ '■.being: wfib hea*'. jl dherc*e 'ftpstl 

• Ven .-V i'hafe ■: thretf 1 ' chaiacierisjics i; ;' ^ns, ,v ;'th15 ‘gives us a . direct due •• the "lajOf ^ 
ufiobje tin accessible, une attention •! to the title of his volupie of poems, p fipod. ;.; ,na 
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j fpi ie ruRPOSB of this special number is “ ambitious ” prose ; poets with small, neurotic 

1 / to inquire into the state of relations readerships preu^h on to abstract multitudes: 

f f between literature and ideas, and in par- dramatists woo the Many before audiences of 

I Inhr'bchveen literature and those Intellectual the Few. The Tear exists that by agreeing to 

I totylKfc which are often held to threaten confine themselves to what thoy know, to 

p J* mtBi cherished functions. IS any “ concrete ” situations, to “ specific " incidents, 

5 WoT useful dialogue to bo envisaged between, writers may well be edged into the wings by those 
^.sociologist and tho novelist, t he Jg ss.a&mous about wielding generalities, or— 

! : Sy dsi 1 Md the poet 7 05' " worse still— by those wKosft^ techniques for 

- ^nkc use of, or approaching general wisdom are not only 
W^y.iSlUcr 10 be seon as rivals for a ofibred as mote concrete and specific, In the 

;®fcprize? Ib the authority of liieraluro sense of more accurately authentic, than 

j" Question by the growing their own, but are also scientifically inclusive. 
Pr” mo "sophistication of those sciences How will the novelist’s exploration of the middle 
Pw.iKu pf ; ij Um5in cont j uct 7 jn general, class in Barnsley, Inking as a sample one more- 

b (ho writer to his intellectual or less invented family, stand up against the 

A.hd in .what special ways docs h6 fleldwork of professional sociologists ? Works- 
f 16 10 ‘ by writers like' Oscar Lewis and Truman’ 

|w? l S? C ^i a ^ l° nBer !9°k t0 Htcraturc for Capote suggest that such questions are already 
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may not, in actuality, encounter. That is to 
say, it is possible to Imagine more complex 
and resonant social situations than those which 
are easily available, if th$y are available at all, 
/or academic study. Here, one would have 
thought, the speculative privileges of the 
noyclist might be of scientific vqlue. 


^FWWt nfl' and the poet ? Dges^ eaoJr , lffl?5' 
; rojibu Avti jcb t make use of, or 
iStV-JUk 1° as rivals for a 

Ib l ^° authority of liternlure 
•g g 'Mlcd in question by the growing 
aaa 'sophistication of those sciences 
'human conduct ? In general, 
; bjho writer to his iniolleclual 
Whal spcCinl ways docs hd 

longer look to literature for 


and Later Soliloquies (Sa n 


■ 10n Ber took to Htcraturc for t-apotc suggest tnai suen questions aro aireuuy 
wisdom. Thoy 'do not expect . encouraging a certain willingness to trade In 
J®' b j7 el,cr informed about politics the shaping spirit for an extra dose of factuality. 

are "° n the contrar y> And yet, as Alasdair Mnobityro points out 

T 1 ' 0 ™? ta hls iHs WflLoglea loialk ofjociq- 

e tolerable in oUier people . - A nr as alter- 


7?ie Manybo Sold fieatb imd :• : ' 


: other Stories (5 

i, the Classics 
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a: 118 Aperts, writers eniov the' B concernea, as mosi novci<> uro, iu 

y TfcV« TiwCw^^ihey^ atld | he prestige 6f the amateur— the nature of society, and its investigation 

which ■ Is empirical, based on a study of how peo^e 
mSdidw (Finley, 15s.J T ‘ or Mnt. or made actually behave. There » jre. df conrs^ ^t 
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muckett) 
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10 jidd • or learnt, or made actually behave. There jre, Of course, ?at 

Returns. R. P. Blacicmur ' documentary novels which one would gladly. ; 
lltiM p^teratpre as an. effort: to contrl- have Supplanted by a sociological report, but. 
,rw available reality" He' 't is impossible to work out an intelligent 

writers .ought: to be more theory that leaves no room fqrboth kinds i pf 
ISW 4l * ve ' por even that they Bhould investigation; the Imaginative and l(ie scieptlfic,. 
ESlS 0r S i(i '^ wish tor limit them ^he sociologist Is. anonymou?, ^tacfied, and... 





- London (T&ugP, 1 5a.) ; 
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: i! . '. ’ '• <■ •; •' I h.'v .Krt I 

•t-’JrSs; ; v r-Ji; li 


ft e 1 ^^stie^ bf BiaGkto\V^ ;j v • 

new hoVel'ja tjjo Gotliic tradition !; v’ ‘ 


■ ' oMuih i W i •T h A^?HMk f Sjpl 

15s.) ; From Hegel r 10 
ship or the Proletariat.'. 

Revolution’ and t 


7 ! M b h8ly,’ get ciit off froitv their • studying ; his belicfS Will cerlainly be importaat 
W-lt fs the writer's once the facts are ; gathered but they ought 
^W.tlo': testbhi hf art Ureit not to influence the gathering. TJjW*;/. 
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10s, Od.) ; The M 
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selection) (Bqrko: WMai* 1 
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The Mind of Plato 


' depend on the delicacy j^tJ^whic^t^Mfc,; 

^ *■' Wrn. it /into • criininatlon is .deRloyed, tfie ttegree to wmcMt--- 
nothing: more; . ;;permlts convincing, separate 
SS'j:- TPOre; nutritive of; decent characters. A? Professor MacIntyre • 

^ of ournhue. . both the sociologist and, the opye^wp^ to 
are often; ail too ready general truilis by W of C0 *^®5S^1Sj' ' 
M seen, keen - .the difference is thkt 


Comparisons of this kind tend, of course, to 
focus on the kind of Imaginative enterprise 
which is closest in its general method to (he 
scientific ; the naturalistic, well-populated novel 
that is solidly based in some specific social 
setting. But if we are able to agree ~to tho 
general proposition that the creative imagina- 
tion can offer insights that have an Important 
Complementary bearing on thie inSlgb.ta of the: 
scientist, wo Are' almost the whole distance to 
concluding that the distinctive quality which 
literature possesses over other disciplines is 1 
precisely that, oponness. to, subjectivity,-, that 
deep relativism 'which the scientist so 
scrupulously excludes frq'ni his proofed u res. - 
This, at any rate, seems to b6 the view of |he 
Contributors to this issue. Literature Is seen 
to have its special tasks, and where interplay 
can be detected it is usually sCiepce that bene- .. 
fits. Anthony Jackson, .speaking for 'wlinl hq 
calls the “ exact, or natural sciences ", can 
detect no change" in the established hostilities,' 
Writers have Intermittently toyed With scientific 
vocabulary, and modern : literature 1 has gone ' 
through various stages pf puzzlement about 
\Vhat ought to be done with all the ne>v imagery 
that, science keeps ; throwing up. Hart Crane 
once insisted (hat; the modern poet” would have 
Id ' learn lo write about machines ,/(s jiatu rally 
as he Writes about trees tiqd cattle, but , this has . 
proved more difficult thari :[ welj-h^ean t port)* 

1 pnisons between ! girls and pylons . wobld-iave, . 
vis believe. Tile writer still terids to seo himself 
is the custodian of those basic humnn values; 
which the scientist Insensitive 1 ! y.^ scorns, .and . 
when critics praise worK for Its uliveness tO'the ■ 
.complex, sciepce-priented modem wdrld, what- 
-they invariably meOlpJs that li Jiappily artictl- . 
lates Uieir own. distaste ^ Tliere scppns Uttle that 
literftture miglif teach Hie maq vvhcj> . makes' . 
machines beybnd ^ more . impassioned • senstv 
of What they mlglit be used Tor ; -it- is [un!ikely : 
.now that scientists will pay nmch hecd tcl pleas 
forruitric wanhth . . : V. : . ; '. y'-- 


human situations which writers are likely to 
be interested in. Writers of the 1950s, as he 
points out, picked up their celebrated “ refusal 
to be taken in " and some of their iconoclastic 
philistinism from analytic philosophy, but the 
principal effect here was to produce a kind ol 
Birangulnled easiness which poetry, at any rate, 
is only just beginning to shake off. 


Jonathan Miller and David Cooper, writing 
of psychoanalysis, are agreed not so much on 
the possibility of n fruitful dialogue with 
literature as on the evident extent to which 
literature and psychoanalysis areimpclled by the 
same preoccupations, the same absorption in 
the life of the' lrrmglrmtlon. As Jonathan Miller 
.points out, i>sjychdnnalysls Is the " very deport- . 
meiit of psychology whose scientific status, is 
most in doubt" and (he whole weight of Dr. 
Coopcr'B polemic is against scientific concepts 
of " pormalUy " .and " cure 
Of, course, once ft is agreed that the poetic - 
and the mad’ have much in coipmpu ft .is still? 
left -to determine what distinguishes them. 
Failure to -make, .such a distfaclton-would be as 
philistine and idgiigerous as any : of., the other 
spurious' entanglements Which we hope . this 
number will , help to unravel 
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Beyond Dispute 


r llF. LVSI HUNDRhD YJ?\RS hit VC 
Mimi an aMonishing growth in 
the scope ami power of the 
physical sciences. In fact the growth 
rale of science is probably the most 
ruinous thing about it and the result is 
a public superstition about its deve- 
loping capabilities nearly as strong 
as (hose it once succeeded in dispers- 
ing. The most sophisticated form of 
this superstition consists in the belief 
that science {whatever that might be) 
has reached a commanding height 
from vvhich it will shortlj* control not 
just nature and the physical environ- 
ment but the rest of human know- 
ledge ion. It is widely held to be a 
model, if not the model, for all mean- 
ingful description anti that any pro- 
posal which hopes to make serious 
or lasting sense, on tiny subject, must 
either be capable of" being assimi- 
lated to it or else be dismissed us 
gibberish, 

The most powerful effect of this 
assertion has been felt in those 
departments of thought which have 
always faced both ways across the 
border between the two cultures. 
Psychology and sociology have 
gummed up their own predicament 
in this respect by sometimes referring 
to themselves as the “ soft sciences 
This title may be ironic but it has a 
normative ring as well, suggesting 
through the medium of irony that 
these subjects should hurry up and 
assume the armoured hardness of the 
M real " sciences. 


liy Jonathan Mil It* 


Lem a lie long-range ambitions of 
i he subject as n whole. .Science 
on the other hand is, by its 
nature, very selfconscious, and very 
profitably selfconscious, about its 
Malus as a system. It is bound there- 
fore, as are any of its subsidiary disci- 
plines, fo be methodologically sensi- 
tive in a way lliat literature has no 
need to be. 


superseded by that of Copernicus, that such an influence exists because 
Scnei» on the oilier hand made slate- in fact the basic nron.is ds nf n c». 

J* wo, ld in «* h !1 Wf analysis arc on the same plane of dS‘ 
h cSh a U.p,"c ni:iy linvo been cripiiw insifhl as ili,„c ,f liierau re 
buicr, tlicie is no meaningful way in The dan whirli .1, ! . 

*&&& «fct 


rii 'l ,C . Coleridge e, 


neuro-biologists he admired 
■so hard to emulate. mwi -> 


1 he result is that literature has pos- 
sibly had more effect upon psychology 
and sociology than vice versa. Not 
through any explicit manifesto but 


have Seneca's plays not been super- 
seded by those of Shakespeare, it is 
hard to understand just what it would 
be for them to have done so. It is 
this freedom from the risk of super- 
session which also makes literature 
somehow proof against the facts of 


- | . ' r MKft , ----- mi. tdWIO Ul 

Kimply through the insights it has to Scicm;c - By contrast with this, any 
For. eager though the " soft so-cajled scientific theory which is 


sciences " are to assume the creden- 
tials or hard physical science, they arc 
also embarrassed by the way iu which 
imaginative writers will often arrive 
at social and psychological conclu- 
sions without having to use any of the 
respectable apparatus of surveys or 


proof against fuels is not really a 
theory at all. A scientific theory has 
to be capable of being wrong in order 
to stand up as being right 

m any significant way. We 

never say that a work of litera- 
ture is wrong. A novel or a 


;■ . " r > — ■ ui ^ui Ycya or 7 — novel or n 

xiiiM.sri.es. ..They may even concede the can be wrong-headed but never 
vjvni finality of literature to the extent smi ply wrong. This suggests quite 


*■ . * KM CAKIIL 

or using examples from Action or the 
drama to illustrate their own cast-iron 
generalities. But there has never been 
it good open discussion on the ques- 
tion of why an illustration should be 
necessary; or what could be said to 
count as an illustration and what its 
logical connexion with more formal 
analysis really is. 


- W — VJUIIV 

properly that the forces which deter- 


■■ ■ WIIUH iu A 1 L* 

organize arc those ilmt any iniiiginat- , ,hl ? course U A.rJ 

ivc writer could have handled loo. ™ ‘VI s F«i*ncBd modern? 
And the sense which he made of ,ice nsed the suneak'l 

these facts could also have been made f '*,!** “"preaive credentials f 
by u literary figure, given Freud’s S 1 ? 0111 ' of coursed 

genius. ,urd *« say how many vmterw* 

and other sorts might not hv, 

* * on this without Ms nmiJi 1 

This does nothing to diminish that Permissions. Writers like Jans / 
genius, but is .simply an ul tempt to e * u ' n P' c are simply 
recognize precisely what it consists of iff,!! 1 dC| ^ ndc,lU - ^ife 
of. For the sake of argument 011c 0 f F reu( i' s areal 
can describe it all in terms of one Ghosts and The 
magnificent move of the literary would have happened, and jjS 
imagination. Freud simply carried did> without Freud; ju« as fo*| 
into childhood, and into the fantasy * literary gc ni us, could quite p&jfe 
world of dreams, the same imngina- happened without Darwin p 

live sensitivity which other writers LO ‘ 
had expended on the world of * * • 


This does nothing to diminish that 
genius, but is simply an attempt to 
recognize precisely what it consists 


» , r j “IV nillkll UCLCl 4 •n^iiuwxi v#ll nil. wut IU UL 

mine the qualities of a work of fie- waking adults. It was not so much 
lion are an expression of the apti- ^at he brought science to bear 

1 1 1 rJnf -f , 1 . _ . . r . 1 . ....... 


tudes of its author and not of any 
special facts to which he may or 
may not have had access. Special 

k n^wWnA !p haaIi.. . r € 


on adults as the fact that he 
enlarged the scope of literature 
to include the world of dreams 


— ^ UMVV nvwa, opcwldL w mv.wuw no. ounu . ui 

knowledge is really nothing to do an(l children. Until Freud suggested 
with literature. It is with science. In otherwise. rhiWr^n u. u.. 


*'- on mm more forraal r u !‘ uicralure - 11 15 Wlth science. In otherwise, children had been seen by with a common ancestry mm 
analysis teally , s . fact science is special knowledge set writers (if they were seen at all) as myth, symbolism and ££ 

For except in the philosophically “1 *“ c “ f.W lha r l , il positively !2 1 no . cc^, apprentices of adult skills, tury Romanticism. Any inflesu 
trivial sense an I Uustra lion is not just SH ii C °u lr j 1 ^ on ’ literature on Their souls Were seen as nothing there has been arrives from £j 
something to break up the text with °., r hand 1S general knowledge, oiore than smaller, simpler and purely literary parallelism. Whew 
pictures. Tn any sense that reallv ni?-S Ul ,n wa Y whjch m a y be ^is- duller versions of their grown-up the work of Freud has ban tow 
n»ii Hers an illustration which could ° r , ^ ree , d Wlth * but never relatives. They were not therefore to bear explicitly on literatus S 

be Said to t contradicted. worthy subiects for serimu lil^ralnr^ work nf flei inn nr drama VMuf.rA 


In fact, modern literature og 
no more be said to itavtfatt 
from Freud than in the -itritf«,v 
men could be said to havetott 
from the apes. Both modtrata- 
ture and psychoanalysis arc a*?, 
with a common ancestry bpisti 
myth, symbolism and niMietutlMs 


It is, of course, by no means clear 
how, or even whether, such n tran- 
sition is really possible. The debate 
on the subject goes back lo Mill and 


Comte, or even further perhaps, lo 
flobbes. , And, of course, it is not 
. something upon which facts have a 
bearing, tirice the question of what 
is and what is not a fact in these mat- 
ters Is precisely the point at issue. But 
the fact that such a trend exists at all 
might lead' one to expect 4 nervous 
reaction on the part of those disci- 
plines which share a frontier with the 
disputed territory. That is to say in 
the arts; and those especially which, 
like the “soft sciences ”, have an. 
interest jo human behaviour. But In 
fact, at the most general level at least, 
literature and drama have: beeh more 
oc less indifferent to the procedural 
conflict going on within the disci- 
plines of sociology and psychology. 
Artists have quickly recognized that*, 
at this level, the discussion of things 
hke factual validity Is of no imme- 
diate interest. This Is partly due to 
me fact that hrt. has never been self- 
conscious with regard : (o jts . fate as 
a coherent body of wisdom. There 
has never, for exqmpJeVbeen, as there 
basin science, a super-ordinate philo-. 
*PP h y whose agreed, function it 
baa .been , to adjudicate the syp- 


ptciures. Tn any sense that really 
nw Hers an illustration which could 
be said to make a difference has a 
complicated structural relationship 
W!th its explicandum. Any illustra- 
tion which is to be more than a pic- 
turesque tautology must actually add 
something to the propositions made 


ti uly contradicted. worthy subjects for serious literature. 

* „ * Freud saw, on the other hand, that 

the moral life of human beings began, 
Although its subject matter may no1 i ust w * l b social seniority, but at 
he general* ,llm docs not mean that lhe momenl of birth, and that man is 

.... 1 . . Cnmnlpflt) hurti-urf fnnn, 


literature cannot be abstruse. 


more than smaller, simpler and purely literary parallelism. Whw: 
duller versions of their grown-up the work of Freud has 
relatives. They were not therefore to bear explicitly on literatus i 
worthy subjects for serious literature, work of fiction or drama has soEr 
F reud saw, on the other hand, that actual damage. This Is parting 
the moral life of human beings began, evident in the work of Am j 
not just with social seniority, but at writers; and above all in the 1?, 
the moment of birth, and that man is of American theatrical dto 
complexly human from the moment whose intuitive sensibilities aftib 
he takes the breast from his mother, distorted by trying to press acton, 



ever; what this " verstehen " /s and" md especially psychology have had 2L?2 °A the mora !. l,fe - Freud in 
why it should ever be needed. One soine : influence upon the course qf ? ther word ? literary essayist 

□overhears the term referred to in the tnodern literature. But not In any way 1 W f 

physical sciences, where the. theory, , , upsets the principles suggested ? S i!, !« L for r h °v I I° t only 

vf® formula or the .equation ii the “ bov e. The influence bf psychology, ® ^ m f llC ? bu ever y- 

' -NO. extra clinch-., forexainple, hasicome 6:4. that part 

log Illustration seems necessary. This fbe subject whose methodological ‘ ^ d ms » bnblcs ' 



. round. ■ . has influenced literaTJre precisely be- IT nleJ,ectim] ' ved 

* *, , “use it is, in the very best sense, so F S f * . r,k ! nfily . ,lleiary t00 ‘ 11 an si 

'• -J- -■ literary itself, As an influence, there- br,n 8 s *° |ho Iwcnlielh century a pre- wt , n 

imaginahye writers on tihe other , fore, Freud- is far. more like Tolstoy Pupation with the Irrntionnl life of j- 

: at Ihe indi * na ?J . ifeSJ 6 ,!!’ v j h Uk u New ^ on ' Hi , s work ^ Imagination which Is straight oul S° h ‘ 

SKSsax: «o Wnl8WtatabT ^ sr 

In the ftoal^ reduction,. literature, is > 

oft soiencei ", 1 nbf. . FOR OUR OWN GOOD 

' nf’ trimAfkfnri tiikSitl. zL. 1 «• . aT '■ 1 • - ID. rl. MflhTDA ■ y vh . • ■ ; 


gree is strikingly literary too. It 
brings to the twentieth century a pre- 
occupation with the Irrntionnl life of 
Uie Imagination which Is straight out 
of early nineteeiith-ccrititry Roman- 
ticism. In his Interest in dream* for 
example he has far more in common 


becoming a dogma.. PUys tfiw 
which are tailored to Matts®?® 
same sort of mortification -Taw 
plays of Brecht, for example, Sffl 
lo dramatic life only When the Mf 
literary vision of the drantaM^ 
milates tlic Insight of Marx m 
than being stiborainatedioiM dP. 
of his disciples. 1 ’ . 

For iitcratitro Is not and M«tj) 
be a “ fornio frustc” bf U Ul ?® 
ved super-discipline. . It i* * u - 
an slch ” which remiribj- « ^ 
we are. as human beings, of 
special interest. Without 

to be that and Hie univeriere^ 
its primnl va'cuousness-a 
vessel full bf stafoust and 
spit. 


■of MtfrMure needs nb : o^j«- v W' Iuc|d - accotintiof i whbt his exprtiK'H • 

• Uon apart from the domestic critical- ° ave * for ;Uiepast fifty years or so, - instance, as though there were ne 
j j , rds> subject itself, t rc 6arded‘ as fhe fnain problems !jMy to be., any serious difficulty 

!W “■ ■4ftl*ati«t«rrpay have; m.fthics, Morbl phifqsbpby is care- -»ti« ,a man’s , overridi 

b^nmipervIausTothe. more ecn^raF folly : d istin auiSh«l -. : .fong-term desires are. either hu » 
. taila- v ior ., 
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though there were never ] ,by you, me, : or anyo* W. ( 
.any serious difficulty In circumstances 7 is not a “ 


but there 


his behaviour con 1 


-thiak- it-, rclevaj 


possibility; really exult? 1 Wha t is liter a- 
ture- suefl. t%t a fact, discoverable - 

. 'iVtllV hv Kmprirt# Vn.iilJ L.X-.IL. 


; arktfM ihsi iS •"*? ■•■J? inieresung oritioal part - ^ngeeu w 

■' 

agaasMa 

^ "Stow ' ,IIP '^ e oxtre TO fl ambigdity^nd ob^urlty ■ Professor- MoP r ^ 


p examine both these possible . so dbsq 
S «f -bfljjavjb.br in more; detail. . aa 
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interesting ; critical part forced the ma ,n 

> t m d - J- _,L ni n lO f ttA • 


ed the'main .deled 


i-:t Mt it w-d 1 • .-1 ■ \ Vr. 


fe rfi^ ?vt foT ^ying that univer- : overjrafoflr. bSn^ “i 
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A Journey 

Through Australia -42s 


Mikhiiil Katkov is an arresting and 
influential figure in Russian political 
history. A gifted journalist who 
acquired the reputation of " the 
dictator of the Russian press*' in ilic 


structure of Tsarist. Russia was as of western social development as is 


secure as his own position in it. 

Once Katkov's early idealism had 
failed, he became lough-minded, tin- 


often a ssiiii iCil. While the political 
si met tire remained intact, power was 
steadily gi owing in dependence on 


ALEXANDER 

HERZEN 

My Past Thoughts 

Translated by 
Constance Garnett 
Revised by 
Humphrey Higgcns 

IVIth an Introduction by 
Isaiah Berlin 


latter half of the nineteenth century. hl ' a dyoeaey of extreme repression. 
* b, S .,„ his career - n liberal. -h llnd 


bending and ruthless, outmatching, in : \ n unsmiling, aggressive, self- 
hi. advn.’aev nf evireme renression. rigllicmis middle class, armed Willi 


newspapers and dispjl.iying all the 
familiar bourgeois virtues and vices. 


a predilection for English conslitu- « nihilKt^ * under every gooseberry Mr - Kal ^ ' itfHily regards Katkov as 
linnalism and the idealism of German j Jlls j 1i His philosophical faith was i] forerunner of SioJypin— the man 
Roma ntic philosophy, and finished ns nieant. in the first place, to oppose "ho, at the beginning of this cen* 
an iron-clad advocate of aulhori- " nihilism ", which was beginning to ll, ry, sought in dctrihali/e Russian 
la rianism and chauvinism. Few men’s threaten the established order. Dc- society and to create a small new 


’he Russian anarchy 
than their 

in the west — such hi cv*.^ 

‘■•'vn at their most cofetjS^ 
onlyagmnsi the Stale bjffilj 
,hc vv . Iu,| c notion of 2 g 
sovereignty and incline b # 
organized society merely « £.1 

™ le , 111 ^notified rackehit 
culled in quest, o„ the very W 1 

timis m t.vi.i ... r 


politics remain the same between the spite excursions into turgid metaphy- vhsx nf wealthy fa inters, while (he 


turns of social life, and they i? 
with an incviiMhilii,. 


ages of twenty-live and seventy and sical speculations, however, his > as t majority of ihv Russian people 
most of them, as they drift towards genius was not that of a thinker or a wcrc l cfl no hctlci or worse off than 
the grave, also drift politically into moralist or an intellectual but of the they were before, 
peevish ami reactionary conserva- quintessential journalist, for whom The Russian Anarchists by Paul 


January 1967 10 gns per 
set of four volumes 


peevish ami reactionary conserva- quintessential journalist, for whom The Russian Anarchists by Paul 
lion. Although Mr. Katz proclaims only the existing world is real and Avrich deals with the successors of 
his hero— not very convincingly— a who reflected and inspired the those whom Katkov wished to dc- 
consisfenf political thinker, Katkov's characteristic altitudes of the Rus- si roy. The honk has none of the for- 
eareer is, in fact, an extreme example siari ruling class in a period of tran- nial defects of the other monograph, 
of such progression. He illustrates si lion. In the end he became an li combines exact scholardiin with 


only the existing world is real and Avrich deals with the successors of 
who reflected and inspired the those whom Katkov wished to dc- 


of .such progression. He illustrates 


WILLIAM 

FAULKNER 


precisely 


phenomenon of institution. 


U combines exact scholarship with 


"■ n 11 n inevitability which il 

Tst ' hci "' sorabi 

ot the Miciety m which theTfc 
Jhey had no time for "w 
improvement ” which, iheTm 
prince, Kropotkin, wrote, s 
helps to keep the conservative w 
iiuacl Since human km- 
basically good and only n«7u 
incited to have their goefc 


imaginative insight, intellectual grasp complete rejection 
and readability. There is an ex ten- Produce a “ sensible ji^i ^ 


occasion for a study in Russian *j vc e New here not easily aeocs 


Collected Edition 


social and political psychology, 
especially as no monographs on Kal- 
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sible bibliography of anarchist writ- 
ings, although the listing of secon- 
dary sources is incomplete as far as 


. reaction not in any abusive but AM this provides a rewarding 11 nd readability. There is an ex ten- 
m a scientific sense of the term. He . occas j on for a study in Russian *» vc 1,ntJ e No where not easily aeccs- 
reflccls the changes which overtook socjal a|1£ , po || lica | psychology, ? ible bibliography of anarchist writ- 
many Russian liberals under the • ... nfJ monoa ,- 3n hs on Kat * ,, 8 S » i, hh°* J ldi I lie listing of secon- 

impact of the growing tensions and ^ dary sources is incomplete as far as 

uncertainties in Russian society after ^ \ since the old Sov j et pllb |j c;|lions concerned, 

the peasant reform- of Alexander II, works by bis contemporaries Liubi- Xhc au ,| lor h;is Hair for concrete 
the Polish insurrection of 1863, and mov, Tatishchev and Sementkovsky. instance that makes the milieu which 
the emergence of re volutionary move- It cannot be said that Mr. Katz has he describes alive and be conveys not 
menfs * risen to the occasion. His book has only what people said and did but 

Helped by an uncommonly acute many merits but also major defects, also what they meant and fell. Some 
brain, a persuasive pen, and a com- In some way's it is an impossible of the figures of this over-populated 


kov have appeared since the old £ ,ump f . “ , 

work, by bis contemporaries Liubi- xhc .J ho| . has „ flilir for 


brain, a persuasive pen, and a com- 


plete indiflcrence to the deeper pan- book— a Ph.D. thesis at Us grimmest, book— such as Uakunin, Kropotkin 


sions of his fellow-men, he attained J . . . ... . 

a hich nosition in nuhlic lift The and fu, l of mountainous molehills of others— such as Volin, Alexander 
rift rise in the councils of oov ^comprehensible explanations. Mr. Shapiro or Maksimov— are less 
_ t °l 8 - Katz writes of “veterinarians . . . known but perhaps not less interest- 


written in the most barbaric of styles or Makhno — are familiar enough. 


eminent came as a result of bis ini- rnntivated by that very Wellschnterz ing. Whether overworked or not, 
mensely shrewd and efficient editor- which he [Katkov] explicitly Professor Avrich presents the subjects 


perhaps 


ship of the newspaper The Moscow 
Gazette and the periodical The Rus- 
sian Messenger which supplied the 
existing order with a rational defence. 


detested 


K a Ikovian Fhianzpolilik 


the importunities of with freshness. 


Anarchism tends to be regarded as 
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The moral strength of Katkov was 
that he could do ail the work required 


France "which ‘‘quicken the Gallic Jt f a j of cranks or an excuse to manu- 
diplomatic pulse *; we are told that f aclllfc home-made bombs. The 


mat ion. The non-rcsister Tok 
(about whom, unfortunately. PA 
sor Avrich says very littltiit, 
not timer in this respect /rore 6 
arch-revolutionary Bakunin 
anarchists left us their tMhb 
creative power of the peopkjctfj 
the ultimate victory ofsAa]^ 
moral regeneration. ItyUhrf 
in revolution as a purginjfir^i' 
lenge to the constricting Swid 
history as a gradual procw.i.^y; r 
mous forces, which ehiit^, fc 
power to act. 

This experience, ia vihiArt^ 
passions were attached to ideas,i, 
bound to dim the awarcwuolr 
crete social and historical loliiy.t 
anarchists failed -not becaast b 
relished failure, in the manner 


A nesv library of reprints to ■ 
be published tyvo per month ■ 
from August onwards at be- J 
tween 2 1 s and 25s according ^ 
to length. The first ten ■ 
titles will be: . ... . ■ 


of an itdvocnte of the Tsarist regime 
as a matter of profound conviction 
and not merely of conformity with 


" largely as a result of the Polish re- 
bellion, he [Katkov] came to think 
more in terms of the direct nml imme- 


a fad of cranks or an excuse to manu- fomnntic psychopaths, but hew 
facturc home-made bombs. The they were rebelling^ in a Vacuum, ct 
only respectable form of this doctrine though their ideas and altitudes^ 
is the acquisitive economic anarch- responses to situations, not v 
ism whose father was Adam Smith. m the abstract ; and they wtiy 


the political environment, although 
he showed unmistakable signs of a 
typical parvenu, , tightly buttoned - 
into self-esteem; He loved power and 
money and was close-fisted. Unlike 
his sponsors, howeyfer, he Bad respect . 


diate organic Union of heretofore while attracting, like all revolulion- 
extemal state with the l olksgelst , aiy movements, freaks and problem 
that hktnrv hnn smashm a nf nnr .. . . • , . j , 


" , hi v iiiuicmcun, iic.ik-'i ,tuu uioui 

that history has smashed all of our children, annrehism in Russia had 

^‘id .fil YCn .^. no ga l i V .fi — q&u yft o u Mhing tu CD Vfl IBBOty 6T .. 
dirconoit to our artificial civiliza- practice with the anarchy of the big 
tion , and SQ on throughout, eest oossihle nrnfiLs. Nearly all 


gest possible profits 


archy ot 
i. Neat- 


ly all its 
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his sponsors, howevfer, he Bad respect Tb c chief nierit of 'be book is in leaders bad much more pleasant per- 
for culture and intellect. Had he been i,s extraordinarily good documents- son ali ties Uian some of their deeds 


responses to situations, not n 
in the abstract.; and they J 
equal to the disciplined idedofrl 
Marx and Lenin . that alowattl 
rot PV lint i n [hf.hu iiiflfMtnd iSF^- 1 
tntflSiT in Russia. 1 _ 

Professor Avrich. who epwl 
the close relations between tie uf I 
chlstS and the Bolsheviks, coral 4 * 1 
that when the anarchist for« 


a mere pragmatic sycophant, as he tion— a magpie's board of evidence would sufegest. They were dedicated spent, or fizzled out into pcuj^i 
appeared to some, it is improbable which, translated into an intelligible characters whose minds and hearts rels and mutual recrtntWw»M| 
that he 'would have earned so proriil- idiom, will bo indispensable for* had been profoundly stirred by the autocrats, the inquisitors, (Kjffj 
nent a place in the; history of Russian those who write in the future. The sufferings which, the people endured lovers and their henchmen 
political opinion. Behind the prag: > important inference to be drawn under the Tsarist regime. Covering down. It is a familiar isnOT} 
mRtism there was an earnest purpose ‘ from this evidence is that, Katkov, a fairly wide (ungc of nfi iludcs and tragedy of human anuB,j» 
Indeed, he was* capable at .limes- of ; deeply entrenched though he was in ideals, about which Professor Avrich grand ideals are pervenea t>y^, 
speaking the truth to the bureaucracy, * the heart of Tsarism, typified a break provides a great deal of illuminating reality, that intoxicating inomeas 
although * most of his demarches in with the. assumptions proper to a- information, the Russian anarchists creative freedpm do 


creative freedpm do 
cannot — last. But it i**^’ 


this respect ytere directed against the i semi-feudal, hierarchical order. . He shared a fervent search for deliver- cannot— last. But it t* ^’ 
allegedly excessIVe liberalism of some - Was not simply a 'theorist of 'absolu-' ance in total revolution, which is for that the author of tms o 
of its representatives. This got Kal- lism, but a representative of the 


kov into difficulties. But the official emerging bourgeoisie, believing in 


detractors were' overruled and Kat- freedom as a function of proprietor- 
kov emerged more convinced of his ship. In freedom for a minority under 
moral and political rectitude than - the conditions of a competitive 
ever before and still, more pertain ; society. Russia was by np means as 
that, granted certain conditions, , the. \ free from the characteristic 'features 

WHY NO PROFIT MOTIVE ? 

Peter G, /FBjbnbV Americans and 1 the Soviet Experiment, 1917-1933 . 
. 389pp. , Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.' « 4s. \ . ' 


“live III IUIUI IWIUIUIIUII, WIIIU1 » lUI null HIV . - - . -jUd 

society whrit n passionate love is for interesting book joins tnc_ ^ i 
an individual. This experience of American writOT on Ktwci 
marked them for ever, separated enlly engaged in dccryMt^uy^ 
them from their past and moved is an obsessive tune of 
them to reject almost every aspect gotics. Obsessions ^ 

of civilization; invariably stifle the hi* 

Anarchy is n form of liberty. Btjt of rotiliiy, of histonca.wfy’;'! 


of civilization; 

Anarchy is a form of liberty. But 


FEBRUARY TO OCTOBER ^ 

LC FiJrro: La Revolution di 1917. Preface by 
606pp. Paris : Editions Aubicr Montaigne. 28i50n 1 *.. 


The tradition of writing general and Leningrad as 
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the best genera] history emerges is ojvfl ^ 
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. ing theSe Ilnffi^tlonS,. he Km recorded t crazy regime which refused, tp recog- V/i(b any degree of detachment at this they ha‘ 
Trt a ,vo'ry t.lhotouafi apd systematic 1 nize: the. profit motive, and^ ^ those V*o rather pathttie mid ineffcctfve Cu^tein- In adyi 
r^y .l A'miricaif husi- a Russian market here and- raiser to October, 1 The chief particl- itself w 
ness, American labour, and qf a cross- no V? slid wanftfl. jtp) get, itj(6 It TiU paints In the February revolution and detemfli 
; section of vAnie.rican Intcllectuflla to ^ 1929, the Hoover senpqj’ mado .the its sequel,^ having personally survived, of autf 
• the^ Russian revolution aind .the Soviet ! running. Then -il\e great. ; slump but having been pensioned; off by the Sans ,1c 
■ regime in. (he. period when -it yvak not brqught abqql a changa^t Inspired a course of events, devoted their declin- h ,se gpM 


seem capricious.^ This riS; 
' iriie among thejJ jnjeMecI 
the field was large ahd-va 
' stance, so ; typical and i 


i’V voluminous memoirs -in’ which they encore B dans toW rio / 

*, Bolsheviks, and' acnlnsf. ftne another: . ine wi’Ti'i 


. -J : ; j;. tjh^ Volufiies. atg ^ j 1 
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■ stance, so typical and : ioflt)cdtiail;a . nvc or.sixj'eara before the pub,; 1917,' Is more rlikely . ,tp. mislead h ,h* fault of UG9W; 

figure >gs Mr, Max EasUnah'getsooly , ; Bcailo^.oftheWebbsV much, deridedi vjan to help the student, M. Fcrrq has inr° U hennn to erupt^-jj 

* : <wci. passing reterenccs/.ifiutiadyntte" '• ‘ Urjlon w »• filled a gap^and it would be useful to cautitfus- jiidgittea^r •.** 

■ Wishing tp study*;ArnfeVteaoi-$oviel ire- ?-Sf this isTtlat^dl have; an Bogush ■ translation of his 1 th ndlsheYikj: J.M 

[aliens froBV,tKe;A^ripBii-ah^^ .. ; *K»ok _ ,* • r “ 1 •« . • * 

jo ex^prt .Jdme ate . by^»* .9?;; -• 'i* As' "is . proper in The author oj^&v 
American opirilon,.:.wm. m ■bfHT-.nr T a ^nrlr of this vklpd, ! Mf. Eezrrf^Sent, 
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Books for the Autumn 


English Verse 

Voice and Movement from Wyatt to Yeats 
T.R. BARNES 

A fresh approach to the history or English verse based 
on lavish quotation with detailed explanatory comment, 
and particularly concerned with the ‘sound poems make 
in the head’. , , 

('loth a haul 15*. net; paperback utumt 15a. net 

Shakespeare's Stagecraft 

1 

Professor fttyan moves away from the current vogue for 
. ■ thematic, ‘phiy-as-poem’ approach to Shrtkwrpttirc’R 
plavs to analyse Shakespeare's specifically theatrical aims 
and effects. Cloth 45s. net; paperback 131. 6 d. net 





A Mathematician's Apology 

G.H. HARDY Foreword by G. P. SNOW 


Spenser's Images of Life 

C.S. LEWIS Edited by ALASTAIR FOWLER 

C. S. Lewis gave a popular course of undergraduate 
lectures on Spenser at Cambridge, meaning to Linn them, 
tota l book. At his denth only notes fot this survived, 
and with great Rkill Dr Alostair Fowler has reconstructed 
the whole argumciit from them. . .About 20s. net 


ABEWJErIES ‘ i \ ’ 

Cambridge Latin American 
Studies 

• Wtors} DAVID JQSLIIV and JOHN STREET 

.A.acrlw of motmgraplva on l.utii\ American Utouuy, 
|i jgferigrap1 iy, economics and social Htiidics. 

‘fm BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 

Ideas and Politics of Chilean 
Independence; 1808-1833 

VfM COLLIER'* * ' About ^. uet y 


Cambridye University Press 
> Library Editions 

’C II ‘I I ' .1 j pni|. i t <.uiir«:K'i!j.(ii |ln; m-' 

Ini -cl >,1 -i.iiulii t»i|> »M(l liUAii-s. U. 

I.tut i , li.tck uni) |:im( ■ I.i-.-.m: - f»«m* tlic'-C-iml«if|»lo 
Uni wiitoh h.ivi’ Iv-cm tio.ivInJoblo t<*r *j»h . 

■ ’-llif: bonk-, will iiiii:li.in>|i:d i;x,;oi)t. in f.dinb c.isc:- 
-lor il .u .iii<li|"in ■.>! .» new oroL\o.- ■ ; - . 


The Medieval Alexander 

G. A. CARY Edited by 0. J. A. ROSS 65*. net ‘ 

Crusading Warfare: 1097-1193 

A Contribution lo Medieval Military History 

R.C.SMAU. . . 5S tw/ 

The Founder of Modern Egypt 

A Study of Muhammad Ali 

H. H. D0DWELL 5 0i - fiet 

- Netherlands India 

J. S. FURN1VALL 7«- ” el 

Studies of Islamic Mysticism 

R. A. NICHOLSON 55*- »" 

Now issufld In one volume: 

Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates 

And the Problems of tlio Transmission of Ms Text 

and 

Shakespeare's Hand in the 
Play of Sir Thomas More 

A. W. POLLARD 605 ■ t,ft 

Dahomey and its Neighbours 

1708-1818 

I. A. AKINJ0GBIN 



V ' *• 


*^5^; ^ Wealth in Mexico 

i :th«r Ju2gad0.de Capeflahias in the. 

.bishopric of Mexico : 1 800-1 850 ; . ‘ . _ 

M, P, MSTEL0E . ' - " About net \ 

. ’ - ’ l - V><- • • i \i i:. . " ’r • ; ■ v • . • , ' ‘ • 

!??ntbridne Studies in the 






N| pryandTheoryofPo^ 

?L l c^i.fi AU N , CE: ^ COWLING^ G.R. ELTON" ' 1 , ' 

""d WALTft'UlLlWAIIN . ' 

, tWri parts. It 1 Will include, fii-stly, 

i ^ -0 vctcal ‘h,1(ri an political philosophy: 


Pisriieli, Gladstone and 
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A reissue of a classic with a new foreword by C. P. 

Snow. . . 

'Professor Hardy writes this apology for a life spent on 
what tiie lavmen wrongly consider*, the coldest of 
intellectual heights. How wrongly he will learn fro ira- 
Proftssor Hardy in this moving, exciting, beautifully 
written essay.’ Graham Greene, The Spectator 

About 17 *. vd. net' 

Mr Tompkins in Paperback 

GEORGE GAMOW, 

Illustrated by the author arid JOHN HOOKHAM ' . 

This, paradox icallv, is a .hardback edition of Mr 
Tompkips. in Paperback. In it Professor G»mow uses the 
fantastic dreams arid adventures of Mr Tortipkms. the 
bank clerk, i»V the, Luild of Relativity or the Quantum 
Jungle,, at the Cosmic Opera dr among t lie Gay T ribe 
of Electrons, to give the layman a clesrer concept of 

scientific facts. * Cloth vjs.ful. tut 

1 - - 

The Years of High Theoty 

Invention and Tradition in Economic Thought 1928-1939 
G.L.S. SHACKLE,.. 

During the'i^os'.u number of. liighlj'-giftcd men started 
some xadicul jiew departures ip The field of-cconorinc 
theory. Thm btwk 'qt ri aludy of thc theoritfs tlicinBcIves, 
and provides (he basic material for an umierawndmg of 
. the roots of modern economio' thought,. .. . , .45 s. net 





w pm i ^ ^ ■ 

— V*? O^VlIK .•'• i 7 dv. riel 

S&W t $*(!&' Fraternity‘ 

fV James Fitzjames Stephen 


A history Of Dahomey in the ei£ Itrccntli rtntuty: t he 
development of political history ind msUlunons: the 
story 0 P f the min who huilt op ; anvl ruled Dahomey and 
Kmbn Empire of Oyo. w . ; . ' «*• M 

MorVern Transformed ;i 

A Highland Parish iniho Nineteenth Century ; . • ! 

p. gaskeu 1 Vi ! 

1 ahi<tr rtf the sodal and economic upheavals that traps- 
fom«&o4 Strict of the Svortlsh J figl.bnd, d,,rmg 

the nincteeotli centner .''; <\ j ;• J . '• 7 ' [[r^f 


The Unwritten Philosophy 
and other Essays 

;i F;W^p«IIM?dRP^'':r^ V'Sv.Vv 

. ipAlvj 444 jl; ' ’ '• , .9^: (A- PA, 

The Nature of Explanation 

; kij.W. cRAiKi : :j ; s-v- 

CAM 445 r; ■' f: ''S'"' 1 

Language and the Pursuit 
of Truth ! 

J, WILSON \ v- 

Cm 41* , t : ’ i '• • *■ j \^ 6 H.Uet 

'What is Life?' and 'Mind 
and Matter' 

PAM 101 7 about 1 2.<. (id. net 
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WHAT NEXT IN KENYA? 

^° 11N SpottiswoJde £2 5s ^ Peaj}le ' L ^ e ,n Kenya Today. 240pp. plus 16 plates. Eyre anil 

Oo'NQAiOmNGA : ^Afof Yet Uluttu. An Autobiography. Foreword by Kwumc Nkruinah. 323pp. 


In Ihe Kenva of which Mr. Roberts 
wxiH's. Mr. Oging;i Oilman, ihe for- 
mer Vice-President. is in the poliiical 
wilderness. As » jourimlisi, Mr. 
Roberts lived in Kenya lor three 
years in the immediate post -indepen- 
dence period, and he has used this 
experience to good effect. He is both 
sympathetic and shrewd, and he has 
obviously been at pains to look 
beneath ihe surface of Kenya life to 
discover the realities of that life as 
they alfccl the ordinary Kenyan. 

Mr. Roberts is critical of the for- 
mer colonial rulers in many respects, 
and of the traditional settler altitudes. 
In genera j, however, he takes an opti- 
mistic view of developments in 
Kenya, including developments gn 
the field of race relations. On this 
subject lie writes with considerable 
good sense, pointing out. for ex- 
ample. that a more serious potential 
danger than interracial conflict is 
the growth of an elite class in a coun- 
try where “ the gap between the most 
and the feast educated is so wide as 
to make England seem like an egali- 
tarian paradise 

The author emphasizes, rightly, 
that the key to Kenya’s continuing 
success and stability is to be found 
In economic development, and in 
particular in ensuring that the fruits 
of economic development are widely 
spread. Whether this can be done, 
far more than the oft-repeated ques- 
tion: Who will succeed Junto Ken- 
yatia ? is the great enigma of Kenya. 
Mr. Roberts reminds his readers that 
the basis of the ordinary Kenyan's 
life is the i ihambtr, the peasant small- 
hording which provides .subsistence 
and little more. At the same time 
he describes the drive towards effi- 
cient cash-crop funning, and towards 
industrialization, mid he draws from 
this development an important 
lesson : < 


Kenya Europeans .(especially . the “ old 
up-country hands") nre fond of the 
saying “ Nairobi isn’t Kenya **. Super- 
ficially this is true enough, but behind 
It lies a fundamental misunderstanding 


' ot events. In what concerns the future. 
. ilie coiiirast between " foreign " 
I Nairobi and “Kenyan” countryside is 
< i false one. 

. Unlike many commentators, im- 
bued consciously or subconsciously 
; with “colonial" ideas, Mr. Roberts 
recognizes, in his consideration of 
; economic developments, that econo- 
mics must be the tool, not the master, 
of polities. The scheme for break- 
ing up large farms into small plots, 
for instance, he agrees to be unortho- 
dox. But he comments that "in a 
country in Kenya’s position ortho- 
doxy gets nowhere The political 
need to tackle the bitter land ques- 
tion, in short, has been far more 
important than any purely economic 
considerations. 

Mr. Odinga, well known as n flam- 
boyant figure on the political scene, 
is far from optimistic about the pres- 
ent slate of affairs in Kenva. In his 
view, President Kenynttax Govern- 
ment has taken a false turning, by 
accepting too readily the administra- 
tive and economic doctrines of its 
colonial predecessors. His ends— 
giving land to rhe landless, providing 
education, pushing up living stan- 
dards — are the same as those of the 
Government he criticizes, the Gov- 
ernment whose policies are discussed 
m Mr. Roberts’s book. His means 
would be far more radical. 

The later chapters of Mr. Odinga ’s 
interesting work are a form of poli- 
tical apologia, an explanation, and 
justification, of his break with his 
former colleague. President Ken- 
ya! la. They arc the least satisfactory 
part of it, because they emphasize 
one side of his character, his sense 
of persecution, at the expense uf 
much else. 

In the earlier chapters. Mr. Odinga 
paints a fascinating pictures of the 
development of political activity 
I ram the grass roots, and gives the 
lie, incidentally, to those who think 
of him as n kind of picturesque"- 
detnagogue, and forget his very great 
ability. Like all successful leaders. 


Mr. Odinuit can formulate -md stand 
" by lunu-leim aims, hui can also 
s understand ihe importance of 
apparently trivial details in an un- 
r .sophisticated country- details such 
y as the insistence on wearing African 
J rather than European dress as a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council. In 
these early chapters, the former Viee- 

• President— -here with far less of a 
chip on his shoulder — presents some 

- pretty dismal evidence of insensiti- 
■ - vity on the part of some of the 
1 colonial powers that were. 

I On ihe African political scene, he 
provides some good inside accounts 
. of the old Kenya African Union 
: organization, and about Mau Man 
he remarks, in a judgment that would 
now be shared by many far less 

• committed than he, that “ Kenya 
nationalism turned violent because 
for thirty years it was treated as 
seditious and denied all legitimate 
outlet ". On the post-independence 
period, too. Mr. Odinga provides 
some interesting insights, notably his 
description of the process whereby 
the power of the cabinet was dimin- 
ished. that of h small caucus, of 
ministers increased. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Odinga 
possesses ninny of rhe attributes of 
successful political leadership. Why, 
then, is he in the wilderness ? To say 
simply that he has lust out in ihe 
struggle for power is templing, par- 
ticularly as the author’s own antag- 
onistic feelings towards Mr. Tom 
Mboya run as a minor theme through 
much of his hook, but it is surely not 
the real answer. As revealed in bis 
own accoum--and in his own con- 
sistent political behaviour— Mr. 
Odinga is in his element as a leader 
of opposition. In the Kenya of tn- 
day, as Mr. Roberts, helps us to 
understand, mundane administrative 
and economic problems are more of 
a real challenge than the dread hund 

— NLtfcnliLlL i.v, it— 

is far too early to write Oginga 
Odinga off as a political 'relic. 


POLITICAL 

JAJklfS Kantor : A Healthy Grave. 

Just four years ago the Smith Afri- 
can Government scoicd its most sen- 
sational triumph in j| N light against 
political opposition, lop while mul 
African leaders dedicated to a policy 
of violence were arrested on a farm 
at Rivonia, near Johannesburg, and 
documents seized incrimitiaimg a 
number of other people, including a 
solicitor named Harold Wolpc. When, 
a few weeks later. Wolpc escaped 
from Marshall Square piison the 
scene was set for the arrest of his 
brother-in-law and legal partner, 
Janies Kantor, suspected of having 
assisted in the escape. 

A Healthy Grave is Mr. Kantor's 
account of his detention and linger- 
ing imprisonment under the extra- 
ordinary Ninety-Day Law. fi j., also 
his first-hand account of the famous 
Rivonia Trial-— for during imprison- 
ment lie was formally released from 
“detention” and immediately rc- 
arrested on a charge of sabotage, to 
appear in court with the political 
leaders rounded up at Lilliesleaf 
Farm. 

Fortuitously, the book appears at 
a time when the subject of prison con- 
ditions is being aired afresh in 
the South African courts. It 
is no surprise to learn that 
the book has been banned there; 
Mr. Kantor supped full of the 
horrors of Pretoria Gao] and Johan- 
nesburg’s Fort, and there is something 
Kafkaesque in his description of how 
political prisoners are treated— the 
discomfort, the petty insults, the per- 
vading uncertainty about why he was 
being held behind bars and what fur- 
ther manoeuvres were being planned 
to add to his misery. 

His pen -pictures of police officials 
are frank, often to the point of bru- 
tality : 

. . . For die first time Lieutenant 
Swanepoei wus called to give evidence. 
His physical appearance that day affor- 
ded me a great deal of pleasure. There 
wus. u squurc of plaster on liK head 
and he had a black eye. Apparently he 
had received these injuries when trying 
to make nn arrest in one of the African 
Bhettocs. Before | muting — hi*— 

Tst-api, me political suspect had hit 
Swanepoei in the face with a bottle. 

Uncharitable ? But, one tnny 


prisoner 

227 pp. Hamm Hn** 

uiguc, what need of .i • 
someone who j s a fc lyto ». 
hl ;*ken the arm or 

Kr-rav-stt 

ih rough ih c whole of iK-°! nc * ■ 
if one type 

another, could not a " ^ 
-m fur thesortofunde^ 
fare envisaged by jj**; 
ringleaders sentenced 
imprisonment at the . ■ 
R ivuni:i Trial? iK? 

.■lupitn- i, de VU |ft| 
erapliKMl note, by 
j-o-aceused, in which each dta 

how he was persuaded to ei. 

cause of violence, often vifi 
ship of the Communist Party?* 

Early on, Mr. K amor tells bn 
mice considered himself J 
average South African”. H { | b 
highly successful lawyer, and if j 
colour uf a man’s skin Horrid 
less than it did so many of hkr 
temporaries he did m m . 
active issue of politics oiler thu' 
mdude inh's practice the def^J 
political detainees. 

But imprisonment andiwwiij 

his tel low-prisoners shainud h 
political awareness tiff, 
trial itself, he reflects: "Msti 
first time 1 began to Ufcafc 
course advocated by inj wssui 
was the only one which injur! 
honourable." Undoubtedly rt. 
readers will balk at thiscflndMBj: 
violence; certainly it is the mostt 
Iroversinl aspect of the book 
Before the Rivonia Trial hade 
its full course James Xanlon 
found not guilty and (tab 
Today he and his family live in 
land, from which, at a distance 
con look on South Africa as "iL 
of fabulous weather and one ft 
unlicalthiest political climates it 
world " • -the " healthy grave 'fll 
title. It in a well-ch osen fills A 
4kbly-fmmmtfffTTpThc despaiiiq 
plexily of those who try tobrl 
observers of the South Africa, 
scene. 


(^currents II 


Sociology And The Novel 


I'/mowCY and lh, ‘ ., I . noVC L ? 

Cffhich novel V Trilling has 
I laid that the novel is a 
i’^Sl quest for reality, the 
fiTils research being always 

world "and that "the char- 

Sir work of the novel is to 
£ the illusion that snobbery 
Ses and to try to penetrate to 

& which, as the nove assumes, 

K hidden beneath nil the false 
Jpoarances Since he explains he 
Son of snobbery in terms of status 
'.t* function, he comes very dose to 
filing Ihd the concerns of the 
arc essentially sociological ; 
to since he goes on to explain also 
totiriien he speaks of the novel he 
j# waking of a “classic intention " 
.ffsm which many novelists, and 
{*tially many American novelists, 
bwdeviatedjt appears that we have 
jllosUwo classes of novel to eon- 
* 08 ; On jhe one side the classic 
^mention is embodied in novels as 
■diflerent as Don Quixote. Madame 
, Btfvury and Great Expectations ; on 
[ the other we find Dreiser, Sinclair 
.Lewis »nd Dos Passos. 

i . * * 

I begin nidi Trilling’s Instructive 
contrast because it muy enable us to 
correct and reformulate an argument 
«tich we might be tempted to use in 
too crude a form. The temptation 
‘ijptt in the following way: if we 
!' characterise the task of the novelist 
j Md the task of the sociologist at a 
lad dial is over-general and insuffl- 
citofy specific, wc shall find that the 
,tme phrases— “ the investigation of 
•twil; reality ”, for example— are 
8 Ppli° a hle in both cases. From 
..mb only a short, albeit disastrous. 
|,8p la supposing that sociological 
pivhand navels arc members of the 
I w-fltcfcs, which may stand to 
J’tta other a4 either rivals or subSti- 
! ttjtn. Hence would derive the view 
m MiMeimch is an inadequate 


essay in siraiilicaliun theory nr (hut 
Goff man's role analyses arc a mere 
systematization uf what we could 
have learnt from A l ana field Park. 
Hence very probably do derive the 
absurdity of supposing that now that 
we have sociology we no longer need 
the novel, which may be viewed as a 
mere fictional forerunner, and its 
equally absurd counterpart, the view 
that since we have the novel, sociology 
is an unnecessary ■ and pretentious 
intrusion. 

Absurdities- — -but they are believed, 
although such beliefs are not always 
admitted to by those who hold them. 
To avoid falling into them we shall 
want to specify the task of the nove- 
list and Ihc task of the sociologist 
more accurately and here we would 
do well in remember Trilling's con- 
trast, although we shall have to learn 
to use it in the right way. For the 
point about Dreiser, Lewis and Dos 
Passos is that even at best they do 
offer us mere social description. They 
are contrasted by Trilling with the 
classical novelists because they do 
not embody in their understanding 
of society the distinction between 
social appearance and social reality 
of which Cervantes is the father. And 
we may go on to contrast their work 
with that of the sociologist because 
the sociologist cannot ever be con- 
tent with mere description either. Cer- 
tainly social description is his start- 
ing point and in the end the lest of 
his theories too. But it is orfly in the 
context of some theory that social 
description has sociological point. 
Why ? 

Not only because sociology aspires 
to generality, us docs all science. But 
also because the sociologist must 
transcend the vocabulary, the cate- 
gories, the perspective of the agents 
whom he studies. Of course he must 
be able to present the social world 
that they see ; but he must also aspire 


B) . Utisdttir Mur I Myra 

to explain why their vision is as it is. 
Hence for the sociologist the con- 
trast between the social world as it 
appears to agents and the social 
world as it is is a central one. But 
if it enables us to explain why 
Dreiser, Lewis and Dos Passos do 
not do what ihe sociologist does, it 
surely assimilates the sociologist l«» 
the classical novelist as Trilling des- 
cribes him; and this assimilation is 
in danger of leading us back to Ihc 
view of novels and sociological 
works as either rivals or substitutes. 


Wc might be encouraged furl her in 
this assimilation by considering that 
Trilling himself has at limes appeared 
to endorse it, at least in part. For he 
once wrote of Ricsman's Individu- 
alism Reconsidered, that “ No 
American novel of recent years has 
been able to give ntc the sense of 
actuality of our society that 1 get 
from Mr. Ricsman's book ". A com- 
ment like this underlines the obvious 
fact that novels can be pul to socio- 
logical uses, and that sociological 
analyses can be stimuli for the imagi- 
nation, while driving us still harder 
to Specify differences^ Somebody may 
interject at this point that surely 1 
am setting myself a false problem ; 
the differences arc obvious and a 
single glance at ihe sociologists’ pro- 
fessional journals will reveal them. 
What could (hose statistical tables be 
doing mi a novel ? Or that ponderous 
artificial prose ? This point is an 
obvious one and not to be ignored, 
hut both the statistics and the artifici- 
ality of sociology's technical vocabu- 
lary themselves only have point in 
enabling us to theorise belter, and 
in so far as the aim of theorising 
is. ju distinguish social appearance 
from social reality, wc have to return 
to the problem of how to distinguish 
the sociologist from the classical 
novelist. 


I have said that the sociologist 
theorises partly in order to provide 
hiimelf with a standpoint external 
to those whom he studies. It might 
be thought that precisely herein lies 
the distinction for which I am search- 
ing. For although novelists are ahle 
to adopt a variety of strategics with 
their characters, they cannot avoid a 
substantial identification with at least 
some of them. The world which they 
portray may not be entirely as their 
characters see it, but it is partially 
constituted by whaL their characters 
sec and are able to see. This is as true 
of the novelist who writes entirely 
In the third person as it is of the 
novelist who uses first person narra- 
tion. Certainly a novelist who failed 
aL this point would destroy that 
necessary sympathy which must unite 
a novelist with his characters, even 
with those of his characters whom he 
hales, but upon whom he has confer- 
red their own hateful nmononiy. 

However, if the suggestion is that 
the sociologist must alienate himself 
from those about whom he writes, 
while the novelist must not, it remains 
true that ai a certain stage in the 
sociologist’s work he too must be 
prepared for the task of sympathetic 
identification. This is the basis indeed 
for all those theories that would make 
einfiihhtng central to social science. 
Once again we have been insuffi- 
ciently specific. Yet we are now prov- 
ing in the right direction. For if it is 
true that the novelist has to balance 
his sympathy for his characters 
against ithe need for exposing their 
illusions, it is also true that he niurj& 
the distinction between ajipenranre 
imd reality in i\ quite different way 
from that in which it is marked by the 
sociologist, 

Each novelist constitutes; his own 
world to which he stands as God. 
The distinction which each novelist 
makes between social appearance 


and social reality is internal to that 
world. And os the worlds vary, so 
doc-s the distinction. Indeed what 
constitutes reality to one novelist 
constitutes appearance lo another. 
Contrast Tolstoy with Proust. Yet 
no question arises as to which Is 
right. Within certain limits the 
novelist may determine for himself 
what the appropriate criterion of 
truth is which is embodied in the 
notion of “ true lo life This U 
because the worlds of the novelist are 
only possible ones and the only un- 
truth is impossibility in the novelist’* 
own terms. This is not to deny that 
many of these possible worlds are 
portrayals of the actual world or 
rather of parts of it. But the novel- 
ist's possibilities do not. stand or fall 
as such portrayals and we might note 
that even when we do so use them, 
it may be that the portrayal of pos- 
sibility preceded the actuality. Kafka 
wrote The Castle a number of year* 
before the commissars built it. 


But the sociologist has lo And a 
standpoint from which to view all - 
societies including his own. This only 
his theory can provide him with and 
it has lo be a theory in which the dis- 
tinction between illusion and reality 
is made not in terms of one possible, 
social world but in terms applicable 
to every actual one. For although 
within the framework of many actual 
societies we . shall find a line drawn 
, between illusion arid reality, the soci- 
ologist cannot simply take over the 
distinctions drawn by those whom he 
studies. For if he dbes he will find 
himself absoiulising the standards of 
some one society and allowing us to 
view other societies only as they are 
distortedly seed by others. Professing 
lo be fl sociologist hb will have regres- 
sed lit feet to the^ethnoccnlricity of 
the savage.- Often enough of course 


Four new packs to add to last year's 
Cookery success:, tlie (anions kitchen- 
proof recipe cards with the luscious 
raur-colouf picture at ihc dish on one 
side and ihb'rcclpo o n lltc other. 


CARR.®; 


:ft#a 


There arc gorgeous 
new recipes in 
each category— . 

Msat/Pqultry & Game 2 
8 earoedi Soups, Main oishes 
A Salads 2 ■ ... . 

AppatlsiraYfffegetableh ft Salads 2 
Oakes, Sweat* ft puddings a,; ... , 

7!6 Mch d^i<tki30f^ tfie 'sstof4 ■ 

£3 a cathtHete set pf 8 , 18 September 


Encyclopedia 


Frank Svhoomtaiei 
edited ml \ylth 
a foreword by 
Hugh Johnson 

The . nearest thing lo a complete re- 
ference book to alt Hie wines of any 
consequence in the world —written by 
oho or Uiei world's greatest wine ex- 
perts. It Is edited by Hugh. Johnson, 
whose rccent book Wine received the 
highest praise from reviewers. ! . 


AtltaeU w } line.- drawings throughout. 
November _ c. SOI- 



Cookbook 


United Nations 

. edited By $rtoirfi /totii&: l ■ , ; I- : > ' 

V Ah exotic and unusually comhrelien-* '-j| 
she witeptiwi of international. recipes, ■ 


< ; cpWJpi |cjd Ay ilh the pftsonal hejp of pver 
■ aj; hundred: ;U.N.;' dele®a tea .and . their ■ 
wljvK Ea<?]l) 4a ve '.their' owu rccfpes 

■" .v-cJ a;::.-. -t.. ■“•j.' ■ . .. ' 



Van Meegeron 

Lord Kilbrarken 

The first full, factual report of the most 
■ successful art frauds orjill time. Lord 
Kllbmckcn examines the entire case 
history, gives full details of the lorger's 
remarkable, technique, and also con- 
siders van Mccgcren's, motives and 
psychology. Illustrated, ffaremberc.dif - 

The healers 

Kurt Poliak , 'i 

and E. Ashworth Underwood 
A fascinating histofjt of (iio doctor, 
.fronr the Stone Age Id the present, ' 
exjikjrfng the strange cures prescribed 
(and his punishment . if they failed), hi-s 
fees, clothes and position in society, 

60 haU-lones. November 50 j- 

Hubert Walter 

C. R. Che/fey I 

The first full-length study of Richard I 
and Jplin’a Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Byjhe Professor of Medieval History 
at Cambridge. 

■■ Frontispiece. November ^_’/- 

Hlstopyoftho 
International 1914-1943 

Julius Brawn hal • J: v: ' ; 

. This Isdcond Volume throws - 4 sharp 
!r ; ’! , i > f t — Bo|shev i k revolution and 
JU influence oil modern Jjistory. 

. ' 16 ponds half-tones. November c.1051- 

The Early Bird's , . 

atfiAfldtehoiiie i • '■ ; ... 

;-The, draq1at^. story .of- ‘aviation's mo- 
. mcotqus first yeprs- rrorq the Wright's 
J 2-second flight to the deadly! 1914-' 
1918 air battles; ' #K ‘ ■■ 

31 half-tones. October dip ■ 

The Century Bible 

[' /• Ctjlfed bj- 7/. //, Rowley, qnd [ . 

■ 'Matthew Black . ' ’ , l !' ■ ■’’. 

-Autlmih Volurfiei iiicludd: 

Joshua, JttdBM and Rqlfl by John Gray, 50/-; 1 ’ 

f if 81 ft**" fwwd^W. 1 

t by B ‘ Mi Sidebottoim^ 

i »y <)“rge Johnstone*}!/-; and . 

, GiliUans.by Etonald Guthrie, 30/- ' 


The Undergrowth 
of Literature 

(iillnni }\vr>mm 
foreword hy ; ; ; : 

fir. David Sluffonl Chirk 
In recent years die undercover market 
in pornography has mudiwwrf® 
both sides of lltc Atlantic, arid un«?:. 

g»»ne some airimis deVelopniena Wj 
. second hook of our new series W J 
Natural History of Society gives NlM ,■ 
serious nnd tin cnicrlqinirtg accord " .. 
the whole litcrulurc. _ ■ 

16 pages of half-tones. Octdierfif \ i 

Testament ofCresssIL 

Robert Hvnryson ... ■ .' 

edited by Denton Fax 
One or the finest, poems 
century. In Nelson's 
Renaissance Library, with ■ 

Introduction, linguistic notd « 

sary . October 21 /••. : 

Short Dictionary 
of Bible Themes 

H. ft. Rowley . , . - s ' 

'A masterly dictionary Mich 
a* concisely - apd 
possible what llie Bible teaches ■/ 
most important thijnds. 1 /j 
November 16/- / • . • ■ ; 

The History of 
The Salvation Army , 

Volume 5: 190J-I9I4' 3 

Arch R. Wiggins y . *^1 

This latest 'volutoe "df 
hkmrv Ascribes The Sfilvatton*^ •- 


Notes oiii Mathematics 
Miilts Applications 

general editors: . . - ■ *-' K " Jjr ~ 

_Jmf> T i Sch n'drt r A Maurice Livy 

A nevy scries which contains lecture 
Wft edited, to- a suiiB factory level of 
“raplctefiess 1 and intclllgibiilfy, lo- 
Wner.wlnli reprints of journal articles 
^•current developments indicate. 

titles; • 


A 


uS 0c “rM la Functional Analysis 

/ Mfyln Davis 4f,\ 

• ? ^ los ,n Fl«IC Dynamic* ■ 

Mwttcad Numerical 

rdn John 60 j- .. 

and Algebraic 

Bid! ArtUi 70j- ' 

| T. $cfwar(z 60 J- 

««flhegr ^IwtloltyiJ. Stoker c.60/- ■ 


,®® ai ^EX6PCiS08 

'"Nneering 


ft; Ifylfsp/i -y; : \ 1 ■/ ., • ■, ■ 

imivt d? awin E kliidcnts in 
• Sl^ '^hnlcal colleges and 


ofj F problems ' 
others 
apprtjach to. all 


jjootti ana men W v 

v-- 


Hlmal^inMW ; 

Geojfhytiorer , ' • - . 

jtrfgb sue. 

Introduction by i rjie . ^ . 
classic on the Lcpchas o ' . , ■- 
; 3?pdgesAfM(H^ 
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History of Rocketry 
and Space-Travel 

Werner von- Braun 
Frederick I. Ordway III 

The story of the opening up of the way 
to the Solar System, told by two men 
pre-eminently qualified in (his field. 
No comparable work documents rocket 
night in such detail nor his such n 
remarkable wealth of photographs. 

32 pages fn, fUlt "colour, 174 pHge9 of 
i [lust ml Ions In biHck-and-wh tte. 

October 84j- 

Critical Supplement 
to the Atlas of the 
British Flora S' 

F. H. Porting . . V 

assfstexl by P. D. Sell 

An essential companion volume to the 
Botanical Society's main Atlas, cover- 
ing micro- and sub-specics, varieties 
and hybrids. 391 dot distribution maps. 

November Sip \ - -,i ‘ 

Invertebrate 
Structure and ; : 
Function ' 

E. J. IK. Barrington, F.R S. 

Presents a comparative treatment of ■ 
animal structure apil function pi ex- •• 
epiplltkd by the invertebrate.; It !«*!»• 
structure, function aiijl modes or life 
‘horizontally’ across the in^riebrnies. 
Qcidftfr 601- 

Dynamics of ' 

Machinery 

r Jeremy Hit schhom '- :• ; ;i. 

This Careful presentation of ilie fupda- ; 
mental idettsdf dyriiup^.ro.sucli fields^ , 
as the ‘kinematics and dyflamicu' b* 1 ;/ 
.plane mechanisms, the study of mech- « 
.anical vibrations, and w ^" nd " g ‘ 
cam grid" gWr proems r4plaws Ihe , 
cboveptidnal course bn .dynamic^ tan a .% 
clear And authoritative account of its ... 
important ideas and applications in : . 


Karsh Portfolio 


YousufKnrsh 

A collector's item by the man who lias 
portrayed more celebrated nicn and 
women than any other photographer 
in the world,.' Tills volume Includes, 
new portraits ftom : Uip l9d0s— at^iong 
Them Nikita- Khrushchev, JohiL Fi ; 
Kennedy, Tbpc FAuI : Vj— with ’ ^des- 
criptions by Karsh of the circumstances 
and 'preparafioa (dr. eacii' J ittittgi Full 

of insight and humour. 

■18 portraits. October &4j- 


European 


Toni .ffarrieby- 

A superbly iltusliatcd boqk, showing 
576 plants jn full .colour, with full 
descriptions of the flowers on Ihepnges 
opposite ctith of pjflfeS, h wilt rank 
'*6-.t he standard reference wofk oii tlie 
subject fqr.ycais : to come. A compre- 
hensive glossrfiy with fnarW Iine-draw- 
ings jsajrpyfdtd. ' .* - . : ; 

576 colour plates , 69 fthc-ikawlngs 
2:map's. September 79/* _• - y". 


Living Plants of ; 
the World 

LondniHlMargeryM/tiie ** if- A- V 

This' on Island in gly beautiful book Is a 
systematic, fully Informative nbn-lcch- 
plcal. 'presentation^. of q|l t|i(t iM^of 
groups' of plants which 'reproduce by 
means of seeds, including ilie flowcr- 
bcariog plants’ and their relatives, the 
cone-bearing trees. 


w 

m. 


164 black- 


September 


G*drgfr,£ibifl 


FfhCardHyauti:] 

Tliis; second' volume -.in our new 
(jimfoiteVs Library is a lively, witty and 
colon rf ul book describing (tlL vu rlcties 
of . house plants and the- growing of 
Ihem^Therearcchapicrs^pl .soila'nd. 
.sdil-siibsTUules l 'aswe!| as lempenitprc. 
yeaiilnlip]),; pqlting aqct the technique 
of artificial gtbwth lamps.- V v-":- 

35 colour piatesl Oct oberMf- 

■ ' -x-y i . • 


ThtamaB NoHon & Sobs 
Ltd. SB Park Street 
London W.l. 

01-493 9351 
Cables: Thanelson 
London W.l. 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY JULY 


MACMILLAN 


General Books: 

HAROLD MACMILLAN The Blast of War, 1939-45 

36 photographs 6 maps 60s (September) 

C. P. SNOW Variety of Men 30s 

PAT BARR The Coining of the Barbarians Illustrated 37s 6d 

JOHANNA JOHNSTON Mrs Satan Illustrated 36s (October) 

SIMON NOWELL-SMITH (Editor) Letters to Macmillan 

Illustrated 55s (October) 

ROGER PILKINGTON Small Boat to Luxembourg 

Illustrated 35s (October) 

JOHN B. NELLIST British Architecture and its Background 

Profiiscly illustrated 70s (October) 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER Religion, the Reformation, and Social 
Change Illustrated 63s (August) 

CYNTHIA NOLAN Open Negative Frontispiece 36s (September) 
FRANKLIN B. ZIMMERMAN Henry Purcell, 1659-1695 

Illustrated 70s 
Fiction: 

ALAN SILLITOE A Tree on Fire 30s (November) 

JOHN WAIN The Smaller Sky 21s (October) 

MURIEL SPARK Collected Stories I 30s (November) 

SHIRLEY HAZZARD People in Glass Houses 21s (October) 
ZULFIKAR GHOSE The Murder of Aziz Khan 30s (September)- 
RICHARD JONES The Age of Wonder 30s 
JESSAMYN WEST A Matter of Time 28s (October) 

JANE DUNCAN My Friends the Macleans 25s (October) 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS Collected Poems 1967 . 

Poetry Book Society’s Autuftm Rccommendatjoii: 423 (September) 

MURIEL SPARK Collected Poems i 21s (November) 

ZULFIKAR GHOSE Jets from Orange 21s (October) 

PATRICIA BEER Just Like the Resurrection 18s (October) 

Chil dren’s Books: . • " ^ v : f: • 

RU 1 HER GODDEN The Kitchen Madonna 

' 'v:::. fi magnificent full-colour plates 2ts. (September) 

GEOFFREY TREASE The White Nights of St Petersburg 

Illustrated iSs (September) * 

ALAN SILLITOE The City Adventures of Marmalade Jim i 

' Urastrate 4 in colour 18$ (October) V; 

i& (September) § > 

> VLB. HATS Running to Paradise Illustrated 18s (September) 
Auintr6ductoryseIectiohbyKevin(jossley.Holland«^ ; M 

My^iCRbS$tEY r HOLLAND (Editor) ^ 

Widfer?IT^es for Childrens ■ V:. 

htnstrated with 4 coloqr-jpla^s, colpdfed endpapers and numWoiib 

i-Tfo' ^^Mogttificent Art Books ■■■&;.*. :' v j = .h . , 

AUGUSTE RODIN by Robert Descharnes anfljeM-Fraricois CbabrU 
: f; 87 fitO-eolow plates and ; 38^:^onoi?Itt^el ili^s (October) 

: ; ' Illustfatqd throughput Jff full-colour and mpnoch;ome.7$s (October) 


ihe siviciy whose epistemological the drive to o en r 
standards arc ihu< absolmised will be in ,i le novel Sf a llon 
ihe sociologist s own ; but perhaps as themselves. (It £ n«5L e ^B 
often U will be the society m whivh Him n» 00 “W&n ,* 5 
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often it will be the society in which that an author 18 ob ^ li5 W 
he did his lie Id work or other empiri- t ,f novels.) Dm ?if y w . nte 1 stj 

eal .study. incompleteness In snciJi 5 8 - ^ 

Independence then is what the which is logically £££!** 
.sociologist seeks to gain in a way Hverv sludv Jr ^ 
lhal the novelist never does or cart; nractiro n r P arll cuUr 1 & 1 .- 

and it is the independence of his re- raises qucMfe^f- 1 ? 1 . J r “*5 
ports that make them- -if they are able practS* SS** 
successful— unique somves of social lions, and secondta il? ns an<l '"5 
understanding. I have already .said ter of the total 
lhal this independence can only be answer each such s? 
gained by iheorising. Tile wish to to raise yet another Wiik*^ 
utilise niaihcinatieal techniques, the does not arise since uJ 1 • 1 1 
need to invent a new vocabulary and novel is not to aiwaer 
the aspiration to what Wright Mills solve problems of e* n ln n P llMHf 
aimcmphuiiKly died -gnnd 

theory “ are all aspects of the attempt Ervins Coffman's Avium* 5f* 
to escape the relativities of one’s own nil cr Dawson's The Ha-Ho 1 1 
social position by theorising. Wright these examples not ortlytaJiI, 
Mills was quite wrong i>n his eon- is llrsL-rale of its kind and u-** 
tempt for Parsons. The Parsons each is concerned with life irw^ 
of The Social Syxtcni attempted hospitals, but also because Z 
h necessary task and if in Dawson is unusual among nowE 
tunny ways he left himself open the extent to which a social^ 
to fatal criticisms, it was not because iatelligenec seems to infarnr 
of the large-scale character of Ihe Imagination. 1 

work. So also with what is often One of the questions whkh CA 
seen from oiits.de sociology as Par- n wn poses in A&mth+Ji 
sons s jargon. We have learnt so far ihe disturbed and dWi«S 
well from the anthropologists that ha viour of mental patientuTi 
we cannot hope to study a tribe up- come of the clinically 
less we know its language that we chiatric disorders fromwhkkK 
must be careful also to learn ihe Par- suffer and how far j u J 
soman lesson that the dialect of the 0 f the sel of roles which m!£ 
tribe .we arc studying is not the i 0 and imposed upon nm S 
appropriate one to write about it In. patients in mental hospitals 
Even jargon may help to produce in orderlies and doctors. JeKtfeDw- 
an apprentice .sociologist than aliena- son’s heroine, who could u,dte- 
lion from his own society which is so self, “ I wanted the knack olein 
essential for his work. I did not know the rales M ,fcmd 

In this, perspective vve can make a faces the pressures whoso soumi 
point that is often advanced mislead- partly diagnosed by Goffman tei 
ingly. It is sometimes suggested — books may incite us to reflect funk 
and I have, so far been careful not upon the nature of social nikid 
(0 suggest— lhal the novelist, like the the character of whal Goffman ui 
historian, is concerned with the par- “total institutions" Urmiti 
ticular and the individual, while the monastic communities are other 
sociologist aspires lo generality. But of total institution), but GoH 
the obvious objection is that the cannot avoid such incitement It 
classical novelist, too, is often coil- any such further reflection »t# 
cuincd wiUi ihe individual precisely would lead to the formulation d 
as exemplifying a well-defined, reformulation and perhaps sate 
socially import am type of person. He of wider problems about fo ng 
is concerned with role, stains and of and h.| lifeAVo uld^nos'c sfiuwi 
class just ns lhe_ saoi«l tw ei-ii i ir uin l li e 1 . ' UPhv 1 1 0 111 llie-novel and inw«* 
cannot escape being so concerned, logy. Higher-level theory bi* 
But there is another level at which fictional counterpart. 

» 

Fiction 

PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS 

S; Y. Aunon : In the Heart of the Seam Translated front the Hebrtvlj 
I. M. Lask. 128pp. Golluncz. 18s. * i 


need lo invent a new vocabulary and 
the aspiration lo what Wright Mills 
contemptuously called “grand 
theory “are all aspects of the attempt 
to eseanc the rclaliviiics of one’s own 


fiction 


GBfi Vidal : 


SEAMY SENATORS 


Washington, D.C. 316pp. Hcincmatm. 30s. 


iv i a t C st novel, a prodigi* nicntul; to aceommodaie il wrong; lo of him. Friend betrays friend : father 
Lied and clever performance, change it impossible. j s pre pared to commit daughter to a 

, l s context the changes m Hope, if fell at all, is expressed nega- mental institution rather than have 
•aineten society and politics be- lively: his political plans interfered with; 

IS 1937 and 1952. the period en- Yet Peter was not prepared to accept husbands cheat wives, and vice versa ; 

BS and sister con, ndt incest ; 

‘jeeident McCarthy- carnivore in a jungle war plainly des- father-in-law blackmails son-in-law \ 

and in * 1 evil iai lined to continue, with or without him, daughter shoots father ; respected 

(hi-nunh ,mn ’ s c,ld - senator takes a bribe; war hero is 

fgUnaimt. Dx.n ■ 0urden Life is warfare, no holds barred, publicly exposed as a fraud by his 
^overlapping car tor and Mr. Vidul piles nastiness on nas- brolher-in-law ; so Ihe grim charade 

fcj* a iMO'Ds _ 1It - inni „| nnt i tincss to make his point, and also, no is acted out. To the point where a 
r«| ive “Jf J* ’* s 0 f h on our lo give his public the kind of reader starts lo ask, can life, even iu 

Vb* ^2Sant Clay Overbury! they hove come to expect Washington, be really all that bad ? 

OTie . 8 amoral, driven by the 


Dawson is unusual among nr£tl 
die extent to which a sociolJ 
intelligence seems lo inforni 
imagination. 

One of the questions whkh Gi 
man poses in is ilui of ha 

far the disturbed and diswientedk 
ha viour of mental palientib^o,; 
come of the clinically deflnifewL 
chiatric disorders from which ihn 
suffer and how far it is Ibe oukw 
of the sel of roles which aiei^ 
to and imposed upon Me}] 
patienLs in mental bospilab 


l did not know the rales ", fund 
faces the pressures whose soumi 
partly diagnosed by Goffman. Ba 
books may incite us to reflect fuidn 
upon the nature of social inlet d 
the character of whal Goffman ui 
“ total institutions " limits 
monastic communities are other 
of total institution), but GoH 
cannot avoid such incitement I; 
any such further reflection HI 
would lead to the formulation t! 
reformulation and perhaps sote: 
of wider problems about tiiesra 
of sociuJ lifeAvouJd^Tios'c sffifiAo 


ItSfiZSf'SLS SIMPLE SECRETS 

/u-iiws falls and eventually 
Si! while his assistant, cynically Arturo Vivante : A Goodly Babe. 178pp. Heinemann. 21s, 

clpnrlilu in the .... 


nisi, rises steadily in 


- TKoir The English or American woman in 
, of the presiden y. love with an Italian is an old fictional 

mternungled w h the rcaJ standby ArUlTO yivante’s A Goodly 

‘net s m A™™®® ^ u .°Lj5f Babe takes the opposite theme of the 
, , are clearly mean to be tak n j ta ^ an w j, 0 f a y s j n i ove with and 

if itpresenlauvc.- marries an American girl. Their 

, Behind -llie-scenes Washington Is, first child, born deformed, dies 
y cottise, a well-worked area of within minutes ; their second is nor- 
noent American Action and journal- n ial and lives. TTiis js more or less 
taHhe Capital with the dome taken (he whole plot of a short first novel 
eS— and Mr. Vidal’s account of the that at first sight seems plain almost 
Iniquhous processes by which Amen- ( 0 t h e point of simplicity; but in 
cjii poliiidanj gain &n<| hold power effect and in fact it is nothing of the 
(tcraiugly tvirhout exception) does sorit 

tffffjwwsa . ir «•* «“>>r 

novel is (he ferocity of its disbelief mutable: with a minimum of de- 
h any human, Jet alone political, script ion and comment, the action is 
pod. The private arid public worlds set down. Signor Vivante writes, he 
of ju characters are pictured in terms says, “ to reach the core, the secrets 


E 


} conquers B who conquers C who 
WHim A. Each In his own way was 


" : for precedence and to deny 
j KMDiial predatoriness was sentt- 


ItaJian who falls in love with and 
marries an American girl. Their 
first child, born deformed, dies 
within minutes ; their second is nor- 
mal and Lives. This js more or less 
the whole plot of a short first novel 
that at first sight seems plain almost 
to the point of simplicity ; but in 
effect and in fact it is nothing of the 
sort. 

Its technique looks easy and 
imitable : with a minimum of de- 
scription and comment, the action is 
set down. Signor Vivante writes, he 
says, “ to reach the core, the secrets 
that even a smalt matter holds". 
Small matters, in the worldly sense, 
large in the emotional or the 
spiritual, are his theme : need, lone- 
liness, communication, the lack of it 


— personal relations, in fact. There 
is no “ atmospheric " writing (he 
knows his Italian atmosphere 
too well): the characters, not their 
surroundings, provide their atmo- 
sphere. At times he recalls Chekhov, 
even to the extent that his hero, like 
some of Chekhov’s, gives an impres- 
sion of inadequacy, even of silliness. 
Simpotico he is dearly meant to be, 
but by the end one feels for his brisk 
Bostonian Jessie, to whom be is un- 
faithful the moment they are apart, 
and who must know il, yet can surely 
never quite know what goes oa in his 
unAmerican mind. 

That Signor Vivante is writing in 
what is not his mother tongue makes 
the charged simplicity of his langu- 
age all the more impressive : it seems 
to hold much, to suggest more. The 
very occasional ftolianateness of 
phrase is acceptable and even 
enriches, with a pinch of oddness, his 
plain prose. 


In one sense the liming of the pub- typul humble saint who caw 
liciuion in this country of In the his possessions in a small «na« 
Heart of the Sens, by S. Y. Agnon. turns out lo be strong enough®, . 
last year’s Nob«l Prize winner, could over the sens faster than a W" 
not be belter. For this gentle, passion- T | 10 .consciously Old/* 
ate ivw<* embodies the Jew’s essential mcnt ^yle, aH it.aflwroMJ 
longing for the Holy Land and the | iU ; 0 n sometimes wWf-^ 
sincerity of the diaspora’s prayer over « parody of the 
2J*H) years for V Next/ Year nalurid descendant. 

in Jerusalem ’ The triumphant (heir forebears and ciwBJJJJS 

determination with which Ihe recent God is always" the Holy One. 0 ™? 
six-finyWar w&s fditghl does not scorn he he" and the proverbs 


six-flay War w&s foitghl does not seem 
surprising In the context of centuries 
of devotion by pilgHms like tbfac in 
Mr. Agrtoii’s story,. 

But readers encountering '-.Agnon 
for the first time might find him more 
attractive and varied as a writer in 
the Tm»o Tales which were published 
here last year. The story of. 7/i the 


psalmist are. never J ar v a ^> 0 - 
dc u pity but this. meiMfSJ 
ing a fable is no 
us and It takes longer tlaj 'J 
128 pages lo grow 
same moral fervour Wj 
Two . Tales bul there ^ ^ ^ 
was lighter., and lhf r< 


JtaaTouRNiER : Vendredi ou fes Lii 

Ibt tomb of France Is full of evid- ts 
«w of a national Crusoe-complex, rc 
' u all those thatched beach-oars c; 
qmms like Chez Robinson, tout w 
jtl Jouralef, >n his sly first novel, d 
dttided to go back to the' begin- o 
■ sad re-write Ihe whole story. His h 
' of view wobbles confusingly g< 
^ the ironic and the merely *1 
live, like that of the Dutch ti 
t-captain' who predicts the whole , a 
of fiio book ip. the firST few' d 
, vWh the help of a pack of |s 
ujt ejrds. ■ . . c 

pjonrnler’i castaway is still an i< 
JJwih-eenturyrBngllsfunan from 
w wl. dn Ihe evidence of the log- 
“no keeps, also something of a 
jgjthry French JnteUccUial 
, momenta. Theprac- < 
*2$, *W*ndndi la very clrcum- *" 
“Vtwyev^so that there js no I 
westing that this is the S 
;^^®An pilght subsist In Ihe con: v 
; Jo £ il i» toe transformations \ 

rea ^y matter c 

’Kn'!KiW € ™ ies R Wt vague, t 
Frf*. .7 r? has two halves; J 


ridav Bnu- : i're- i 

ierJ l^J 500 .. after, an initial i 

}««Jnabfc 7ki" p >. pecrauso .u. Ib a I 

JdouS hafi u°^ u ,LS . e ’ ^- 8 i 

bit BihiiL moulded 

I? L*!' Ft-Way . 

tfl r- 1 . f re toulidlngs and i 

“Friday 

/r ■ ' K r.;' r.. '.ii-j : Hl •.*!;• =.•: • 

SSstfea 

® L Bal 

ttOnkqcept 


GOOD FRIDAY 

Limbes du Facljiqite, 205pp. Paris : GaUhnnrd. 12fr. 


ts not having any, because he 
represents the germ of chaos, One 
carelessly discarded match and the 
whole man-made fabric of the island 
disintegrates. Under the influence 
of Friday, whose skill Is in harness- 
ing npture and not taming it, Robin- 
son abandons his geolropio life and 
Kfarts on a rather mysterious hello- 
tropJc one. When a xesoue, ship finally 
amyes Friday takes It but Robinson 
does not, choosing to remain on the 
island with a new companion, a 
cabin r boy Whom Ihe renames Jcudi, 
lo signify that Jupiter hns replaced 


Venus (Vendredi). This may or may 
not be M. Tournicr’s judgment on the 
point we have reached in our mythi- 
cal evolution. 

Into Vendredi he has packed rather 
too much anthropology and philo- 
sophy, but he describes the strange 
relationships between RoblnsOn and 
his environment imaginatively and 
even poetically at times. Ho is cer- 
tainly at his most entertaining when 
he hints at the dark forces that drive 
people to do things like burrow into 
pot-holes, sun-bathe or take mud 
baths. 


LAND GIRL 

SvLVfA \Vn.KiNSON : Moss on the North Side. 235pp. Hort-Davls. 25s. 

Like other novelists before her, revulsion from her mother; her 
Sylvia Wilkinson Is all too fascinated puzzled, brave attempts to under- 
wit h the American Countryside and stand the manifestations of sex 
with her own skill and sensitivity in. dround her. When she writes of 
describing it. Gary is the daughter nature. Miss Wilkinson can hardly 
of a Cherokee Indian ‘fat-mer’ and a he' faulted : she infuses description 

■ ..a. . j j A. : J _ 1 1 f I nv *1 4 M ...1 iL nvnlliiiMiiAt nf om<lL 


TT1UI >IVI unu 

describing it. Gary is thedaUg. . ..... , . . 

of a Cherokee Indian ■fftl’mer’ and ..a be faulted: she infuses description 
white prostitute i her adored, illiterate with the absolute excitement of accu- 
father dies and she has to JeaVe the racy ; the Important minutiae of the ; 
rnml Kurrnundinas she loves to . live country' child’s existence are lovingly 


with her despised mother in town; — - . w r" 

finally, she returns to the farm and accomplished, joyful prose, 
again takes up her friendship with But there js a terrible knowing 
the fartto boy, who, like the country teenage mawkishness about the soap-, 
iteelf, both fascinates and frightens opera first kiss and it sorts ill with 
v_ 1 i, iVi> innocence that aoes before l' and.' 


country c 
exposed. 


One rarely* reads such' 


Michael Joseph 

New Books for August 


FICTION 

TOM PENDLETON 

The Iron Orchard 

This fast moving and memorable novel will recall Sinclair 
Lewis’s OH . It is the story of a man and his dream of carving 
himself a niche in the big business of oil set against the authentic 
background of the Texan oilfields. 

GLADYS MITCHELL 

Skeleton Island ( 25 s) 

A new novel of mystery and suspense toy the author of The 
Cloaking Raven. 


PELHAM BOOKS 

DENIS LAW’S 

BOOK OF SOCCER No. 2 \m 

Includes contributions from a team of world experts as well as 
Denis Law’s own individually-styled chapters. Over too of the 
best action pictures obtainable . - 

JACK OLSEN 

Cassius Clay ( 30 s ) 

A biography of the man who is not only a brilliant boxer and 
one of the world’s beat known athletes, blit ’also an American 
. phenomenon of ( $e j 9 $o’a and a ' truly puzzliug: personality. 

, Illush'aicd. . 

ALAN BALL 

Ball of Fire ( 25 s) 

The story of one of the most expensive, playeis ever to be 
transferred from one English League dub to another and his years 
in football so far. Illustrated. • 

NEM ELLIOTT 

Dog Breeding (2 is) 

A thoroughly informative and authoritative guide, illustrated. 

JESSIE VALENTINE 

Better Golf— Definitely l . :> VM , 

With the aid of photographs and diagrams, Jessie Valentine* 
three times British Ladies 1 Champion, sets : down her method 
•for better golf. In roUaboradbri with George Hpughton. : . 

IAN WARD and PENIS WAITS 

Athletics : For Student and Coach 

oos) 

Two of Britain’s leading 1 coaches ’have odmbined to present 
, coaching information in; g dear-anp practical way. Illustrated. 


her a little. the Ipnocence that goes oetoce ;• ana 

Tlie book is a network Of elaborate Miss Wilkinson finds it hard to fuse ; 
flashbacks, linking the, half-wild ihe other characters Into the plot, 
child's mfnute observation of her The skiU of some. of the writing leadi 
surroundings, and her Reeling .forj it, one to . 

with her dim but grow mg se]f-awace- . froiti a novel which stil l has pleqty , . 
' njessj.hor love for her/at her v h'er to commend ifi Sensitivity is not all. 

. -i :■ r . j* 

BITS AND PIECES 


Opera nrst kiss anu u sons m wiUi . . . 7 • ■ . 

the Ipnocence that goes before and .• • ! . • 1 i'OPyf If] & thlf} CLUtUITlfl 

Miss Wilkinson finds it hard to fuse „• • , , l .. 


cars an!d one tecjhe&d, and after, a 
cbuple of slates Norwood junks ail 
three. His subsequept travels take him 
via NeW'York back to Ralph, but id 
the course of his adventured Nor- 
wood- picks iip a talking thicken, .a 
midget, a' ^bad dUbt, and a ML 

Portis is a talented writer: he has 
tit ‘good ear for dialogue' and ‘his .epi- 
sodes are well-shaped i ( inconsequen- 
tial, 1 ' • ' ' *' 

U.; .; ' . . ■ ' ", < . 

JAn et -HrrcriM AN : 

•: •; Bitrlql, ; 160pp. OoUanci. ?!*•. 

the Quaker ; Meoting i6r ■ BUrial is 

a i ..gathering at which the hvuigjuay 
Speak of and y remember Ihe j i neW y ■ 
dead- Janet Hitchroan has, made mw 

-th*. f At: ft- nOVCl WtllCO 


imperious and, beautiful woman who 
spent all her emotion ‘and energy on 
good works. Hef Norfolk Quaker - 
Siildhood in the last 1 ceptury Is V 
delightfully draWh, but after .that the • 
story moves from- orje; dramatic epl- , 
sodis' to : another,' and perapnaUtles - 
disappear into great; moments Of 
#ofld history: the WjWjPj the 
refugees lnTnuu» in the Firtl World 
Wirt Russlff during thjs famine, Wa{g ; .. 

jn Depression years, and so on. Eaph ; 
visnette is enjoyable ; tbere . arev 
|ome touching aefr-portpits by 
elderly members of m e Meeting; but \ 
the central pin 1 — A real Understand- 
ffiS:- of 'the heroine-Ms imsSitig,. antf 
SI book- remains - fragmented, with > 
So many high lights andmQt'eoopgh 


i Parlour Poetry 

Selected diii Introduced \ by . 

■■■ ■ MICHAEL 

« It is Christmas Day in the Workhorse • . . ”, " Billy’s dead 
and gone tb glory V ; v w i‘ ! ‘This is « unique and dellghtfill 
abthology of those best-toyed , 1 but now sadly : neglected, podtic 
gems of tbe Me that ended with .the . death of .Queen Victoria. 
Illustrated . Octobei; 13 CW- 0,0 , .; . 

The ill^trated London News 
i Vow BGdk 1967 ■ 

f This lB the: first Hhistrated London Neivs Year Book to be 
published and from now on It will be a tegular event in the 


m. 


Inestimable value. October 30 s 
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COMMUNITY OF DANCE 

Natalia Rosf-AVUF.va : Era of the Russian Ballet , 1770-1965. With a Foreword by Dame Ninelte dc Valois. 320pp. Gollu 111 : 7 . £2 5s. 
Mary Wioman : The Language of Dance. Translated from the German by Walter Sorell. 118pp. Macdonald and Evans. £4 4s. 
LeRoy Lfatiierman : Martha Graham. Photographs by Martha Swope. 178pp. Faber and Faber. £3 15s. 

Brian Reade : Ballet Designs ami Illustrations 1581-1940. 58pp. 173 plates. H.M.S.O. £5. 


The world of theatrical dance, like 
other similar communities, moves 
forward not by conflicts of race 
mid alliance but by dialectical 
comparison and discovery: know- 
ledge overtaking method: new re- 
placing old : a constant raising of 
standards. Four of the best recent 
books (one each by a Russian, a 
German, an American and an Eng- 
lishman! show the process at work 
while reflecting also the community’s 
essentia! internationalism. 

Natalia Roslnv leva’s Urn of the 
Russian Ballet. 1770-1965 was 
written in English by one of the most 
eminent contemporary Soviet ballet 
•dholars. Thus it ex lends the hand 
of knowledge from Moscow princi- 
pally towards British and American 
readers. For the first 'time ihfire 
exists in English an authoritative, 
well -documented work covering the 
Whole spectrum of Russian and 
Soviet ballet from its beginnings to 
the present day. Miss Roslavleva’.s 
references, footnotes, quotations and 
many original illustrations introduce - 
a range of source and archival 
material unfamiliar to western 
icholars. How many of us know 
that the Novosibirsk Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet is larger even than 
the Bolshoi ? That outside Moscow 
and Leningrad thirty other cities 
of the U.S.S.R. maintain their 
own ballet companies, several 
on n scale larger than the 
largest companies in America 
and western Europe ? That there 
Ja a Russian version of Checkmate 
to Sir Arthur Bliss’s score as well 
as de Valois's famous original ? That 
Stravinsky’s The Firebird is now in 
the repertory of the Bolshoi Theatre 
as h result of the Royal Bullet’s visit 
ht I9M ? This latest version does 
not use the Fokinc choreography but 
It does reproduce through pains- 
taking research the authentic 


Gidiivinc-Korovinc settings and cos- 
tumes, and the one costume created 
by Bakst. Such fresh details, coupled 
with challenging new judgments of 
historical periods and unusual excur- 
sions into dance philosophy and 
aesthetics, help to fill gaps in English 
and American accounts of ballet his- 
tory and t»i mitigate the book’s dull- 
ness of style and somewhat narrow 
sight-lines. 

The La n\;ii age af the Donee is by 
ihc distinguished German dancer, 
teacher and choreographer, Mary 
NVigman. Her reflections upon a 
dancing career of fifty years began 
as Die Spine he dcs Tttnzcs, published 
in Stuttgart four years ago. Imagina- 
tively translated by Walter Sorell, they 
appear now in Britain via America 
as a work written from the inside, 
a dancer’s view of dancing which 
reveals also the inner dancer: an 
artist responsive to sounds— the 
whispering and murmuring of a 
Chinese gong. “ bronze that sounded 
and sang "—to shapes, to colours and 
textures, to silence; an artrst who 
approaches space differently from 
an architect ; rhythm differently from 
a composer; breathing and stamina 
differently from an athlete. The sum 
is that dancer’s process of creation, 
a personal search for perfection 
movingly written to become a shared 
experience with every reader but 
comprehensible fully only by other 
artisits who know what she means by 
“ the final version never quite lives 
up to the original image*'. 

As un artist Mary Wrgman is inter- 
national. as an individual proudiy 
German, proclaiming “ the new 
German dance " through her art and 
reasserting the significance of the 
Central European movement in the 
dance expression of this century. 
Laban, Wigmiin, Jooss— these lenders 
of the movement have been philo- 
sophers and ncslhoticiam as much as 
creative artists, sometimes more so. 
By question, protest, rebellion they 


fnrecd the establishment of Jussic.il 
bullet to rethink its principles and 
accept expressionist ideas. *1 he 
extension of classical technique 
which followed may be considered by 
history to be the principal achieve- 
ment of the Central European move- 
ment. as it is of Isadora Duncan's 
free dance. It may also he their joint 
memorial. For ii is hard to believe 
that the personal choreographic lan- 
guage of Jooss and Wigman will out- 
live them any more than the dance 
of Ruth St. Denis, Wigman's Ameri- 
can contemporary, will outlive her. 
One creative force alone in this field 
may land only may! leave the legacy 
of an original dance language to be 
developed by future generations. 

“ Her achievement is nothing less 
than a theatrical revolution ", says 
the cover of LeRoy Leatherman’s 
Martha Graham : Portrait of an 
Artist and for once a blurb speaks 
truthfully. Graham is the most 
original artist of (he dance produced 
by America this century— not exclud- 
ing both Duncan and Balanchine. 
*’ Genius dancer, genius choreo- 
grapher, genius teacher, genius 
dramatist ", remarked Marie Ram- 
bert recently, '• four genius in 
one I ’’ But how and why the Graham 
art arose in the form it has is a 
mystery not entirely explained by the 
truth that genius itself is mystery. It 
may have to remain so because 
Graham has destroyed most of the 
private source material on which 
a definitive biography might one day 
have been based. Another principal 
source, says Mr. Leatherman, " Louis 
Horst, the man who knew her best 
and longest, died recently and left 
no written reminiscences". And 
when die i.s asked directly how she 
works and whence came the special 
language which is hers she cannot 
explain, or chooses not (o do so. 
Anecdotes, serppy,. « 2 l_J C .lierv the 
memories of dancers are ltd substi- 
tute. Yet everything she wants the 



MlMf NUTTING 

NOfNUWR LtSSDN Hit STORY OF SUEZ 


Desecration of 
my kingdom 


TheKabaha of 
BuQanda 


"A i/eiy colourful career, the 
; career oftpe 'King*. ('King . 
'Freddie ) of the tumultuous 
fcfngtjpm of Buganda/lshpre 


.-tgldiMih uemendouB,ze*t , i\- , 
; ; Bopk Society.' |!lus. 36a 


|; • : It; ^kV‘? 

; B io lo g i cat tha t H 0 d s , 
Incfop pest h-":: icUj/.'-y: 
control 1 ■ •>. ;• ; 


George O relish 


■vA.Sfb>y as absorbing as ai^ery'. 
. goqid^stronglY-ijIpJled' novel of 
Jaqtlbn and. infinitely more;;. 
'mip|qMflpt;' ^dvvnr.d JTyamp,. 


: :New 'Statesman. tiluS, aids!; 


TFifioreticftl issi/es ' • : • 
; in inter net ion -• > 

economics 


I M . O. . C lenient/ 8 .L.'Pfjste r, • 

K. J. Rotliwetl 1 i< yfi 


i. -v, 5 


Geoffrey McDermott, Spectator: 'A 
. courageous and necessary book. It would 
: ■ {lave been to the point at ^ny. moment in the 

lastten years. But atno moment could it •' ! ' ' 

have been^ more timely than now, as we 
; ; vvatch the latest stage of the M iddle East 
shambles which stems* directly from 
. .Eden's policy In 1 956/ 

The Times Literary Supplement;-]* He makes, • 

•t of- course. an immehsely Important t ; ■ "V 

• • contribution to hi story, Which nb orieelse 
cpuld .(op at any rate, ;would)haye made. ■ :: ] •, 

His story constitutes much the roost .... 

- substantial enlargement of bur knowledge of' , ■ i : - 
: c : 'Ine'factS'abdLft-tHe'Suez crisis, that has been - v?. ! ■* 
,- 1 -■ triad g, e spec I a I ly if Professor Thomas is ;■ V'.' i 
/: , X! 9hf ip: ng thai ho docvirffentaiy . 

":l : f n. tlie archives When - , ' : • f 

Thonies Barhian, This Listener: YA • brilliant " ' ' i « ' 

- P(Jtoo^f>onfth0^pot reporting vyhich 
; ; ponyeys-^ pf ; e?<clfefrieht and * . 

j ntri gye: that ]fjr^ai(ed ^fthe y ', ; 

■ \ : H ugh Thoin^si ; T I ie Times': *Vi gbrqu sly ; ; ' -ui o:]' 

,i - written Wit li'ftfr ^reafehcliadbgKtha^ i 

pOlitibaJ memoirs, -Mr^NFutUng'iGblUagi^^^^ v 

^are clearjy deplbted a^ m0n l of fesh' and. 

; ' 1 ' , bloqA* 5 icon g M]c(i ces eiid ?; 

W^se^pb.rtra its'areno •doubftvisry?i i hiji r> i • 

: Lu^bMruei jtb (h fe.than are rhadete sfe'ert 1f*i ; s ' < : 

: - hib^b'odkV'of fhlssort". ... Nbiw^a: " ■ 


I,- ■ ^ ■ .. 


I world to know about her. evurj, thing 
I >ho h.u discovered i>< rccorelctl on 
: stage. Her vvoiks aic her biography ; 

■ each one is a personal staiemenl. 

Mr. I.ealhcrmiin's book pol l rays 
her through her ballets in text and the 
stimulating photographs of Martha 
‘ Swope. As with Roslavleva these 
1 p holographs are more than illitslra- 
: lions. They are a private )oiirnev 
’ into past and pieseni halleK. the 
classroom and the creative process, 

: or as m uc Ii »if them as can be seen. 

' Here is ihe alphabet ol Graham's 

■ language inalerials and textures of 
I all kinds gathered into long, long 
1 cloaks, skirts, draperies, sculpted 
1 properties, light, the human body-- 

above all the body. 

» In such a portrait camera and pen 
‘ need to become one, each illuminating 
‘ what the other cannot express. 1 hey 
- do so. but at Ihe time time illuminate 
doubts and illusions. There arc those 
I who dream, not only in the United 
States but also in Britain, that the 

■ Graham School is the beginning of a 
’ school and system which may one day 
' acquire the permanence of Lenin- 
grad’s Marynsky-Kirov. Yet unless 
an outstanding lcuch;r or choreo- 
grapher steps forward quickly this 
must remain a dream. Even now 
when she is over seventy Grahaqi 

; Seems little concerned with whnf 
| comes after her. " I have no desire 
1 to proselytize," she remarked during 
1 her recent visit to London. She can- 
not or will not tench anyone else her 
roles, even though she is loo old to 
dance them herself. Ethel Winter, 
who now dnnees Graham's role in 
Night Journey, had to learn most of 
it from h film. 

Teachers from the Gruhnm School, 
even Graham herself, can explain 
only cloudily the principles of the 

.. niglhnd _iti ^hioh-4heywnrfc: — Tlltte" 
' is nothing on paper, nothing codified, 
nothing systematized. Grab urn re- 
mains Ihc one law and point of refer- 
ence. There is n method, of course, 
and it works, but will it continue to 
do so when GraliHin departs 7 Or will 
her departure cause, like the dcnlh of 
DiaghilCv, a diasporn, n scattering of 
diincers about the world each Inter- 
preting her gospel In their bwu way 7 
Maybe this must be the form of the 
future, a germination of sepurule 
ideas rather than consolidation in one 
central tradition. Mr. LcAthcrmun 
implies Ihe question by his approach 
to his subject- More than a portrait, 
his narrative is a deification bceuuso 
no one, it seems, will take her place. 

Brian Reade’s Bullet Designs and 
If lust ration* 1581-/940, published for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
compares with the bast foreign work 
In scholarship, quality of lllustmlion, 
design, typography mid priming. In 
scale it mutches the most impressive 
efforts, say, of the Centre Nutiomil 
de la Recherche Scicnliflquc. in Paris. 

The book gives a good deal of 
attention to ballet de ''cnur be- 
cause this happens 'lobe a particular 
feature of 'the theatrical prints and 
drawings possessed by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and Library, and 
the' Gabrielle Enthbveri Collection. 
The museum's, visual records, as Mr. 
Trenbhftrd iCox remarks in his fore- 
• word, constitute "in fact the national 
collection of ballet design's a nd r Illus- 
trations ”. ' Hence, the catalogue 
rpisopnt here assembled by Mr. 
Reade, the museum's, deputy keeper 
of Prints an.d Drawings, js vCry much 
needed t6 bring the collection ", to the 


notice.of a larger public and to pro- 
vide tin ihfdntfative survey, fof stud- 


^.iflW^prepd h#e«eK6iVs [ ^ 

debate in the ih^t two deodides. • 

. Vv 1 ~ \ . f 1 6ds 
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ents pf bal Jet b Istory ", •' ‘ ; 

' i *. Jn the. res pit .theatre and .fash fqn 
from th^. past .live again .through 
prints which art beautifully reprpr 
quceo and commeriiaries w?hich are 
more; ihati. JIic ' notes' their' author 
OiOdestJy claims; Jh addition to the 
ballet de. ctiur three/ periods arc 
covered particularly well. 

.. i First arc drawings by Bupntalenti*-. 
Parigi .^nd others, illustrating epa bTy- 
■ on ic forms of ballet! such a^the i nte r- 
• moizo, tournament ,,arid triumph. 

, Hext,. pltitcs 71; t<j JIM cover the first 
thlrty/'years^df^thd 1 .nineteenth cen- 
ji^y,. - mbStly ", through etchings arid 
lithographs,'-^ Including ; exa mplflS' of 

i Wtf i ovJ* .l ■ .-V ^ .» 


from oihvits by Mr r . 
jiar fascinution for ballet' 
because it shows the trw*? 

eighteenth-century £ 


romanticism. Lastly. ,h e m V 

s mno in A . mu ^: 


strong in designs of, he K 
lev period, especially ih e u..? 
Gontcharova and Larionov 1 


patchy, being particularly thini,. 


I WAS THERE 

CAMERON : Point of Departure. 318pp. Arthur barker. 36s. 

**** nn-nina sentences of one but confesses his debt to the drugs 
Culi ® r f( ; r nnnther and recoghition of tobacco and alcohol; he has a 
, lhl ir'c identity should be * (lair fur vivid prose; and he has 
rf^. 1 ! S , e learnt that "objective’’ reporting is 

^ was in Paris watching m >' lh and l| uit the only way a 

qoe eveamg I wa. m Umku reporter can work and still save his 

itf V ranE me from London soul alive is to be true to his own sub- 
Mma to go that weekend to jeetive vision, whether in absolute 
d 11,111 m terms It prove right or wrong. 

'viiie'iime f crossed the frontier from Newspapei reporting lends to bc- 
i n | 0 Irkutsk the temperature come more and more processed, like 
T} 0W you would have required io canned peas, and Mr. Cameron’s car- 
ipn on your hands and knees to cur w f L ip S iUU | downs and clashes of 
_ j. . . . . conscience with his proprietors comes 

sound of the Bonn it woujfl uv ;i ( j nK | v reminder lluit the Russell 
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A selection of early autumn titles in the Faber and Faber list 


FICTION 


HISTORY 


eighteenth century. Overall, it / 
not compare well as a wml 
lection with other? in > 4rit t 
Vienna, Italy. Germany, « r . 


. . iii »iiii ms proprietors comes 

sound of the aonu tt wouui us u ii nie | y reminder Unit the Russell 

midnight in London. archetype may be (inaliy lost. Mr. 

S&MhcJMR wouij ibcdov Cjnk .» n wrile f0 » a formll ,„ 


Tha Salt of the Earth 

CARLO MONTEROSSO A prize-winning Italian novel that 
depicts Christ in new gospels by John the Baptist, Judas 
Iscariot. Thomas Didymus and Simon Peier. Translated by 
Isabel Quigly, 25s 


History by the Highway 

M. D. ANDERSON on the way En which familiar sights In the 
countryside reveal the post. Illustrated. 30a 


iuh i Rrnaihvav ■ vt'uiu wrnc ror a lornumi 

^'I JEA-'n ^hcrskte when he was bid- 

3\l«iuon. ... den by lu.s newsrooms, but he was 


Sweden, let alone the growing Ap- 
ean collections. The reason?.' 


* ’’ and is constitutionally incapable of 

A journalist, or course. Who else firing a formula “story". Habitu- 
juld cast ihe fly with suc h S ?P ' sl ‘* ally lie reported what he saw, heard 


The Colonel's Photograph 

EUGENE IONESCO A collection of stories, translated by 
Jean Stewart, with tha exception ot The Stroller in the A/r, 
translated by John Russell. 25s 


Fieldwork In Local History 
W. G. HOSKINS A guide to the ways of finding end 
interpreting the material evidence of local history. 
Illustrated. 25s * 

Kites 


course, arc lack ol money 
of olficial encouragement. Untilfc 
arc overcome, no consisteot effon 
possible to make good thewd® 
of the past or assemble j rtmc 
, alive group of contemporary tlteu 
designs while they cstuUBkp 
chased cheaply. Not the Jean ^ 
able result of the publication^ 
let Designs and iHunni'm. k 
might be the incidental atlentH-aj 
draws to the poverty ol Jr^ 
museums in general, ind fcJ 
theatre collections in paiiioiL' 

One of the principal dftonV 
tween British and other nu^icv/f 
butions (o the dance ccwk'i 
is the degree of support vftkhvh 
receive from founda lions, stake; 
academic institutions. Uoltbi 
United States, France and the Si. 
Union, or Germany, Austria.Oei 
Slovakia, Sweden— one cou\d p 
with the list of namn-BriliiD 
courages neither Governmetii i 
foundation funds to publish 4t 
suits of research into dance lect? 
and history. It harno me' 
department devoted specilkaBi r 
the subject 

b<Iv;i ncctnrrTTiTs direction 
has declared an interest. Itkij 
museum or library specialize a & 
field jn a way which can wnF 

say, with the Dance ColltctiMfija 

Museum of Modern Art in NuM 
the libraries of the iniltojj! 
theatre studies in Colopeaw w» 
(ho Opern Library and M®® 
Paris or the smaller Oroim^ 
Theatre Museum and arefaw 
Stockholm. 

The British Museum iutotJ 
ill-catalogued for dance rewA- 
Pavlova section of the WeWi> 
Central Reference Library h“ 
been kept up to date an* P* 
tion nboul ten 
important private libraries.^ 
reflect the interests 


wl skill to keep the reader’s interest 
>iaj like salmon 7 No Jess 
iously one of that small band ot 
rs, the Fleet Street firemen who 
liven licence to rove the world, 
,-g on crises, strife and trouble 
k(i in the fashion of the staff ot the 
Tdtnl ward in a big hospital. 


/imes Cameron, who in the past 
rt ty or so years has been chief 
..«igo correspondent for the Dally 
[, press, the News Chronicle and 
ftdurr Pott, or a freelance with an 
open'midtekisone of the few Fleet 
Stmt men of the day who looks, 
sounds, and antes like a character 
in Sir Philip Gibbs's Street of Adven- 
ture. a now neglected novel that 
Inspired two generations of probably 
'Uiiiguided reporters to take a roman- 
£ view of their craft. He has all, 
onei) nearly all, the Gibbs equip- 
iam He is an idealist grown cynic ; 
lie is a liberal who (as they say of 

E cuh easily, and yet he has 
ed his skin to expose 
to wounds ; he is an ascetic, 


and fell, with a splendid indifference 
to the preconceptions of his bosses 
and his readers ; indeed, as he ex- 
plains in his book, he could be naively 
innocent of what his bosses expected 
him to wrile. In this way he could 
give one man’s view of a crisis, a war, 
or of Dr. Schweitzer (hat had a savour 
and a subjective standpoint that none 
of the modern brand of committee 
journalism, stylized by the “back- 
bench " of technicians, could live 
with. You like the Camerons or you 
lump them, but either way you are 
bound to respect them as craftsmen 
and as independent observers. 

Mr. Cameron is now in his fifties, 
with an assured public on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 
with his ideals still alive if soured, 
and with the writing talent 
he developed in that very dubious 
school of the Sunday Post in Scot- 
land in no way staled For the health 
of British journalism, may he prove 
not to be the lust, or nenrly the last, 
of his line. 


An Age 

BRIAN W. ALDISS Brian Aldias's latest scionca fiction 
novel. 21 b 


CLIVE HART Tha first historical survey of (ho kite 
throughout the 2,500 years of its existence. Proiusely 
illustrated. 70s 


AJatyi and His Inherited Poverty 

AMOS TUTUOLA Amos Tutuola draws on Western Nigerian 
folklore to tail the story ol Ajaiyi's search for deliverance. 25s 


EDUCATION 


The Eye of the Needle 

BEN STOLTZFUZ An American first novel, set in occupied 
France. 25s 


Qul Viva 

JACQUES LANZMANN The adventures of a young French 
Jew in the resistance movement. Translated by Tony White. 
26s 


Romantics at School 

MORRIS MARPLES The schooldays of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Shelley and Keais. Ulus. 30a 

Education, Culture and the Emotions 

G. H. BANTOCK Present dilemmas In education. In 

particular their intellectual and emotional context. 30s 

The Girls* Schools 

KATHLEEN OLLERENSHAW The future of public and other 
independent schools for girls. With tables. 30a 


The Seedling Stars 

JAMES BUSH Four stories with a common theme. 21s 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Beet Science Fiction Stories 
of Clifford Slmak. 21s 


l NATIONS AND PROPHET 

[JWp,.Call£0 : Europe's Future. 192pp. "Hoddcr and Stoughton. 
» 1 


Mister da V and other stories 

KIT REED A collection of her best science fiction end 
fantasy stories. 21 s 

Best Spy 8torles 

Edited by JOHN WELCOME 21s 

Best Army Stories , 

Edited by ANDREW GRAHAM 21s 


Science, Philosophy and ESP 

CHARLES McCREERY of the Institute of Psychophysical 
Research, Oxford, on telepathic and psychokinelic 
phenomena. 32s 6d 

Introduction to Computers 
KEITH LONDON With 91 diagrams. BOa 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


I [I » year ot more before to nccept Gaullisi direction. Thirdly, 
W Wilson mounted bis Euro- Atlanticism; the short answer here 
«arger. this Yale ex-professor is that for a confederation built 
Mi** 1 science startles perhaps round it nuclear military alliance a 
* initial postulate: “After flf- consensus is virtually excluded— 
Jtars of political achievement,; there can be no real polity while “ the 
tumptan movement is morii* i President of Rurope lives in Wnsbing- 
■ jVby?" .Certainly not,: In ton”. 

f°r- ' Well ihen. nobody s Europe 7 Since 
le'i niir ^ C i EI>sdc L ’ 110 Mpnilizing centre is likely as the 

aalism " !w y m bo S?il T ^ source, of pulilicul power and demo- 

• • rOr, ftS Mr, Gallea rvulir lMiillmni'V mutt mu' rlrHiiPC' 


Melba 

JOHN HETHERINGTON A new study of tha great prime 
donna. Willi plates 8- drawings. 60s 


Early to Rise 

HUGH BARRETT An account of lire aa a working pupil on a 
Suffolk farm in tha ‘thirties. Drawings by Rodario Barrett. 26a 


LITERATURE AND CRITICI8M 
Language and Sllencb 

GEORGE STEINER Collected essays end articles. 60s 

The Loves of Cobb McGuire 

BRIAN FRIEL Brian Frlel’s new play. 1 Ba w . 

Brief Lives by John Aubrey 

Adapted by PATRICK GAR LAND- for the stage. 16s. 

Touch 

THOM GUNN Autumn choice, Poeuy Book Society. 16a 


MUSIC - 


This Stubborn Soil 

WILLIAM A. OWENS A description of the author’s childhood 
in Texas at tha turn of the century. 30s 


pilke role of Genet Ri de Gaulle 
lo raise “the issues that 
P ways been wailing in the am- 
™* Dd cogfliciing terms, pro* 
motives of iho whole 
C*5^)ovemenl He goes fur- 


cvRlic legitimacy, must wc deduce 
thpt European union Is a boojum— 
a snare and a delusion ? Nol‘ neces- 
sarily. The author concludes Ihut 
moderation is the price of leadership. 
A Europe of Slides— but without de 
Cluullc’s crushing personality— may 


Dug Hammarakjdld 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN A poi trail based primarily on Dag 
Hammmakjbld’s diary Markings. Illustrated. 30s 


or officer* nf the inomen UJLj 

section of the London 


-^ContirW. . M u uuunc s crusnmg personality— may 

Partisan* n r c ^ nt n | 5 ® vc well be practicable . and indectl tbe 

i Eu r5*P c we ^ only way to save ihe western alliance. 


The Trial of Bara Pound 

JULIEN CORNELL A documanled account of Eva Pound'* 
treason trial compiled by his lawyer. With facsimiles. 30* 


Inslnnce, hns Hardly grown ai* 
the death of Lionel BrJ^J 


•de r i p only way to save me western, a mu nee. 

•f®d'vlew n t,u R pvo ‘ But the one indispensable condition 
f *Mlitw«i natoire is that : Britain pulls her weight in it: 

ftHfreWf»„^ 0mmun ^ which means, first and foremost, a 

^»Re anl ft ^LCalleo has the close ■alliance between Britain and 
-i 1 ^ 10 salvage nalr France, in a Europe genuinely in de- 
many trpdiicers, to pendent. pf America,.' • : ■: ' * •. 
hiiDW- ih E ih lhe foreseeable ' • . 

the national " . • ' ' 

. rsc ' nationalisrii Carl- J. Friedrich: An Introduc- 
1^: “donJJtS^SeroMB tenden- ‘ fioh to Political Theory. 182pp. 

Tends towards.. Harper and Row, £2 4s. 


private, more sjjcdaWWP . 
Ihe Society for The^ire ktg 
Imperial Society of ^ 
Dancing and the 
Dancing, have the I kT,0 *?Jjr 

possess' neither prf n,1> ? 4 . 


which means, first and foremost, a 
close alliance between Britain and 
France, in a Europe genuinely :|nde- 


to fill so great a gap. 


• Three main mensure>a«* 
lo sustain the scholarship 
essential partner to . 
stage,. Vjrst.-ihe ^1^0^ ||^ 
one . institution to. 


Frad Aroher: hfa Ufa and times - 

JOHN WELCOME A biography of ons of tlie greatest; ‘ 

jockeys of tha Victorian ora. Illustrated. 26s . 

Words and Music for a Meehan (cat Man 

OLIVER STEWART Oliver Stewart lolls pi Ills life Trorn tha 
sg^'bf feovenieen. 25?. ' '' 


Anion Wabarn 

WALTER KOLN EDER A complete analytical study of 
Webern's music. Translated by Humphrey Searla. With many 
music examples- 70s 

Balakirev 

EDWARD GARDEN Tha first critical study oi the leader ol 
the group of Russian composers that included Borodin end 
Mussorgsky. Illustrated, and with music examples. 70s 

Fundamentals of Mualoal Composition 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG Edited by Leonard Stein end 
pemld Strang. With numerov* music examples. 7 gna : 

Indian OChoas: their history and growth 
RINA SINGHA & REGINALD MASSEY Illustrated. 63a 


ART AND ALLIED 9USJSCTS 


.Travel . \ 

Turkey: a traveller's guide . 

GWYN WILLIAMS Illustrated with plates & mfcpe. 60* . 


Musical Inatrumenta and their SymbolisniTn 
' ^ Western Art r.' : C;.\ 

1 ‘ 'EMANUEL WINTERNITZ deals especially with tlie . 
• Renaissance and Baroque periods. With numeroqi 
Illustrations. 8 gns 1 ’ 


ec Pitcenirai' : ' , '; U |C ^ ,us l ° WHru5 " Harper and Row, ** -to. 

It would be difikult. l p ima gi |)^ 
B S L* H e nte ( the federalist ' reec- moTe live| y introduolion to Jhe Ideas 
SrfSS of tbe great political theorists than 
. twelve lectures .delivered, by 


dance from among 


^aiui 11 Would be difficult, to imagine ..a. 


libraries, qpd museum 
Secondly, the.encourag^, 
least otw .university W ' JJJ 
pgr t men t : of dance 
those established fix 
Central Europe. . 
UbOfalion of 
bodies in the British . ^ 

gather - , support f ‘ ir A u 

from Oovernmenf.^Ar^ ^ 
university cireles. . _ wi H coft*S 
such as these 't 


Touring Libya / 

PHILIp WARD A- guide to Libya*? western province*,, .. 
- Illustrated with plates & maps. 26? 1 _ . ■ 


J,^piQU0us : today in 8 ihc ideal Prdfeasor Friedrich to a 

KM* iMlo^fp r . ih, b Bug! »M««bce at 

. .^ CD he exoressesjhe hope of bei 


Kerala : •’>• -• •* • - . 

GEORGE- WOODCOCK A description of the pa?t and 
present of this small Indian slata. Illustrated with plate* 


a student’ . ’ and maps. 42s 




fcfes ?«?■ as. ff asaad *-ssss. _ . 


sssra^sas 

proposals for.' 'less a'svaiemalic. and therefore dead, . *TQcquevj|l® .,^ 8 ei ; • . , • . 


Colllafori IH Bruaeele 

JOHN NEWHOUSf The story of the Common Market crisis • 


vplume of the 


its own. .wntere w n x 


its own. ^ 

they heed, 

lhe academic it 

Idrlcal .‘Si; 

dance to^bie Wffis ? 


. A Short History of Chlnaaa Art .. . 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN Wlthiniany illuStr^ilona 42a 
' jBtonp da Chine > ,> ti , 

p. j. DONNELLY In tlie series 'Faber Monographs on 
Pottery 'and Porcelain'. With numerous illustrations. 7 gna 

. Early Christian Art 

,F. VAN DER MEER.Ari lntorprptetipn:of the. way Iq which th* - 
fundamental beliefs of the early Christians were . . 
communicated. through their art. With numerous 
.S|lu8trallon9.608 ' ’ 

Kadurta 1 SI 7 - 1 967*2017 7 • 

MAX LOCK and Partners. The first detailed plan in depth tor 
■ e largo city in a developing Country, With numerous 
Illustrations. 8 gns > . , 

Islamlo Archlteotujfp anil Hs Dqcorstton 800-1500 
' DEREK HILL & oLeG GRABAR A. new edition. With IS 
bploiir phoiqgraph? & |M 2 in black' and whit?. .8 gns 

/ Asymniptrlo Typpgraphy . . • ; : > 

•JAN TSCHICrtbLf) tha first' Ehiilleh translation if Jan 


Mu 


■ Strategy :The Indlrect Approaoh ■- r ,j , ■ : - Asymniptrlo Typography - ; ' ■'• < ' • i- 

I . R H LIDDELL HART The sixth. reViSad- edition ^of pir Besll f j ANT8CH I CHO.Lb the lirstEnbllah translation if Ja 

■ ■ Liddell' H art's xilasalc, first published in 1920 a& Ttie Dpc/a/va.:: Yschlchold'B'olewlo of 1936. Translated by. . . 

^ -'Mftw Q( History- With - ’•qiapffcflfifl 1 .. i : : t’ '■■■>•» ii '-r;. ^ 1 Ruari Mac Leah. Illustrated throughout. 46s . 
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-rhe duleksBnd War 1 : prolude toT/fetnam ■ 1 ; ' f ‘ iaalo Typography 

.A JLi.". Ala'ninn A UimMlLt's ebsiultmibA BlWnflllt rtHill ’** R. BIRRS Afl 


Juan' Chill's 


uio^ntegra- end equality. • llIciEN BODARD A JoumBilst's eyawItness accoulit of th* " ■■ JOHN R. Bl 

: Ofee/edUejL[ ‘ feofessor Friedrich . . spills- put ; yfo.\ fao In Frenoh - ^indofehln*, 1 WltjVmaps. 4S»;;;.. ; -v» \ • typographic 
WaffGfeaM^ everything very carefully, using % • -j. ^ -V . r \*. package ai 

PutfibutioO ’ olfeaianllv colloquial style and taking jpurneV; Through China • .: .yv; .- :l r ■; 


y’tha author.df 
map. 4 is 




• Klhe; 1 w6rk of ^hq ul r id o , This period, 
. mou^b -hOt ! pprticularl y separated 


touches— a od' some -suojww, « 
JhfpOgha necessity in so short a book, he 
■tpucttej.very lightly uideed. For t hp. 
university teacher, these lecuires arc 

■ finodiel of fioW tobe simifftaneoudy 

^introdiiclrtdv . ,! and slimulaJln» 


JOHN R. BIGGS An e^ahn I nation nf the fundamentals pi 
typographic design. Ittustraled thfoughouL 30s 

package and Print 

ALEC DAVIS The development of container and label 
design over four centuries. Illustrated throughout. 84 b 
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Crosscurren ts — 1 II 


Separate Spheres 


By Fi 


twins 


Hope 


“rrniNGMSH politics are non- 

ff-f ideological, non-ini cl leci ual 
J 1 and therefore lion-literary. 
English literature at present re- 
turns the compliment. Wo accept 
very readily the argument that 
literature and politics arc separ- 
ate spheres ; that the heady 
excitements of the one become in- 
justice and oppression in the oilier ; 
that to mix them will damage both. 
At the University of California I 
heard an American graduate sludenl 
complain about the narrowness of 
contemporary political philosophy. 
Some professors, he admitted, were 
hotting things up a bit; they taught 
“ existential politics **. What were 
the authors for that course, 1 asked. 
Camus, he said. I was astonished 
that any serious course in politics 
should involve reading Camus; and 
then astonished at my own very Eng- 
lish astonishment. 

* + * 

They order these things better in 
America, where politics only pretend 
to be non -ideological ; whcr;c prag- 
matism itself has become an ideology 
to be defended overseas with fire and 
sword; where political literature still 
exists. As Dr. Donald Dnvic mourn- 
fully observed in the New Statesman 
a year or two ago, young American 
poets are now teaching their English 
contemporaries lessons which they 
might have picked up from Auden 
and Spender in the first place. One 
can smugly reply that this is because 
the injuslices. of American society 
are more obvious and more terrible. 
(Send slumps in our time, O Lord.) 

I am not sure that this will do.- Not 
nil great work needs a great theme: 
All the Kings Men is n far better 
political noveL than For Whom. the 
Bell Tolls, though it has a far less 
resonant political subject. As any 
editor of a poetry magazine can tell 
you, the hydrogen bomb is not only 


the most awesome phenomenon but 
also the greatest impircr of bad verse 
of our time. 

There were the 1930s, of course: 
and, according to one school of 
thought, the literary task they under- 
took was politically completed in the 
1940s. The legislation of the Alltce 
Government was the Left Book 
Club's word made flesh. One might 
note in passing that, like other doc- 
trines, it was somewhat changed in 
the process. One thing Ihe 1930s 
radical writers had in common was 
a contempt for “ Major Attlee ” and 
his petty-bourgeois reform-mongcr- 
ing. Their most overt practical poli- 
lical purpose was international, not 
domestic: a hall to European 

Fascism, not a free health service. 
Events may have proved them right, 
sooner than they expected, in arguing 
that Fascism had to be destroyed ; 
but they hardly influenced this area 
of policy. 

In any cast, even if one were to 
grant them a share In the general 
thrust of postwar reconstruction— in 
influencing, for example, Ihe middle 
classes not to fight quite so hard as 
they might otherwise have done for 
an immediate restoration of all their 
privileges— one could hardly add that 
they had started something perman- 
ent. The sound and fury of the 
later 1950s are little more of r poli- 
tical literature than (he snobbery and 
right-wing romanticism of the late 
1940s (Waugh, Thirkell, Eliot's 
plays). The theatre might plead 
exemption from this generalization 
and .will be dealt with in nnothcr 
article; for the rest it is hard to say 
whether writers have more compre- 
hensively .ignored politics than 
politicians have Ignored writers, or 
vice versa. 

One thing certainly hns sunk, 
though not without trace : the 1930s' 


confidence that any literary-political 
alliance would lean to the Left. The 
case for this was always a dubious 
one, bolstered by such dubious argu- 
ments as Sartre's that the writer's 
subject was human freedom, there- 
fore he could not but support the 
workers against ihe bourgeoisie. It 
is the moderate Left, rather than the 
Right, that now must lirmly insists on 
the separation of literature T laud- 
able sentiment”) from politics 
("realistic calculations and 
the moderate Left lends to 
occupy a high proportion of 
academic and editorial chairs. 
“ Literature in politics ” now suggests 
D’Annunzio or Nietzsche rather than 
Siione or Mill. We glory in our 
dullness, take Lord Snow’s strictures 
to heart, shake a retrospective fist at 
Eliot, Lawrence, Yeats and Pound, 
and prefer Mr. Wilson to General 
de Gaulle. The General’s first lec- 
ture to the Stall’ College quoted 
Socrates, Lucretius, Bergson, Goethe, 
Comte, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo and 
Anatole France; Mr. . Wilson’s 
favourite contemporary novelist is 
alleged to be the author of The 
Crowthers of Bankdam. (Any Eng- 
lish reader growling suspiciously that 
this proves nothing at all is merely 
reinforcing the point.) De Gaulle’s 
memoirs belong to French literature ; 
Mr. Wilson's speeches — well. But it 
would be a foolhardy man who tried 
to argue anything from that among 
liberal-minded Englishmen. 
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In a curious way, this aMUude owes 
a great deal of the last great political 
writer this country produced: 
George Orwell. To sny I hat Orwell 
was eventually 1 an anltpollUcal 
writer would be to give Moscow 
game, set and match, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that his influence has 
made many people mistake an anti- 


depends, of course, what .sort of 
generalizations arc meant. But it is 
hardly a promising antithesis. 
Western anti -Stalinist writing lot' 
which Kocstlcr and Orwell are per- 
haps the flower) was supposed to 
substitute a democratic humanism 
for the rigidities and absurdities of 
the fellow-travellers. Darkness at 
Noon, after all, is a political hook; 
its author also wrote those very 
** engaged " novels, Thieves in the 
Night and Arrival and Departure. 
But what follows? (Let us avoid 
rash statements about causes.) A 
climate of opinion where generaliza- 
tions are for bureaucrats ; where it 
was thought to be distinctive proof 
of the Russian government's crass 
philistinism (rather than tyranny) 
that they ascribed political signifi- 
cance to Doctor Zhivago. That 
wasn't politics, it was literature. 

England being England, such a cli- 
mate is neither nihilistic nor selfish. 
Concern, liberal concern, still finds 
customers ; political agnostics can 
make gentle fun of their own protec- 
ted agnosticism. Somewhere near the 
border of opting out, but still on this 
Forsterian side of it, there are remark- 
able flowerings: D. J. Enright's 
poems, V. S. Naipaui's novels (The 
Min tic Men, after all, is clearly if not 
strongly a political book), the new 
town manoeuvrings of Angus Wil- 
son’s Late Call. There are, as liberals 
accused of political abdication insist, 
some bed-rock issues: South Africa, 
racial discrimination, old people, 
sexual equality. So there are books 
about them : The Evidence of Love, 
City of. Spades, Memento ' Mori, 
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repeat 


idleness. Colin Falck. writing in i 
Review, complained of Philip hrli 
who offers even fewer lufam 
wind than D. J. Enright, that bin* 
envisaged no alternative loibjjj 
industrial society, that it 
polate, but not | hope uajibAJjtf 
of stoical precepts for ea&gthi 
should be transcended. "ft* 
critic sensibly warned 
sis would be met by cries of 
cist”, but that if LawienttWc- 
vived them he hoped to doiht'K 
1 think il would be fairer to nxlr 
kin’s poems as a criticism of 
than lo use society as a criiida 
the poems, but the point is not 
factious: if that exquisite 
choly is Ihe best the age can do, 
haps there is something wronj 
the age ? 

No poet can turn Alexandria 
Athens by an effort of will, rajr J 
than he can pull himself upjr 
own boot-straps : but Alwott 


gut in the absence of genius 
^ " on ly classify movements. A 


colonies will do that for us. Indeed 
they did, and having provided jobs 
for the middle classes, they are now 
providing subjects for writers, not 
to say the writers themselves. The 
Commonwealth writer conics to 
England with a few good books 


CASSELL 


AUTUMN 
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a matter 
Shakespeare 


already written or brewing about the 
society (and politics) of his native 


dramatist as 
and the Charterhouse 


country; then he wonders whether 
he is able to tackle the society and 
politics of England; often he must 
wonder whether it is his ignorance 
or English subtlety that makes the 
subject sodillieult. He might be for- 
given for deciding that there is no 
such thing; that it is not English 
writers who have abandoned politics, 
bul English politicians. 


SIR ROBERT MENZIES 

AFTERNOON LIGHT Some Memories of Men and Events 


piece of writing by shrill in- 

* _ .... I ! _ _ Lul An rt ah n 


Our greatest living world statesman looks back on the events of the past thirty years and oil so mo of 
the men who, with him, were deeply involved in those events. His book is full of challenging comment 
on contemporary affairs and on the political figures who have, with greater or lesser distinction, played 
their parts on the world’s stage. But it is also delightfully illuminated with intimate anecdotes, 
essentially first-hand, and charmingly discursive on the two great loves of his life, the practice of law 
and the game of cricket. 42/-, 23 October. 
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One can always relieve frustrations 
with fantasies. Learned articles have 
argued (hut spy-liction is a serious 
index of our preoccupations. Il is 
in n sense the perfect non-political 


nieut that writers in illiberal «aI.Mus: Mr. Maurice Edelman. No- outlet of politics: politics reduced to 
tries should be grateful Lhai they^Kbody could say that Mr. Edelman’* » series o^childish dormitory-raids, 
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A FORTUNATE MAN 
John Berger & Jean Mohr;- * - 
, a genuine tour de force 1 - The 
Observer. ‘If Is a beautiful book* ’ 
Th^Guerdfan, ; 

Illustrated./! 66 pp. 30 s. 
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THE LABYRINTH OF 
SOLITUDE 

Octayip ppz ' ■■ ' ‘.' 5: ■ : 

y.vCpjppJeteBtha trinity : of madia n> 
works ■ Bb'ou^ The ..spirit, of modern 
'The SundayTlmes. 


DIVISION STREET: 

AMERICA .. 1 - : .v-!V v:,V 

StudaTerkel. : ; : 

A. remarkable aelf-portrait of con- 
temporary America complied from 
Interviews with Chicagoans. 'The 
general reader will find It as exciting 
as a good novel' - Nelson Algren . 
October. 370pp. 63*. i"* 


THE 


REVOLUtiONARY 

silhouettes : : 

A. V,. Lunacharsky 
' Suppressed by ; .StplTn : Irith©,.19^0si 


THE MEDIUM IS 
MA38AQE 
Marshall McLuhan & . 

Quentin Flore 

McLuhan'e most .accessible and 
exciting book. Pictures and typo- 
graphic Invention so blend with 
text as to shatter one's sense of 
what a. book la. 

September, illustrated 160pp. 42s. 


CONVERSATIONS in japM 
David Rlosman A 
Evolyn Thompson Rlesman 
.This roport of the Rlesmana Ww . 
to Japan In-1661 Is not only a atH 
travel book but a searching enqulgp.-- 
Into modomlsm In Jftpdn. ; . 
October, 372pp, 63s.- 


; r,%. and never before published In tlile 

w a #/!;■:*: -.r'.' : U. v ‘V W-** --.country,: jntimats jortralta-pf . the 

' Essays' bn 'fioblaYltfflri' iWct S ^ r * * - 35 ?'^ 

; ■; * . ; great French' hlstorfah cider ^ V 


THfi AMBIDEXTROUS • 
UNIVERSE , - 

Martin Gardner 

The amazing world of symmetry and 
. asynjmetOf In nature dnd science, 
. explored :by ;the hgthob 
twikial Pintles and Dlyetslona , . . 
... , August,. Illustrated fl88ppi 4Z8i ' : ‘ 


HOGARTH TO CRUIKSHANK 

A briHlanU^udy of social change >? 
expressed In and ■ stimulated R 
graphic satire. Illiistfatlpns roij*;. 
among others; Hogarth, R?^ an J 
aoh, Glllray and the . Ct'iH.k®^ 
October. Illustrated. MOPP',,^^ 


setiplive adjective, every well-worn 
sinution: one could distrust them 
ilfey came from a far more exotic 
ind unknown milieu than the House 
ol Commons, as one mistrusts Nevil 
Stole ot Howard Spring even when 
they are on ibeir most carefully 
chows ground. If there is one sin 
for which the iwcntieth century has 
no excuse, il is trusting experts, 
toques Barzun, in a lucid moment, 
wnirked lhai Just because a man is 
3 scientist he will not necessarily be 
able to say anything interesting about 
'science. Ft Is true many times over 
about politicians. 

j Hie interaction of politics and 
Venture, (hen, demands a certain 
ftoulltctual democracy on both sides. 
;1bo expert's work runs into the 
^ comments, and both sides 
what they are talking about, 
flhimt necessury for the audience 
®fi The Road to Wigan Pier 
to /W that they can weigh in and 
dim whai Orwell [s discussing, but 
urn they can recognize It as part 
d politics and part of their own 
,)«»• Bui in postwar England this 
Awton no longer holds. There is 
shinty as well as impotence: 
only a changed world role and 
«w*PK of ideological landmarks 
“ ^ J^hine,'' puzzlement about 
“»e politics is going on j - 
whether (herb is any at nil. 
Me is some rough Justice hr the 
that classical liberalism aims 
WHishipg politics altogether (" an 
1 hl J )r y as Mario Savio 
n ai Berkeley), and that mature 
■nt Joctejiqs; do Indeed fool soniq 
w people some of the time into 
goal has already 
Yesterday tho poets 
owijJ’ -J. |?ombs ; today the 
jKggMni the bicycle races— or 
ilfr — through tKb suburbs. 

•V». Conservative on 
iMlSSSj ^ >1 it 'the party 1 of 
tS'fevWbody who wants' to 


It is not 

just that as things get duller at home 
readers call for madder music and 
stronger wine somewhere in the 
world ; nor just that the spy, an iso- 
lated operator, is a suitable hero for 
liberal romantics. There is also the 
feeling, crudely articulated by Flem- 
ing and carefully embroidered by Le 
Carrd, that "We are only in this dirty 
game because They started it. One 
can hardly imagine John Buchan's 
heroes wishing that the whole thing 
would stop, however much they may 
individually have wanted Out of this 
or that adventure. There would 
always be another enemy of the 
Crown somewhere, and dealing with 
him would be a rough business. 
George Smiley's raison d'iiat is 
rather more tortured. One can, of 
course, go on knocking out racy tales 
of gun-running to Latin America or 
stealing diamonds from oil-rich 
sheikhs. But in the Big League there 
is an uneasy sense that winning this 
particular game would also end it, 
and that it takes some justifying to 
play it at all. It is an odd word to 
use, but there is something pallid 
about our literary spies. 

. Should we be surprised, or hopeful, 
or indignant ? Should wc point to 
the slill considerable Injuslices of 
English society, or the still fascinat- 
ing ramifleolions of English power, 
and tell writers to seek them out ? 
But writers rarely do their best work 
under these sort of orders from the 
touch line. We should be more likely 
to get a new Logue than a nCw 
Auden, The Power Game ruthcr 
IhHn Duddcn brooks. Should we 
scold Ihe politicians for not paying 
nidre attention to the best reports on 
the nation’s intellectual condition? 
Do we want to , hear Mr. WiJsorj 
quoting William C3oldlfig, or run 
Miss Jcmiic Lee against And rtf Mal- 
raux 7 The very thought breeds 
weariness and despair. The gap. is 


MONTAGU NORMAN 

by ANDREW BOYLE 

A major work by a biographer of distinction : a critical study of one of the most powerful Englishmen 
of modern times who was for almost a quarter of a century Governor of the Bank of England. No 
Governor has ever held office for so long, the normal two-year term being waived because he appeared 
to be indispensable, and from 1920-1944 his policies affected the Lives of everyone in Britain. Andrew 
Boyle has probed deeply beneath the surface to present the fust true portrait of a mail who was his 
own worst enemy. 42/-, 9 November. 


GENERAL ANDRE BEAUFRE 

1940 : THE FALL OF FRANCE 

An historical document of prime importance— an eye-witness account of the tragic events that led to 
the collapse of France when the French Army, the greatest in the Western world, with the reinforce- 
ment of the Maginot Line, failed disastrously to stein the German advance and left France at the 
mercy of Hitler. General Beaufre was a member of the Allied Military Mission which went to Russia 
in 1939 to try to form a new Eastern front. Throughout the fateful days of the collapse of France ha 
was at Headquarters in Paris. 42/-, 9 November. 


ROBERT GRAVES & OMAR ALI-SHAH 

THE RUBAJYYAT OF OMAR ICHAYAAM ... 

A new translation with critical commentaries 

For the first lime a classical Persian scholar and a major English poet collaborate in a true translation 
which shows Omar Khayadm’s philosophy to be the reverse of that presented, in ignorance of the 
Persian language and of Stifle syihbolism, by Edward Fitzgerald. 21/-, 9 November. 


ALEXIS UCHINE , 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF WINES AND SPIRITS 

No other book in' any language can approach this monumental volume in the breadth of its range and 
in its authority. Alexii Lichine, the famous author of the now classic Wht$s of France, has spent tho 
past ten years in preparihg it and has amassed the most up-to-date information onthewinea and spirits 
of every country in the world producing significant quantities. It will become the accepted authority 
in both the public and professional domain, 6SU pp., Crown 4to, 52 maps. £5 5s., 9 November, 


ALEC WAUGH 

MY BROTHER EVELYN and Other Profiles 

A delight fill volume of memories of his brother and twenty-five friends-between-the-wars. The section 
on Evelyn throws new light on the, early years and reveals an insight which only one so close as a 
brother could have. The profiles include Sir Edmurfd Oosse, Ernest Rhys, Grant Richards, Frank 
Swinnorton,, Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, Richard Aldington; Hugh Kingsmilh; Gejfard Hopkins, 
■ Ralph Straus, W. W. Jacobs, Hugh Walpole^ Glifford Bax, j. GfSqtilte, E. S.'P. Hnynes, Vyvyan 
Holland, Michael; Arlqn, 1 Sbmers^ Maughnm. 30/-, 9 November. 
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VYVYAN HOLLAND . "■ 

ctArt an explosion of LiMfeRiCKS:. . ^ 

— -- J - L ; Vyy^HdUah4(Osrar' Wilde’s sqn} has selected Ins Juindred best (printable). Ilmeribks and compfe-: 

mente them with an aimlsing commentary on' the (improbable) origins and identities of the unwitting 
herdes and heroines. George Sprod has produced o hundred drawings which take ^ ; djg at the verses 
or hilaribusly add, to the commentaries. Crown- 4to, 21/-, 9 October. ! ’ J ?: ( } . [■ \ 
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THeLey'TT-OWNERS 
Herbert, (I. Gantt'- '.■V' . 1 1 • 

The birth ahd growth of a new 
cojnmunlt^ln America, 'it makes 
or>the 
Nathan 
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GO.CIAL ORIGINS OF 
DICTATORSHIP, AND 
DEMOCRACY r 

Immense wit and ertid|flpn.d^ ,-n 
Ing the change from < ]■■■ 
Industrial economy. 


imnchmnU.' r ”< w. Unfinished, 
four idw* oli ^ society ' 

Ido not think 


A few volumes still remain to com- 
plete the English translation of the 
fourih Russian edition 1 of Lenin’s 


ALEC ROBERTSON; ' 

REQUIEM : Music of and Consolation 

An authoritative study beginning with the polyphonic Masses of the 14th to 16th centuries, encora-. 
passjng Mozart, Verdi, Berlioz, F(uir6‘ and iriejuding Stravinsky, Elgar and Britten. I ; . , , ' 

Royal Sw, 209 music 'ekanples. .$3/-, 14 Sppteuibei-.. , \-\ % 
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JOSE SUAREZ & JQHN Mi^VRKS 

^aasiinrK^Far-™ - THE : . : LEFE - AND • 'DEATH V • ' v .- 

ff rthi'r “hSSppSrSd'tib the^wV - Tlxe liiok c^tiillOS bull-fighting pihptbgraphs ever taken, by the^ lead ifts' Spanish authority, with cora^ 
ots^lphire. The preceding vohim^.' tbgeth^ . with .. ' nientary by llie leading English expert- : J x9F, 64 JUllpage photographs. 50/s ^ November. 

some articles or other/ dramments .... 

' v-fJEWf-hrliii * 'Sb.readfifliW 5 NVhich have^ recently come to light or ^ ^ __ nznixi'A'. I ' V l’!". • ■’ ' 

s: f a?7) : ? 'Y he . re attribution to-.Lepih tea only p Ajf. J* SHOI^* J-UMP1NG_ •! • r • ; . i;f 

: this Is ^retoti vefy beert^ but fa ’ ’ The *twW^jutapWft«^ beginihngs as a «pp«t ijor cavalty- dffleers to one of the univer^l 

* i ' necessary to fill In ’ minor , gaps in ■ sports of tlie. world. ! ppi Smyth^ias talked with many of the great riders qf Ute eady days and % 

surely ndt ( Lenlu's multifarious poUtical activity. : C pftipeted -against every top show Jumper of. the present day. . Her accbunt ls therefore a very personal 

““ ' " ’ — — jljustrated with 127 action photographs, many reproduced Cor the first time. 50/-, 9 November. , 
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SYDNEY BOOKS FOR 

MEHtf imm RECENT TITLES 


WAR AND NUDCS M 
NEW ZEAUHO, 1855-1870 


B. J. Dalton 


T ie fii'sl detailed study of ihe years between tin? iniioriuclion 
oi responsible government and the end ol Ihe v.ari ol the iBnO's, 
and the first to e> amine native policy in its palilii.il content. 56s 


IHE GREY OF RUIHM VAIOR 


R. I. Jack 


The Grey Valor, extensively annolatoil, illuminates the important 
and controversial question of fifteenth-cenlury economic con- 
aitions. and Iheir effect on the English baronage in the aae ol 
basloid feudal 131'n'. v «- 


Stuart Historical Studies 


SAW-PIT WHARION 


G. F. Trevallyn Jones 


The career of Philip, Fourth Lord Wharton from 1640-1690 
throwing much irght on the turbulent period between the Purilan 
revolution and the 'glorious' one of the eighties. <0s 


ESSAYS IN HONOUR OF 
6RMHS WHEEUEB THATCHER 


Edited by E. C. B. Maclaurin 


Contributions both from colleagues and youn.j m.IioIu. Mover inn 

whl^l 1 hn fi? P r ;i Th ?o h ? r 5 P rimar V interest, Islamic studies, 

which he taughl both at Oxford and Sydney. 48s 


THE GOHMOHWEMTI 
ANDIHE UHIIED NATIONS 


T. B, Millar 


The understanding of both, these supra-national fnstriutfons Is 
enhanced by this book, which provides a full survey of the 
K ? dncertod 9 r otherwise— of Commonwealth countries 
at me Ll. m. .. . August With voting tables. -Ms 


OF HATTIE ABBEY 1275-SIS 


Edited by Eleanor Searle 
and Barbara Ross 


A| translation. °f thirty accounts, comprehensively annotated. : - 
P l 0n8thv irttr °duclion Blue! dating, the • ■ 
^inth P J eb0th rofe'nternal organisation of the monastery ' 
and In.the management. of its estates; . JAI 
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SOCIALITE AND SOCIALIST 

Maruarlt Ri.uniun : The Conn less of liVrnt'iWi. 356pp. Cnsscll. £2 10s 

Lady Warwick vcri.unly dc^rvcd ln\ own wife 1 ad\ W:n wi.k wruie |» . ij ■ 

tlliv biography, which is a serious toll him Thai oik* «if hci children was con] idea - fh- W,1S ^ c«ml 

atlempt io recapture die essentials his and dial lie had no lijilii i.» have p mVtfr would n !,on,c u »w£ 

of a any personalilv of half a ceil- l,a ! k ' v " heiher and | C | i?e creff/J!' 4 

c . . »y design of I aily Warwick m mu ‘•retiilorv go. 

u°' 0d . by F ; hv ' ;iul - ihis missive weru lo Lady (I, arles and Suth f r ailTics-anw«0K^ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY JULY 


1967 


CONSUMERS AND JOBS 


i h ,sm,w l c»v„ii l .l. iK l 1 i| 1 . ir |„ ilIU | trail, i«-^ 

an Irenes, wh.i enhance! her fonune W1 , ,| M can. a of ureas iw»ns.l e,i ra » p . ' "** * 

by a lucky speculation in Katanga in high circles which is well described foundations for a ni« n 
copper and ruined herself hy Irusl- m llii.s book and in Sir Philip Mag- Yd sir-m.^. . r soci * 

mg Ernest Tcrah Hooky, n >ncialisi nuss life of King Edward. Afier her the soot;, fist* I aS" vv * - &id * 
vi hi i f.im.lir l .ir.i a, .,. mi -.ir-.i.- a... i- : i .i . . - . >iH.,.uisi l.auy Winua . 


.mu rumeu nersen ny trust- in uus dooi; anu in Sir Philip Mag- Yet str-,n..,*k- , 7, w 

mg Ernest Tcrah Hoolcy. n socialisi nus's life of King Edward. After her the soeiafki* 

whu fought Lord Avon al Warwick affair wilh Ihe King ended which il every vvtiil «s ' VaTWlck 

in 192.1 — she travelled in a forty did while he was still Prince ol Wales I adv Wa wieL^ i ***** 

horse-power Wolselcy mol or -ear '•he fell deeply in love wuh the late ♦». TVs J1 . .H*®* 


ll « HoUTHAKKFH and LBSTJR D. Taylor ! Consumer Demand hi the United States, 1929-1970. Analysts 
^ and Projectious- 214pp. Harvard University Press. London s Oxford University Press. £2 8s. ^ 

235pp ' J ° teHopklnsPr ™- 

Cortmnients who live off the tax- United Slides and a more col- a useful complement, for it concern 

S, rs and taxpayers who earn the m Europe) shows sink- trales on the high Tale of persistent 

Hl ' alike need to know probable f fjjjjj Personal services cost unemployment in the United States 
JJJjre* spending in the future. ,1 fr w . Sll ' , f S ’ economy and its connexion with 

4;,i, the econometrists field, full t : ve i v ’i e&s Fll JJ' “J t ‘‘ ^* es f, 0st re,si ‘ ruli employment policy tor lack of 
hcior. ex- “J- k ' re She has found evid e nc e of .on- 


painted red and once journeyed by Sir Joseph Luycovk. I'his was un- 
spccial train after a meeting of the questionably ihe deepest of Ik*i 


•r _ — •* i ■ ih«i link, %•! mv 'I Mill 111 IHrl 

Social Democratic Ecderation. She uituchnienis ■* I worshipped him so 


mo\ ed in the highest circles ** 
book includes an amusing ph, 
jtiaph of her at he, home £ 
Lodge, with Arthur Henderson 


vacant laugh 7 Mrs. Hlunden tells easy to argue- and iherZ^ l 
Her private life with a husband K^bvry was also among minded did so at the ii m tSf 

and lovers is what is today under- , [j! y ^ al ?' lcJi s ,iMcl . s hul ^ ,r - *<■ K. flouted by her lovers aod ukJij 
stood by the descriptive word Jal M** '» nu. recent biogiaphy of the the establishment she 3 
■* Edwardian She was considered ilalcsn, ?. n 111,1 :il, ‘ide to this ; the hcrsqlf by supporting d v ,3 


royal duchesses and bringing in her 
train what the Victorians used to call 
“peccadilloes” and ".scrapes'*, hi 
describing why this marriage did not 


. lin ..i - ■■ .* MMirmauewoiMfc 

‘ ' J ‘>-w .mention to themseUcs. C njj 

Lady Warwick’s outlook on money with s Poib child ■* Loot ![«• 
was perhaps typical of a recognizable l >a| tkhursi, Mrs. Asquiih, l*h 
strand in the character .»! women vi° n f- anc<: Ly«on. die Ceuta 
members of .he Fn.tkh Mark.cviez, Dr. M«de R 0)Jl 


lake place Lady Warwick tells ns members of the Fn«q; h ■ , Markievicz, Dr. Mode Do 

that the Prince assured her that he which certainl ilv dates back ^ ! ! nd nWliy < 0l . her ? cauld,wiH ti; 
eared for someone else. That is n 'ana Duche« nf n^v, Sr ! m degrees of justice, he M 
probably untrue, and it appears from ^ mc . su ^ h **•' AHho^Jt 


probably untrue, and it appears from K“f « ^s^miai SUch dass ' 

other evidence that she was the un- and would somehow l Uk Blunden concentrates ontfqLn 

willing parly. Though she shortly As Troflnn* HJfJ W f ‘ . w f Jrs a PI Kar * 'lory rather than arguinj^^ 
afterwards married Lord Warwick we „uch ladies hid ‘'le /rn^ i ^ usl , aCC * nf character, il it ftsft 

can hardly believe that he was the heoJ^.r h i ™ , rt lhiU L ^y Warwicks^ 

ea..«. nf h. r nhuiianls ... „, ine cne S ucs bllt h *! d no other correct don from Lady Bountiful, 


cause of her reluctance. Lord War- notion as to business '- I , i w ' '/ on r fmm . Ud y .BounttW, fc* 
wick was kind but it would seem that wick’s In f-sSer Th n.i hl 7 t lbc ^ orma,lon of Lad y 

he married his wife partly for her S S h D ,L ' hc \ s 4,f nical School at DuirniovandUK^I 

mistanding b auty and parllv fo Hi l wm ^ free meals for sctookttta. 
those valmible L.„ "'L-L^ 1940 ' .7 lu *«•« ••full-blooded" socialism t 


j models and varying racror* ex- 
in -equations and ealeula- 

tSJVtel Burke ignorantly culled 
-Hflhfeters. economists and calcu- 
' JJT". We have such models of our 
m economy at various seats or 
I [tuning: notably Professor Stone’s 
!,tftmbridge (Eng. I, Professor Ball’s 
i.,j ike London Business School, 
"md Professor Johnston's at Man- 
' Chester. The recent work of 
i HA Houlhakker and L. D. Taylor is 
i imarkable for its range in time, its 
; Ming-down of aggregate demand 
into finer detailed demands than 
I o'her studies, and its dependability 
pis projections forward in time, al- 
r miy proven. It took more than 
' ffghiy coniniodities in consumption 
^ from 1929 to 1961, total consumption, 
irrJ savings, and projected then on- 
r wild. The “belter Bradshaw ” avail- 
able to American than to British 
undents helped a good deal ; but the 
authors* own work is eminently re- 
assuring about reliability of such pro- 
jections and programming, once the 
" Budshaiv " from which the equa- 
tions are made is properly drawn up 
and up to date. 

Their “dynamic model of 
Jmand" has the superlleiaiHy sur- 


does tobacco, and — which sur- 
prises Europeans — most fresh or 
convenience foodstuffs. A long rise 
in an average American’s' income 
over time expresses itself in a 
rough doubling of spending on 
alcohol, bill only a marginal 
increase in spending on food. 
Such is unlikely to prove the case 
in Britain, let alone on the Continent, 
where ’’ the alllucnt society” Mill 


siderablc structural changes in tho 
United States economy over the six- 
teen years 1948-1964. but also— a 
factor unknown in Europe — much 
unemployment due to inadequate 
training in and after school for 
modern industrial and service skills 
among the Negro and “ poor-white ” 
qualifies and deciles of the popula- 
tion available for work. Europeans 


does not mean satiety in food con- can ’ f h f ,wev . er ’ learn . much fr f 0, 7 ,h . is 


sumed boih at home and in restaur- 
ants. These authors' work should 
be closely studied here, where there 
is so much party-political (or partly* 
political! preoccupation with slight 
movements in retail prices, with 
advertising, or with marketing expen- 
ditures. 


Dr. Gilpa trick’s Structural Unem- 
ployment and A py recite Demand is 


careful and comprehensive study, in 
which the author warns that even 
tax cuts (to mop up unemployed) will 
not do that trick if long-run tech- 
nological and. 'other trends in the 
economy are stronger than the new 
measures. She calls for better statis- 
tics on employment, unemployment, 
vacancies, skill requirements, train- 
ing facilities, &c., in her own 
country. 


PARITY AND PROGRESS 

Ralph Hawtoey : Incomes and Money. 200pp. Longmans. £2 2s. 


those valuable 1 ' ‘ ‘T* Yu™'” nc, . ,cvcu lu nave •■full-blooded" socialism i*r 

ingland After * t few veirA* f 0ldered ^ niaiJ hr her knees and only consistent and compuhtiti' 

front the scene ilS/SEi ** pra ^ d ’ ,n U,, ! Son wilh her. “ O God but also was nobler and deeperl 

co m pa n y ^ f r Dhe S |t sn n ? t i h , ^ ° ^ e * ld us pounds at once” Her sister, any mere desire to draw Sou 

Imon and l^rWhe ,h P , ,M ' d f ' ^ s , ure ’ Would ^t have herself. Students of those tinwa 

s/on to ■ 1 d'fferently. She wax hopelessly he grateful for this sensible acea 

Warwick formed 4, a cnnneVi™ unpi^uviikiiL .Hppclqxxly extravagant of one who was well dcwMt 

LoriTchurhS »n i u but , ne ^, r ungenerous and cunsis- Philip Guedalla as a » great 

this ciuarrelsome siilm- "i h ^ n 1C ,” ty Ph' Inn thru pic. Indeed the theme employed a notable position lor ik* 

inis quarrelsome uiliir returned to of a recently published book. My who were npUf ' 


and up to dale. In Incomes and Money, Professor 

TMr "dynamic model of Hawlr ^ T ‘' ic * ed l . P uslw , ar KO ‘ 
*iand",B ihe superllcMy sur- nonuc policy in the lighi of cverns 

pridnj feature of doing without the Slnce . h i s l l ,sl bo ," k appcu ' Ed ' l 'L e h , i,s 
effecls of price varialions Whoueh *?t'" » . Vl ™, o£ ,‘ hl ; 

liKiulhcrs use prices in their work)? ““'’“"’V " h,c . h d,fkrs . b ° th , from > ha 
"prices arc much Jess important han ? f lh t or,hutl “ ? nal ^ s “cscejidel 
KI. (private consuuipLion expui- fronl Keynes and trom the n “- plass| - 


' 6®l in explaining United Stat« cal schooUmong whom he developed 
' . his own theories. Broadly, his a nnly- 


t> (C9iuupiioii. Of the 83 equations, 
appear in only 45, aud they 

Mr hnnlnv .... 


result is persistent inflationary pres- 
sures in Europe and, presumably, 
deflali unary pressures in the United 
Stales. As his chosen instrument for 
regulating the economy. Professor 
Hawtrey Jays emphasis upon the 
regulation of credit, since he takes 
the view that this requires a freely 
fluctuating level of interest, particu- 
larly of Bunk rate. He believes that it 


sis may be interpreted us an argument -is a mistaken tendency to identify 


r on iignifWe7n~maiw lher f is “ pu ? hilsip 8 p0 ^ r 

bMhrir result 1 ® 1 ! hat f nd "'^TraiJng monetary 


wewuraged by their results that , T‘ f m,u T 5 , y 

tbey conclude ” m i standards arc over-valued or under- 

f^tbn should P now become ^ lued f accorc,m8 0 wh,Uever norni 


RIPE FOR THE SHOVEL 


Xy>4n and Gray Poolk One Passion, Two Loves. The Sc h lie man as of Troy. 253pp. Goltana 35s. 


rs’land parcel of demand analysis " 
•■bar italics). ' ■ 

Hk. patterns of American con- 


In the a(i turn n of I*)65 a trunk was was what the middle nineteenth con- 
found in Athens filled with 7 d 0 letters lury whs uniquely filled to produce • 


para lively slim book has grtaiit 
osl. Schliemann’s marriage, Be® 


A biognphy of Schlicman 'S' hh c^inSg “bC 

the obstinate dt'i^c and a 


by dm. Ictm buiwfth some cibur- SSta » X £ 

stona Into Im earlitrand her IjalcrUfc., were to mark thJ r?« ,,f G C rmunv 
was cohmtissioned by the family from in every field. ^ 


Mr. nnd Mrs. 'Pool e, w ho were visitors 
to a .cultural symposimn held .by the 


Mr. and Mrs. Poole make little 
releren« to -Schlicmunn'x unto* 


magazine GreA Heritage, there- hio K ntDhv whl I j tfnw " n .> . 

Suit is a series' of valuable hints and theprefaw i„ln a ! i abl rc w 

insights, pickled in an aonallinc nn isc •^■Tgllbh vdiLiun 


insights, pickled in an appalling prose Jf fZtmdiT n f- nS!S 

style and peppered with trivial crrors. but thev follnw m ?n- ^ ^ 75> ’ 

What we should have been civcu is h ww ,i, ! s s ‘-hhcmimns 

monument. I Lifc”nd La*ri of T"; 

Schlleinann. Hehimsair urm^n. fl °. 111 the flrsi descent of 


Schllemann. He himself : wrote one of .rhc^Sf-lauS!! «lf S, 'f ml ? f 
the most extraordinary of nineteenth- wealthy neW,y 

century autobiographical essays ; and Athens where" f h ^ t F I on 
Ihe oddity and powei> of his charfto J!E5blTA! l S L !' ud l * kcd “ 


yd Sornmerlad ; , • ; ! 

fAp I 'nfbr’meiiacC ufatQ ahA sVmpafhbtic dtu'dvi'. 'if'ls Imorniini? J 

Mr ^nfri ' J]* or ^ 1 I dh ' abqui.^iat; fhs : Press and 

Mr. Spmpierl^d liasdone.an lip por,tanl iervice to thed evalbDlria ■ ■- 
caumr es .to those v^t ich cbh elder th«n selves developed, arid 
Io journalism .;Tqrrt;Hopking6n : • • 34 S 'v . 

‘ 1 ': • 


Ihe oddity and powei 1 of his dihrfte* .? n 

sssss siiiiil 

&S b,%ivfe»L^S 

Td l t“ U, ’a 




of his arrangements, was from®? 
time near disaster, He 
best working and at his best uteo 
wife was with him. He was i pty 
cully, unattractive and in iWHI-Jj? 
an. appulling figure ; he tm J Ul S 
aiul an egotist on a scale of 
only little children 
point lie . complained that w » 
ulmost have to suspend his 
lions in Ihe McdlleTrinetia ap* 
cause il whs costing him so atafll 
send all Jiis laundry from AtW| 
fust steamer to be washw . J.JJ 
dun ; however, he had cxin^rjl 
better i .terms. , from 
washerwoman, and he. wjjf . w 
with 280 shirts he might 
it has to be ll'd that 
u doggy but a lovable . 

very %Jnd that bf^-imS 
to be right in the. 
i Jon ; one is evoi'jfad 
into details that he nianaiw .^ 
extremely rich. . If I s 1* 
apprentice's success^ swry. ^ PJ, 
exotic, resonance and. a Wjg 
terest.; which 
is neycr salisfiedris: 
tiding about this 
hopU thaC 

surviving grpndsopof 

vatbr, will; encOUTagc a {9 
detailed: ptibUcaMon, or ^jj 
deposit h« W*' 

Ihe Gennaalpn library 1 jJ . 1 -a 


“option thrown up by this work arc 
, 2^ ne y '^ re ^ing both in them- 

^w irn i. 8 • * n corn P ar * s °b with disruption, and the results of this 
iff"? . in .other countries, have never satisfactorily been over- 
! -f jjyrc cerl ainly suggests wide come. In partciular, the devaluation 
rmitw™* 5 'between ,. American of the pound in 1949 has led, 
icjlid-1. d - “ lose Europe, through its percussion effects 
i : B2lL , la,^ • 1 9 0^sumcrs, R pcnd- on 'the value of other currencies, 
and durables, to a persistent qnder-valuation of 
v. n ?? or l f. as ft * so on health, European currencies and an 
g, “ individual item of spending over-valuation of the dollar, Tlie 


ypimvu. nvvuxumg lv iriiuiwwi uvun 

is used. 

How the norm is originally estab- 
lished is unclear. The international 
parities were established in 1946, 
at a time when the world economy 


Bank rate with the whole corpus of 
economic policy measures, for It thus 
ceases to be a freely opera ling mar- 
ket phenomenon and becomes 
merely an Instrument of central 
policy. Also, because of the per- 
sistent undervaluation of sterling, 
there is a tendency to make credit 
too freely available. To cure this 
will require a persistent period of 


state of postwar high interest rates. What perhaps Is 


interesting in this lengthy book is the 
extent to which Professor Hawtrey’s 
ideas have dominated the views of 
those members of the Treasury re- 
sponsible for policy, but who are 
themselves unversed in economics. A 
close reading of this book should 
explain a great deal about recent eco- 
nomic policy. 


EARLY ECONOMIST 


j An Inquiry Into the Principles of Political Economy. 1 Edited by Andrew S. Skinner, 
w-i. 338pp. Vol.Ujpp, 339-755. Oliver and Boyd,. for the Scottish Economic Society £7 per Set. 


of Political Econ- 

■ofirru ix- rsl '°, x a !on S Hne of books 
OT Jus, title) was first published 


goods ; though he recognized that stances in which, in spite of his strong 
exchange ns such did not create new academic bent, he could hope to pro- 


‘d*«d£ • -***'* here re pro- relied mainly on a cost-of-production wtuch would make, the task of the 

GfcJgWJh- a later edition, the explanation, though, as a result of later analyst relatively easy. Mr. 
’StCTOWi I8 ® 5 ' edited by his ideas on the function and mech- Skinner manages,, howeyer.fd- bring 
{ <^(td ^iSL ,,flS ' becn carefully anism of -the. process of exchange, g gootj dqaj. of ordcr Into Sleua rt’s 
®°oh e manuscript of be was ;led to a supply and demand ; work, expounding, in turn, .hia 

version , ? 7 the first printed theory of price which was consider- method, his theory of develop- 
a corrected copy of ably more elaborate than any other ment, apq [ . his • ideas .on 


wealth. In his theory of value, he 
relied mainly on a cost-of-production 


duee a . carefully arranged treatise 
which would make the task of the 


®°oli I an)tfl JT manuscript of 
version, and lhe Rrst P rln,e<1 

lk„. . J . n M-WlIh a L'nrrA^lA/l nnn.I.nf 


ibai Son 2. a . c ° erected copy of 


work,. . expoundings in turn, , hia 
method, his theory of develop- 


method, 

ment. 


Mr. Skinner h^ 0 - 01 - 9^ Economics, 
pi.the Sjp w »gly, omitted some 

. 1,1 .i- , PATOUS 1 llilrofhi- n,o 


at the time. His theory of the economic policy, j 


hts theory of develop- 
aiuj .. hia • ideas , on 


balance between demand and work, 
a state of affairs which produces 


The imposition, ex , post, facto. 
of a 'pattern of; this . kind', is 


naturally hazardous, for. if tends . to 
.ipipute to tihe. author who is treated! 


'M2*£ ?k' mat ten,- -particularly . In his theory of motley, foreign trade 
»**ich • r ?P eftn countries with and the balance of payments he is 
^vehi^l ■ dur- often obscure and he reproduces a 

exile caused by .number of mercantilist fallacies. In 
IT^PPPU fortfee.O^i pretender' * some respects, boweVer, he w&s in 
D»e«K. :.m. v ' ^ advance of Hu me and Locke, in par- 


^ biSSi' 6 ?! 1 ' 0 .* 1 shO'.cpJttaia 


in this manner a .consistency of 
approach and the adoption' of a deli- 
berate structure which!. were prob- 
ably not in his mind at the 'lime lie 
wrote. Nevertheless, Mr. Skinner 


i *!*>•« tb, 


-fhenttnof j Reban; ahd- . 

'Athens' (Vak bhe o f tTi n ^ t r nf f HI i U1 .; vw piaieriaj . he blun- 

<3 ft'iimart ; icla^ic hui^d ings 1 ' wh iefi ' VnmVf ' ^° rc V 5° the ■ wor,d ' s 


the find 
he. great 
e' blun- 




so.corttaini 

l0al.;sketoh 


some respects, howeVer, he W6? in uses this method to advantage and 
advance of Hunje and Locke, in par- produces koine fr|*sh iHumihafion of 
tibiilar in avoiding a mechanistic view ^teUart s ideas. _ In particular, in 


,• c vnAiev ' i / rn f«i W' a ' V !v • 


of the relation between the quantity | . 
and the volume of coMt 
le 


froth 

rcmflrifable, 


dfdaqttc-harshhess m dizziness that me opotts, yn? 



Ov to"' Wt , , i 
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' <v'i! ■ -‘i v .v.t-:;’:,;.. ■. ■ 

.. • t; iv - "/ r,.- .■ ;>,r 1 r-. 1 * ■„ v.. 


: hf V<lUfi %hdwn fthd r ine Oh^ T f vM9WPd x t ( : even -more 

> Shdi>el ; V r A' iWfSH 0 : ‘#cpveribs at -Mycenae. 

; Tod^y L&yq looked - onTho . face 

■*'?' r fa *>TUy ; nYjtmoriaj /.dils . cqm- 


■d&ttss^a 

a cbf onoioky, arroP^J /jhWg 
and sub*eadi^» aj“/ 
name- index. I f'WL S 
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Autumn 1967 


IN A 


GUSS USHIIY 


Cyril Ray 


Wlne-bibblng round Ihe world In (ha 
company of an acknowledged expert, 
from eau-de-vie of holly berries In Alsace 
to Clos des PyrainLdes in Egypt. 

October 30a 


V.' CJ 

•\naiF7 


THE CONPIIAT I 


Thelwell 


Izaak Walton revisited, or tha angling widow's guide to the fishing 
mystique. October I8i 


THE TIME 
IS NOON 


Pearl S. Buck 


Joan Richards' search for Identity 
and maturity In a small American 
town between the wars is tha 
theme of Pearl Buck’s latest, 
deeply personal, novel. 

1 September 30s 



IHE BEAUIY Of THE WORLD 


Honor Tracy 

this gravely Ironical glance at the ex Ira-marltal peccadilloes of a 
respected High Court judge marks a departure from her earlier 
work. October 2Bs 


JakovUnd 

A novel of lunatic logic and dialectic run mad, set io modern Austria. 
Lind's Rabelaisian table of post-war neuroses and guilt-complexes. 

t - October 21s 


DANRE AND Ultra POENS 


Wole Soyinka 

The first collected poems of this well-known' Nigerian playwright. 
Included Is the long "creation myth" fdanre; spec tally written for Ihe 
Commonwealth Arts Festival, and several shorter lyrics. 

October about 21s 


CACTUS ON CARMEL 


JackCiemo 

This Impressive volume reflects a new flowering of passion, both 
spiritual and erotic. Besides the burning evocation sol the outsider's 
suffering there are lyrical celebrations of physical and romantic lova, 

recognised as something holy, QcloberlBs 



cmusAnoN 


P, Devambez, R; £lacelll6r$ and P. M. Schuhl 


, Three eminent French scholars have collaborated to produce a work 
;> coveri ng the whole range of : Greek life and thought from the earliest 


•' 4lm$s to the Roman donqgest, Ovar '760,' alphabetical entries are 
: IriclUded liT an invaluable reference, book which .will -be- equally 

! n U 4hn am'nlA ir Uollnna ! ' ‘ 1 


Interesting' io the amateur Heilene.i ! . 

: With 400 II lustrations; September 90s 


; Edited by Charles Marowliz and SimtSn Trussler 

1 A valuable key to the study of the modern British theatre, containing 


n YUIUUU 1 U MUJ. IW . ,7 . , . J I 

i-;- many interviews and.^ssaysg of which- several have appeared In / 
j.i Encore ! hey range from Interviews with leading dramatists, such 
< a8 Arden and Pinter, to. inside, accounts of the- work of directors. ■ 
‘ such as Peter Hail and Peter Brpofi; ;■ 

. With 8 pages of half; tone^ Illustrations. October 96s 


John Russell Taylor 


RISE 


In this provdoative and Closely drguod 'study Mr, Taylor sets out to 
examine the whole movement of/'we^hrYtade" drama in Britein, from 

<r 'hi r,_ V-,. — Da 44 lnah onrl in filCnrvi/ar dvaptlu hnui 


examine me wnuieinuveHioiiiui, noimmuo v,>«n.a -"w..., 

T. W. Robertson to 1 Terence- Rattlgan, and to discover exactly how 
and why the compliment became an Irisult. ' November 30s 

and . .1 -• - ■ 


Wl , pMana . 

Published in daperbftck last year, this compact guide to both drama- 
tic literature and to the live theatre has already established itself as an 


I r.uAl mTi n uTiTTJ r 


j *>The whole is coloured with the comments of the kind that convert a 
i reference bodk into enlightened reading." Times Literary Supplement 

October 42s 
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wasted ^7* . . 


The Revolutionary Emperor: 


SAUL K. PA DOVER 

nS’J’Sn 1 ' 803 was H 10 mode, ‘enlightened despot*, the 
™ r ,s P eo , p{ ® freedom oi speech and conscience. A 
new edition of a book that fs still the only biography ol Joseph 
In English, September, Illustrated, SUs y P 


Henry V 


HAROLD F. HUTCHISON 

Harold Hutchison sees through the 'heroic myth* ol Henry V 
InncT 8 ^ 10 T S . C0,d ’ ruth,ess priggish', an efficient if 
S2H”? ? r ‘i° r ’ I f, orC8d ear, y *n lile to face the realities of 
power. September, Illustrated, 459 


HUBERT COLE 
h^nntt e »hi° S ®i ,n i"? nty yeara from an odd-job man to 

of Hai;^i™!|lust'J; e d, n s e 0s y il,d6pendan ' neBro hi "« dom 


The Wshbiies 


PATRICK RENSHAW 

«VlL V \?/. b r l !f S, ^ £ia , th e jtichname for the Industrial Workers 
F, h0§ 1 foundsd ;n IMS. Planned to combine the 
u clas f QBl and 0V0n workers afl over the world. 
Into one big Union. October, Fllustrated, 45s 



Franco 


BRIAN CROZIER 

.hiJ?!°® raph| n al history 1 ol Spain’s Chief of State who still 
tlilrty years. after the and of the Spanish Civil War remains a 
figure of controversy. October, Illustrate*. 70s ' 3 8 


The Devil Drives 


ftW^M^BRODIE* : : 

Plumb (New York T/md's). October, Illustrated, AH! ; ^ ' ' 


Peary.- The Explorer and the Man 

JOHN EDWARD WEEMS 
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PAINTER AND SCRAP-IRON MERCHa 

Edwin Mullins : Alfred Wallis, Cornish Primitive Piiintcr. 112pp. Macdonald £ ^ 

• L3 15 s. 

il he had t| 011e SQ l 
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Alfred Wallis would, one supposes, 
have been more ih;m a little 
astonished to find himself the suhjevt 
of a work so handsome, so serious, 
so manifestly going the reader his 
seventy-live shillings’ worth, fur- 
nished moreover with a bibliography 
which lest i ties lo the enthusiastic 
admiration of other writers on art 
and among them some of our most 
respected art critics. Sir Herbert 
Read, Adrian Stokes, David Syl- 
vester, so often at variance where 
other artists arc concerned, are 
united in their admiration lor the illi- 
terate scrap-iron merchant who died 
in a Cornish workhouse twenty-live 
years ago. Wallis in fact has been very 
completely “discovered” and it is 
to Mr; Mullins's credit that he 
manages lo avoid the kind of silliness 
which so often aflTicts this kind of 
discoverer. He is, very properly, 
enthusiastic, bin his enthusiasm is 
tempered by good sense land by a 
good sensible use 0 / English). “ Ulti- 
mately”, he allows, “he may be 
allotted only a small place in English 
painting.” In a less restrained 
moment he is nevertheless ready to 
assert that these paintings were 
" among the most remarkable pro- 
duced in England this century It 
is a large claim and made more for- 
midable by the moderation of the 
author's language. How fnr can it 
be justified ? 


No one is likely to deny the charm 
of Wallis as a painter. His feeling for 


colour is admirable, lie ilispn-.es his 
forms within ilic shapes ihat | u - 
chooses or that arc given him with ihc 
greatest felicity, lie lias g.iirly, ani- 
mation, invention -charm. Hut \n has 
the work of almost any four-year-old 
child. How much more is there here ! 

it is illuminating to compnic Wal- 
lis with Rousseau. The Doiianier is 
so much less primitive ; he had been 
10 the Louvre and he I mil cai e fully 
and conscientiously to make some- 
thing like the work nl ihc great mas- 
ters. Wallis was troubled by no such 
preoccupations, his vision was un- 
troubled by art and lie used nature 
with reckless freedom. He could in 
consequence take liberties which a 
more conscious artist would never 
have permitted himself and in so 
doing set himself no problems while 
leaving us in a quandary. 

Consider his ‘‘Three-Master with 
Sea Birds”; here Wallis has painted 
a sailing ship upon the yellow surface 
of u blotter. The sen beneath his 
ship is pale blue and white, llu* sky 
above is dark blue; the sails of the 
vessel arc while ; but, in the interstices 
between the sails, the sky and the sea 
are yellow, Ihat is to say, the surface 
of the blotter has been left un- 
eoloured. Wallis, a prosaic critic 
would say. has been lazy. He found 
It such a boring and daunting pros- 
pect lo work his brush into the nar- 
row angular spaces belwcen the sails 
that he wenl no farther, moreover 
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Science And Literature 

By Anthony Jackson 
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llwtically sneaking, have 


interests of 
this hud been 


naturalism. 


Mat iss e we should tavFjJj 
ibis particular passage in V 



there should be * 
constitute a marvellously 
device for uniting foreground 
background; and no doubt 


1 * 


i.'.TilT”” V. uuu k trailing tinnaiv v. -k acceptance of these ideas naturally 

should be righ in saying ttatMifeltod the way for our present seten- affected the reactions of the men of 

if linil 1 V/»fn mall mUni L. _ . kC rrn \ J. amH nil at lliidiliT ■ . , ■ ■ 


knew very well what he vs* a- 
But did Wallis know so much } ijv 
masters of the twentieth cessT 


in ineptitude. It is a critical an£j 
which cannot easily bejiufflUt 
argument. The fact rem ft 
for whatever reason, we dblbfA 
paintings of Wallis afeesoltr A- 
lightful. Whether we 
and see in his work thefti/fto 
ous thought and restnal pm 
that makes for greatness nujftibji 
be doubled. 


PAINTER FROM PORTUGAL 

FEL1 Yale ^nW^relTy e press^ M £7 °{^ ^ Paintins ‘ Introduction and notes by George Kubler. 


eaCTION is equal and oppo- much response. There are couceiv- 
'sile to action. This singularly ably at least four indirect ways; the 


Jfyrief statement of the prin- only direct response would be when 


our advanced 


jgj. t underlying 

?JL of transportation— space- 
ffand jet airiiners— is New- 
Third Law of Motion. Vet 
JJ, wr jter, should lie mention these 
Hfticki at all. would conclude: 


the scientist was also a man of letters 
and this is exceptional. 

Taking scientilic ideas or theories 
lo mean those of the exact or natural 
sciences only, the beluvioinal scien- 
ces having been dealt wit It elsewhere, 

their mnsl imnml'im imnn.>l it ■ 


liuiial standards and leaves a moral 
and cultural relativism. In this wel- 
ter of opinions it is science, paradoxi- 
cally enough, that is seen as the true 
rock, rising above the shifting values 
of today, sell-correcting and self- 
assured. As F. L. Lucas wittily com- 
mented: I'ithli, Guillen! 

The second way in which scientific 


works of literary critics such as I. A. 
Richards and others. The “ scientific ” 
approach did nut involve the natural 
sciences however. This criticism 
could have affected some writers in 
their presentation of material but the 
possibility is extremely slender, diili- 
cult to show and somewhat marginal 
as the method is not a .scientific idea 
but an ideal. 


HHI f - r « VII |1|(, I UlUUUUJllJp Uk- 

ihat Newton s theory oi iwcen nun aiul nature. The change in 
flirtation radically altered me pro- values result inn imm the wLi i>kili'niiil 
tailing climate of opinion arid thus 


Efcige, ICBMsand all, yet it would letters. Although Newton was praised 

^ 100 fur-fetched to invoke his un j cl;,inncd by Pope and Keats res- 

. . — — Mi today on that score. The pectivcly, his scientific theories them- 

nave trained us to ac«p simply illustrates a distinc- selves were undiscussed. for it was 

as achievements, Jo find inspirit if 'mm between scientific and techno- the iluinpe in altitudes that mattered, 

* “ jojcal ideas, the tenuous way ideas the indirect consequence of Newton’s 

jlfecl society and hence, also, ihc 
writer and his response to them. 


Felix da Costa’s manuscript A nti- 
puidade da Arte da Pintura, long 
believed lost, was rediscovered to- 
wn ids 1 he end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A reference in It to diaries 
H’s brother, the Duke of York, us 
“ now King of England " indicates 
rather precisely that it was written 
between 1685 to 1688. Costa presum- 
ably iptended, but in the event failed, 
to have the work printed. However, 
at least one manuscript copy has sur- 
vived, enabling (he present first edi- 


Desepiio 1 1 57 1 j addressed lo King 
■Sebastian. Like Costa, Hnilanda 
had spent several years abroad in his 
early twenties, had there made the 
acquaintance of great persons 
(including the Emperor Charles V) 
and had observed how very much 
higher was ihc stuius of Ihc arts and 
the social position of nrtists in Italy 
than in Portugal. Although nearly 
all of Costa’s principal themes arc 
anticipated in Hollandu’s treatises, 
Costa was almost certainly ignorant 


Costa's work against the chip 
being merely derivative. Hecifol 1 
process called bricolap tCUudtl/i 
Strauss, La Pen. r* amp. 4 
whereby ready-made objoK El 
fragments are Used lo uuhff 
structural compositions; aoJiW 
a similar proceas-in the ad^n^ 
even the most creative pain'w^ 
figunil poses from other soils «{ 
Roman sarcophagi). Cosu, 


I 


The two cultures debate some years 
ago was quire redolent of Newtonian 
Mchuks: two solid bodies — scien- 
lific and literary works or worlds — 
pictured as colliding and then bound- 
ing away in opposite directions ; 
only some wore more opposite than 
others 1 This does not concern us 
km since [1 was more a debate about 
educational policy than passible in- 
ftjtKtt to be found in literature. If 
teilmile is changed and science is 
Welled action, the response of litera- 
te today is not Reaction but non- 
moo, almost a complete unaware- 
scientific ideas, 

% should this be so ? To answer 
this w must first consider how scien- 
WsifcK reach literature, for if there 
B w contact, there can hardly be 


restructuring of our picture of the 
natural world. The same thing applies 
to the ideas of Darwin and Einstein, 
the after-effects- of which are better 
known since they permeate our pre- 
sent value system or, more correctly, 
value systems. Their combined effect 
helped lo destroy the old monolithic 
set of values by attacking the intel- 
lectual bases upon which they were 
founded. From Dover Beach to Bunn 
Norton is but a short step, but from 
Mansfield Park and Cranford via 
Howards End to Animal Farm and 
Room at the Top is a very tong trek 
indeed! Harry on Down is an apt 
commentary. 

No£l Annan suggests that the dis- 
integration of the old culture is in 
part attributable to the 1 decline in 
respect for authority; this attitude of 
disrespect typifies the scientific ethos 
of today: the old men are wrong ! 
The cry for innovation saps the trudi- 


the view we lurid of ourselves. The 
response of literature to this aspect 
has been manifold, from Tennyson’s 
and Spender's praise of the locomo- 
tive lo Lawrence's denunciation of 
the machine. It is probably here that 
most discussion centres when the 
effect oT science upon modern life 
is debated. Strictly speaking, techno- 
logical ideas are quite different in 
kind and in effect from scientific ones. 
Technology is as old as civilization 
whereas science is relatively a new- 
comer and is hot as inseparably 
bound to technology as might be 
imagined. Whereas new artefacts can 
have an immediate impact on our 
lives, this can rarely be said lo be 
true of scientific ideas. 

* * * 

The most feasible way in which sci- 
entific ideas are conveyed to the liter- 
ary artist, as well as to the general 
public, is by works of popularization. 
There js for example the occasional 
□se of scientific terminology by poets 
such as Empson and Day Lewis. Law- 
rence Durrell employs a popularized 
version of Einstein, and T. S. Eliot 
and William Golding appear lo have 
been influenced by that 'great anthro- 
pological popularize r, Frazer; but 
then that was not science. 

Finally, there Is the influence of 
scientific method reflected in the 


What have been outlined above are 
the channels of information an-d it is 
suggestive that all scientific ideas must 
first he mediated by the common .cul- 
ture, technology or popularization 
and that little contact is made directly 
between the scientists' reports and the 
literary world. This is hardly sur- 
prising when one hears of the diffi- 
culties that the scientists themselves 
have in communicating with each 
other. A recent survey showed that 
scientific workers mainly keep up with 
recent developments by reading the 
advertisements in the journals, not 
the research reports! 

Professor D. J. Price has calculated 
ihat (he growth rate of scientific acti- 
vities' is exponential, such that there 
is a doubling in size e\erv ten Lo 
fifteen years. One implication is that 
the population or scientists and tech- 
nologists is increasing faster than 
the general population. Oddly 
enough this rate is the same as that 
demanded by Parkinson’s law. so one 
day we should all be scientific civil 
servants ! Obviously there must be 
availing off and Price has shown that 
this must occuc within a couple of 
decades. In other words th£ 
hegemony of science is reaching a 
.natural limit arid thq : present swfug 
atvay rrorii s'cience may (h'us'refleci a 
resistance to the total incorporation 
of society Into a Parkinsonian 
civil ' scientist state. Another 
limiting factor is the sheer 


volume of scientific publications! 
100,000 scientific and technical 
journals. Trying to cope with 
ibis avalanche of information there 
are 500 yearly abstract journals and 
batteries of computers. Little wonder 
that the scientific worker reads the 
advertisements and the literary artist 
recoils in despair. 

This digression on Lhc growth of 
science shows, to some extent, how 
much our society is and will be in- 
volved in scientific and technologi- 
cal activities. Such a startling rata 
of progress must in itself have somo 
repercussions upon literature as was 
adumbrated in the two cultures 
debate. Never since the birth of 
modern science has scientific inquiry 
held such high public esteem and this 
is in part due lo the achievement* of 
military technology — space -ex plo ra- 
tion and thermonuclear weapons^ 
which has forced governments and 
individuals into maintaining tha 
growlh of modern scientific research. 
Our visible and powerful technologi- 
cal successes stem from a fruitful 
combination of science and techno- 
logy that look place a century or so 
ago and it is science that has gained 
much of the credit, perhaps unde- 
servedly so. Science has its acknow- 
ledged limitations and despite its high 
status it cannot adjudicate on moral 
values and is simply not concerned 
with man as an "enjoying and 
suffering being”. 


At sundry times poets 1 have felt, It 
necessary to define the relationship- 
between poetry and science, often 
with a view to showing that they are 
receptive to new ideas. : Its most 
famous expression is to be found in 
Wordsworth's Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads ) .which puts in a nutshell the 
whole issue of the response of litera- 
ture to scientific ideas. Only a shdrt 


on to suggest, employed JfWf 1 ' 
ad. The fallacy, » 


a literary method. 
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lion of the treatise to be published, of . Pj'^ecessor s writings, which ever, is evident. Bncokta *W* 
nearly three centuries a tier Its compo- unpublished until the nine- borrowed objects, or flgurai PJJ|H 

sition. leerith century. The close parallel to create new composmoiM^Ej 
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Felix da Costa Mecsson (1639- 
1712) was ' a Portuguese ' painter 
: whose artistic productions .have only 
survived in a few- engravings bearing 
witness to the modest merit of his 
achievement. He was in. England 


between their works is, however, 
readily explicable by the near iden- 
tity of their objectives. 

Both largely drew from Ihc same 
stock of ideas and anecdotes which 
had beep assembled by expounders of 


the alien material is subordWl 
new aims. CosIh’s aims on 
hand were virtually idenwalK" 
of the earlier • writers 
works he copied so nftWjPrfl 
Even, more far-fetched aw 


uvuir iiiulu mnwxwy , 

between 1662 and 1664, probably In JS 1 ^ arts 'during the j 
the suite of Catherine of Braganza, n^eertlh Dnd_carty sixteenth centur- ns u orfcoleui is 


and had some slight contact with the |? s in . ,ta ^‘ The independent repot i- r i P f J f r ecUd ^ 
royal family. At Hampton Court f Holland* com- SiVEil off 

he was congrafulaled on his skill jn P i” l s a J Kn,t took ,,r r . c *P ccl for the ® ueM CoUn 


..... ut*W 
Crown Id found an A ca *Jj|j»9 



drawing by Chiirlesil, Atica St lwi« lhc persist- 

he had- occasion to notice Prihrsp ? nc ®« 159 K®® 1 * tolcr, v>l ; tho snine c P^P,. •• tut «s f" 

Portuguese' indifference which had P^taor comhm. '^dl 1 

provoked the pungent irony altribu- c ‘ J . Vcr y ni ) w 
iliurida to Michelangelo in this country 

■sniinn khivivih dons about governnieni 


Rupert s Interest In drawirtg, and men- 
tlons tlie latter’s' Invention of a 
modern method of engraving (he. the 
perfection of the mezzotint which is 
the subject of Chapter VI of Evelyn’s 
Sculptural While iu England, Costa 


ted by Holhnda 
a supposed, conversation 
them: 


between 


the arts." w 

One of Uii very- 

passages in - Co f lB ! 
a series of - sb **J‘ y , 
devoted -to the 
'guese painters 
arid seventeenth ; c ^ ,ur S t o fiS 


, HaHmtda-. Except for the king and bis 

?Iso had the opportunity of observing pother, all the rest of my nation 
the esteem in; which the kite’s 'painter un ^ ,tt J5S* P n f va,ucs P ain lin B. 

Peter Lely -was held at cotirt-nn strife- . M f L ‘f! ela W B fa ■ ■■ Vty do wolJ - . 
tog contrast to the inferior Status gf N O r unexpectedly : Costa “ Im- 
contemporary' painters in Portugal P rove 3 ■ upon. Ho) lands in his de- 

This demonstration of the' backward* «nce of painting— going into much .l, i«?i «*; 

yness of his own country jn apnreciat- 8 reatcr detail and advancing slightly considered to , W . ■ . . 
tofe-the arts; withesied by Costa during more sophisticated argumen ts. Other time. Hie biog»pUM_M , ^ i 
the Dnpressibnable yeirs of his. early P a ^-ages m (he Anttguhlade reflect about these^ painters v 
twenties, Seems Ukfely -,to have pro- oewi cyrcurostaqces .specifically , rele- ro^ti’s notices is 
■Vided the mainspriDg:ti)r writliifi hj's vant to the seventeenth century, for _ the ilik 

•treatise. ■ v-- ... j >: ' * ■ ■ exan^ple, a querulous plea 'by Costa mea gr^ wm 

oHbe pjej^ 


| On October 5th four compact, elegant paperbacks will be 
Published to launch a new series^ of important short texts, 
Phy as yet unpublished in this country., by known and’ 
teser-known masters. The aim is to make available primary,, . 
; statements as well as neglected classic texts which 3 
of length or subject^ have not previously fitted die - 
Mveiitions of book publishing programmes or their , pro- 
requirements. As aforum for ideasand movements 
t, the series will befcome a meeting ground betweeq ; 


the arts and Sdence^ lPla^s, pderhs, essays^ shbrt fiction,' 
memoirs, criticism will be accompanied by scientific papers, 
^.especially in the fields of biology $nd the social sdencesi 
In particular, -tmualations wiU be fostered, Initially, jacketed : 
paperbacks wdl bepublished uniforthly ht 7^“6d. simultane- 
ously witli variably priced hardbound library editions; Later* 
a few longer books will apipear -^s double vplumes at ios. 6d, ; 
A second group will be published on November ^rd, a 
third on January 11 th, and thereafter roughly bi-monthly. 
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WRITING DEGREE 
ZERO 

Rp'find Barthes. 
Translated by Djt Awnettb , 
IDs 


THE MEMORANDUM 

Vficlav Havel 


SELECTED POEMS 
Nazim Hikmet ‘ ! ■ 

Translated byTxNEti Bxvbars 


, .. - Court Painter-jn* 

learned AI?in ^ the affairs of the 

tbry^toX SSd “. - f**- ■*>*** ' * • , c 

./butto^fikeoleal', to fiiOie who are not - A, togugh Costa , riiay be excused 


pointing to learn . waj^ t W r 
“ avoided ’ tbe' oppoW j 
C osta's lrfom»Uor, 0 * 


; . LAV'ERS and Dr Colin Smith 

; r Roland Bar (heals aDiitctor 


lecture as k 


Translated by Vera BiACKrtteLt : Hikmet brojight^ free verse to 
e Vida v Havel ' : Turkish poetry, bprapl^eljr 


at the postgraduate ’ Czech drama. Renewing hit 


le dcsHauteg Enjdes 
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.•. TANGO:".-': -. -*.V V 
, Slfiwomlr Mrozek . 
Translated by Nicholas ‘ ■ 
Bethklj. andToM Stoppard 
" Mrozek is unquestionably tlte 
m^stlmportartt, figure among 
: po^t-whi 1 Poti«lV dramatists. : 

./but te- who are not A,th ough Costa, ihay be excused artSU* to ^ tooUgtehteairtiinto^X aunl^abalbn •: 

- deariymy,jttve^uwmbt which; balrU- froi » plagiarizing Hollands, hhAntF ^ 0 ut these shadowy bl .:*| ; . Lf^ttau» looks back to ' 1 caUed him ‘one of the mosr •-^ 3*0 pmon unul he The Oiifr^r critic Ronald 

W > nevertheless .iute m0re SSSSU I ' .££» W - 2S2Sfe» - ' 

' ELEWRITS OF 1 wr,tb T A POEM ^ ‘M tOvi.i^CtS ^ 

& IGHMaeL • SEMIOLOGY, **1*^?™^ « i O* 4 - SINGI^ * EMfe 

5 OI&S < “ . • Ro ’and. Barthes 

. • Translated by Dr Amffrii 

• Lavers and Dr Colw Smith : *m**~~- ^ ‘ . ’ 

A «md«e ft^eotlfic definition {n^j£S P byd»ep6flrtown. : study is one of tb)i clearest and ’as&umUog dwachmen^Uie 
' l * Saussunap UngWtua i ond . , L — J” B ^ ut ^ books tmd •; .most ftadnodpg medltatlont . emtrgency df Iris Charactlr 

on tbt.th^me of Ibve left; M from tlie sexual and citiotional 

fantasies of his childhood. 


coqntrles i Rnd / guidefde : <ia nevertheiei 
URo ^ WtocriL .lfl : .base^; * /thftjii a c6mpi ! a lion of 
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nouns ^ 

pnssnges bor- firs! 

. He was parti- a/ rmbortaut 
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bEES:Ttielr Vision, 
Chemical Senses, and 
Language 

Karl von Frisch, v . 
Professor yon FWaciW. : ; 

startling arid already classic . 
dxpefiments on the co-operative 
relptloiiShlp berween . 
honey-gatheiring beeg and 
tjollen-onrittljag flowers /c veal 
fturprialng aspects of an ofccit • 
over-romantic ijed therite, Tliis 
■‘attidyintbecommiuricatlan 
of infonnacibn an fbod-jupplies 
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M | g , BI LOI |„ among bees reveals ifie 

WllUam Carlos Wl|liam8 1 r 9^' ^ SINGLE THEME Translated by Kn^ARoHpwAgn' ^pottanceofourreht 

William Lanos vy i an ^ t Ortega y.Ga«et , • • ' ' odvanres,a tnfbcmatin 


in t tance, XntS 1’Oax tuts . - • •• _TLT JT , 

MryKANinrn X^’hbal v . Translated byTo&Y Talbot . already icqtilrad tile status of, V»eory, ethology^ and^ eoology. 

Db Colin SMrril ,**>*>*, o SpMhh pba,,^, . . Sf c ISIS 

. MMidtr l« *1*1 >f f Lo *• -J 1 ^ • 1 

PROSPECTUS • 

A prospecttis giving fuller 

us.by ,the great hiqnanlsU.: - fantasies of his childhood. details of the books is 


r • . IBOpp 7s 6d Library editipri 2fs ' tQZpp' tOs Bd Library edition 25s available from ihe publisher 
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MARY GILLIATT nnd 
MICHAEL BOYS 

Introduction by Sir Paul Reilly 
A profusely illustrated survey 
In colour of the development 
of English interior decoration 
since the war. October £5 5s 
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Two superb volumes by Sum Haskins 

'A lepend among photographers.' photography 

African Image November Girl 

A personal evocation of the These haunting photographs 
continent in a fascinating portray the longing of a lovely 
collection of black-and-white girl. A worthy successor to 

photographs. Se ptember 84s Cowboy Kate. October 63s 

“ 

Birds of Britain 

JOHN d GREEN 

The new swinging London girl, repre- 
sented here by Julie Christie, Susannah 
York, MaryQuant, Marianne Faithfull and 
fifty others, with text by Anthony Haden- 


Guest. September 
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FICTi QINI 

Dirty Story ERIC AMBLER 


A further instalment In the autobiography 
of that battered adventurer, Arthur 'Abdel 
Simpson, the hero of the film ‘Topkapi'. This 
time he is In Athens trying to obtain a black 


market passport. September 
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Other People’s 

Money JEROME WEI OMAN 

His best and most ambitious 
novel for many years, 
September- \ 30 s 



The Ilouey Spike 

BRYAN MacMAHON 
A moving novel of the raw 
richness of the tinker's life in 
Ireland. September 25s 
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One Alan’s Mexico 


TRAVEL. 


. JOHN LINCOLN 
'This seems to me. the best' 
book oii Mexico that, has been 
. written this century. V 
Graham Greene August 1 3Qs 


Mongolia HOLLIS A CARTER 

SILVIO M1CHELI 

The story, of Silvio Mlcheli's 
. adventures, in Mongolia fol- 
lowing the ;foute of Marco 
Polo; August-.-' ■■■ i 42s 
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R ELIGION 

Newman and (he Modern 

Worlfl Christopher holus ' 

A HOUJS * CARTER : 

A study of Newman's life and doctrines, and 
their relevance to our own time. October 30 e 
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iweniynve Memoirs 

ThoUSliud clara mau^ao* 

■ ^ ^ controversial book of Parts..* 

rvf ' 'iho • ,n the 20s and Of theMalratui . 
^PManuary 30s 


extract can be given here bill [I is 
ihc hub nf I he whole argument. 

If Ihe hi bun rs of Men of science should 
ever creme any material revohnion, 
direct or indirect, m our condition arul 
in the impressions which we habitually 
receive, the Poet will ... be ready to 
follow the steps of i lie Man ol science 
. . . carrying sensation into the midst 
of i lie objects of science itself. The 
remotest discoveries ol iIil- Chemist. . . 
will he as proper subjects ol the Poet's 
art as any upon which it can he em- 
ployed. if the lime should ever conic 
when these tilings shall he fiiiuiliur to 
us . . . as enjoying and sutfering beings. 

This hope for poetry was echoed by 
Cecil Day Lewis thirty years ago: 
Modern poets are milking strenuous 
attempts to tap the power of science 
by absorbing scientific data inio their 
work . . . [bm| ideas arc not material 
lor the noetic mind until they have 
become commonplaces for the " practi- 
cal " mind. 

Each poet puts his finger on the 
essential point, that scientific ideas 
cun only be used in poetry (and I itera- 
nt re jn general loo) when “ these 
tilings shall be familiar to us" and 
are " commonplaces ". Aldous Hux- 
ley in Literutirre and Seiche stresses 
Wordsworth’s phrase “if the lime 
should ever come ” and wisely 
remarks that in that if lies the whole 
problem. Rather gloomily he reite- 
rates his contention made in On the 
Margin that scientific ideas have 
made no significant impression 
on the subject-matter of poetry 
despite the rapid progress in 
science and technology. To 
judge from Eastwood's anrhology 
of science verse this would indeed 
seem to be the case: a few reflections 
on technology,, some scientific terms 
but no scientific ideas as such are 
treated. But then it is difficult to see 
how they could be: turning a scien- 
tific thesis into verse would not make 
it poetry. 


World, even if this started off as 
being a reply in Wells’s naive optim- 
istic accounts nl the benefits of 
science. I his novel falls outside the 
present period hut Huxley wrote two 
works subsequently. Ape and lissom e 
and Id a mi, both rather melancholy 
stories that lack the brilliance of 
attack liumd in their famous fore- 
runner. I he other work usually 
bracketed with Brave New World as 
an example of the threat of tech- 
nology is Orwell’s IVS4. Both in 
their different ways arc pessimistic 
views on what is happening to us non-. 
As in many of the older works of 
luntusy and science-fiction, the pro- 
jection into the future is a means of 
showing h\ a redact io iid ahviirdinn 
argument the folly of pursuing 
present policies. As novelists of ideas 
both Huxley and Orwell subordinate 
the scientific ideas to the moral 
implications of science and tech- 
nology. Only Orwell succeeds in 
giving a satisfactory combination of 
the two. 
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BIG BATTALIONS 




mvlD G. CHANDLER: The Campaigns of Napoleon. 1,172pp. Wcldcnfcld and Nicolson. £6 6s. 

jjflfliY LACKOUQUE : Napoleon's Battles. Translated by Roy Monkcom. 479pp. Allen and Unwin. £2 12s. 6d. 


dominate and* only rS?- Wr ‘ te 'l 

andW ynd CK“W 
modicum of ,u<a B . tJ** 
tations of SF h amn . "5 ***¥ 
writer and this 
small use of it. There ar ? 

nomer. Fred Hoyle. 

comneteni ttnriJ i:.. 


okou s an or war is heightened by Henry Lachouque's Napoleon, 
excinphlication in the campaigns ; the ring! am dp campavne. published 
historical account of the campaigns in France four years ago and now 


(U I information. There are some exemplification in ihe campaigns ; ihc 
Ahly admirably clear maps. A care- historical account of the campaigns 
»arch of (his huge work tor themselves becomes totally compre- 

M*” .... in.sro lh:m k.. ..i ■! .. . 


competent stories |j ke ThZ 
am T his is nol to depreciate f 

bmtod'sLrnguish ,h em from! 


. u- i ,llc ni irom wit 

m hich enlighten us as well as B 




, ^ ioUS error reveals no more than 
; Ufa dozen misspelt names and mi 
Tiiional infelicitous translation: 
Lno mean feat, though there tire 
lor wo surprising omissions from 
^bibliography. In fairness, the pub- 
Iihen must aha be men Honed : the 
i woof-reading is first class, a second 
i.-K heeu used on many of 


themselves becomes totally cornpre- translated into English under the 
henublc by being shown in the light title Napoleons Battles, is the latest 
ot Napoleons ideas, aims and of Mr. (handler's precursors Except 
methods. Ihc background is on a that the Egyptian campaign is 
par with ihc rest. Though he dis- omitted j| covers the same 


claims any great knowledge outside ground 


he called f ?nl!KiB lnd — «« 
«.*■/"« in,p, 


Scientific reports need to be un- 
ambiguous and impersonal to fulfil 
their purpose in communicating 
clearly— almost the antithe.sis of 
poetry where ambiguity and personal 
involvement are Ihe essence of com- 
municating multiple levels of reeling 
and meaning. In science the use of 
words is different, though conciseness 
is a virtue here loo ; in attempting to 
subsume several levels of phenomena 
under one all-embracing proposition 
for purposes of prediction the terms 
are uniquely defined, measured with- 
out reference to the feelings of the 
observer and are often expressed 
mathematically. It is often impos- 
sible tq state an idea clearly in com- 
mon language because of Ihe ambi- 
guity latent m words. Poetry could 


Lawrence Durrcll in the introduc- 
tory note to Biilthifznr voices the 
complaint of the modern artist : 
“ Modern literature oilers us uu 
Unities, so 1 have turned to science 
and am trying to complete h Tour- 
decker novel whose form is based on 
the relativity proposition ’’. This 
attempt to apply Einstein's hypothe- 
sis on a space-time continuum in 
such a way that three parts of Ihe 
novel are spatially interwoven and 
timeless, while the fourth represents 
time alone seems to be a naive and 
unnecessarily pseudo-scientific way 
of saying what one is doing. 

Other writers have included scien- 
tists as characters in their works 
-since they are now part of the local 
scene. Content analysis shows an 
increase in. ihe number of scien lists to 
be found in fiction but this merely 
reflects the growth of science, and 
their use is purely incidental to the 
plot. .Scientists, like academics, 
having specialized knowledge may 
occupy a key position in the 
denouement. C. P. Snow exploits 
this aspect in The New Men but it is 
difficult to carry this olf well unless 
the ground has been properly 
covered, or is well known. 
There is a danger of mystifying 
the reader with science in 
such a way that the final effect Is just 
a magical resolution of Ihc plot, a 
Criticism that applies especially to 
science-fiction. A simpler and more 
effective use of spociali/cd knowledge 
is made by Angus Wilson in Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes. Snow has also 


SF. However, many's* 
d esprit he explains, while mm 
inspired, are often worthiest 

The task of this article mi) i 
be likened to looking fortheprou 
ial needle and it sharply 
question of huw one would reewr 
a scientific idea when sifting throe 
file golden straws of literature 
we arc concerned with modem y, 
lure, a major problem k lofe; 
whether contemporary writers ki 
stuck in any needles forusiafelf 
was pointed out howdfflkol|ii>f, 
new scientific ideas to empf.- 
contemporary science intoa^’ 
consciousness. This mayKc.nl* 
the apparent barrennejicUwf, 
ideas, but there are wetyM rt,s 
tions to their use in literaturcM. 
cogently argues the case in biw.i 
and Science when he points owi 
the frames of reference ofscimctu 
literature are quite distinct. Sea 
he says, is a device for imestipi 
ordering and communiuiiop 
more public of human exptrir 
and, while literature also is c 
cerned with this aspect, the nwi/ 
vale experiences (excluda' * 
science) are the important obi 


ilu bibliography. In fairness the pub- the military sphere, Mr. Chandler scale is .smaller, its length being no 
EHiers miBl also be mentioned: the has provided, succinctly and necur- more than a third of Mr. Chandler's - 
proof-reading is first class, a second aiely, the essential minimum of poli- it is still a big book. Commandant 
ioicur has been used on many ut lieu I, diplomatic and economic Lachouquc writes with authority and 
ft. m aps and excellent legibility is information. has a lone list of books ip his credit, 

combined with elegant design and ]t majr be LivM /■/„. Campaigns of With one exception, this is his best 


moderate bulk. 

Mr. Chandler takes the -thirteen 
campaigns in which Napoleon com- 
muted in person in their historical 


Napoleon will for the most part be and it deserves and should receive 


read by specialist historians, for a w *de readership. But beside Mr. 


campaigns in which Napoleon com- whom it will provide it mine of in- Chandler's work, its inferiority is 
manded in person in their historical formation, a stimulus to creative on- manifest. Commandant Lachotiquc 
order, and devotes (rout five to ten derstauding and a corrective to slap- does nol normally make simple fac- 
dupters to each— the equivalent of dash thinking. Bul no one Nhuuld Nml mistakes, but a few hove slipped 
a short book. He has space enough be deterred by its sheer bulk. Mr. m lbi s lime (though the worst stem 
lo include all significant detail and Chandler's prose is hardly inspired, from the translator, not the author), 
Ik portrays the campaigns with but it is simple and lucid, and the . A|mi, wlwreas Mr. Chandler writes 
remarkable clarity ; a reader with no interested layman will gain from his with total impartiality. Command- 


into Napoleonic warfare in general here than in much of his work — a 
and of the Emperor’s methods in par- romantic attachment to an imagined 


ticular than he could gicitn from any image of the Emperor and towards 


other source or combination of { he armies he commanded. 


Far more important, even though 


At & higher, academic level no final he uses a large ennvas and gives :< 
judgment can yet be made. The fair and interesting account of 


prior knowledge of the ; subject would work a clearer understanding of ant I.uchouque has an emotional 
never be lost. In adaiuoo I here are Napoleon's wars and a better insight bias, even if it is less pronounced 
no initial sections, each of halt a mio Napoleonic warfare in general here than in much of his work— a 
dozen chapters, the first ot which and of the Emperor’s methods in par- romantic attachment to an imagined 
describes Napoleon s training and ticular than he could glean from any image of the Emperor and towards 
eah mutaty experience : ; the .second, other source or combination of (he armies, he commanded, 
bailed " Napoleon s i Art of War , .sources. Far more important, even though 

h (he real mart of the book. At a higher, academic level no final he uses a large ennvas and gives :< 

T&issection snows the sources from judgment can yet be made. The fair and interesting account of 
which Napoleon's military thinking modest phrases of Mr. Chandler's the campaigns, Commandant La- 
ws derived and the strategic and preface do not disguise the challenge chuuque’x scale is too small . to allow 
pod tactical conclusions lo which he bits set himself — to write a modem full comprehension of so vast a suh- 
ii led. Making due allowance for expositive synthesis that will once jecl to emerge ; eveu Mr. Chandler's 
the author’s inevitable dependence and for all supersede Jomini, Yorck scale is barely adequate for the corn- 
el pevnus- writers this is by itself von Wartcnburg. Spencer Wilkinson plex Italian campaign of 1796-97. 
i penetrating and original con tribu- and the rest of along .line of dis tin- Finally, while Commandant La- 
wn. Bul Mr. Chandler develops jt guished precursors. Whether he has chouque says a good deal about 
4nwgh an analytical chapter in his attained thal high aim must await Napoleon's style of warfare, he limits 
Mount of each campaign showing the growth of an informed and criij- himself to repeating well established 
»# each conforms with the prin* cal consensus. But it is certainly not views and provides no new analysis 


to# each conforms with the prin* cal consensus. But it is certainly not views and provides no new analysis 
wp«> of Napoleonic warfare and at over-rash to suggest that The Cam- of his own. He is- an exceJlent guide, 
: fix same lime chronicling the rise paigns nf Napoleon may be accepted but he docs not add to the sum of 
tffl decline of Napoleon's mil- by many future generations as the knowledge. Mr. Chandler does. 


not be written at all with such llmita- 'vZ. ' , ,; Snt> ^. has al f° 

, tions imposed and when a poet does f rdnlton slops to be 

make use of scientific terms th-ir fou ., ,n sc ! cnt ^’ Institutions m his 


? ( se - of , sc,cntmc terms their 
specificity is lost and he Is accused 
pf misinterpret a I ion. The dilemma 
s not resolvable, for though a poet 

llKfl PmnCAn Ilf A. r 


— ■niinmiwin in iij; 

earher work The^Svarch. He cer- 


tainly comes the closest to employing 
scienhfle ideas, bul it Is doubtful 
whether he could be 


like Empson uses scientific terms whe ? er ct,uld be cited as a 
correctly, j.e. with (he right meaning i writer responding to science 

thev are irrelevant to theory outside put rather as a scientist responding 
their . spec jfiaally , scientific context , lo . ^twnlure. Again there lire many 
hon-scientific statements in fact. The '™ n p r writers like Halchin (The, Small 
scientific Idea is not used as its mean- ,^ w, #n) Shiite {On the 
ing lies within ' a purely scientific Bearh} who write scicnlilically 

framework. Between the preceDt and p tuent'a led lih-rillers but who ennnot 


the practice 
absymal if. 


poets yawns an be considered here. 
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She Kept the Handicapped 

GGRIS GRUMBACH JESSIE Thomas • .* 
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SBRIEQed.tor: 

foch •wiumr,lh ; this new ' ' 

; series rexafniiies- 1 1 pi detail . ^ ’ 


‘ . .modern drania ^ nn , . "T V n 7 lie '° wnere scienl.Ilc idtas 

malist lies in his depiction atceuZ '< J” 81 ” 0 ^ ce rein “ lhul bf'scicrice- 
flict then' he has little tPm^tb discourse - ctl0D ’ a ni ’ nor Province of literature 
- on scientific ifle&s • even if Shaw man- ^. he short story. As Angus Wilson 
‘■■JS? ‘o.^nterfaln his au (lienees with Points out, so-called novels in this 

.some misplaced notions on evolution, 8enr . e are really extended short 

' • °* P ,a y has not been ?° n « or a series of, loosely con- 

. attempted recently. Maturally there heefed srories. The early Works of 
Br«j Sr/f soi^ntistsi such & G . Wells fit this category and he 
' Thl wiin , W d - PUrrenmatt’Sr b .« considered the exemplar ef 
' USe ^ charac ‘ * IS ^ °f story; Such tales have a 

- oSant te!Sff' e 5 ll ? t8 ^£P inlsbme ,0n f hlstor y as Amis, the SF farts’ 
' : Sest s ? c1 ^Y‘. !The t apolpgist, makes clear in New Maps 

■ ■ Stific 3 ^? t qUlV ^ ‘o usiqg a Although science plays an 

'S3S w.' .? liL" 1 ,' § n ysciicy7 \. . ^significant part In these Stariei'the 
’-AfricBn mitfer r? ? ^ ; lab 4;l sctence-flctfon has stuck audit 

%? ca: :'€?y ert . .works of. JantasV and of the 
io. disrnv^ 0 , p f!^ e r vv « 8 fVtUFfi.,: SFpurists have tried tb shake 


The common ground lin in- 1 
public sector and it is here tinier 
action may take place. ScitMN 
vides information about u 
relationship betwwn r ‘ 
Nature, and this has effects up®* 
value systems and hence uponfa 1 
we privately view each other wfr 
world. The creative .«jkl h.l 
alone in commenting on 
of his functions is a 
life ” seen from his partfcufar '* 
point — it is a persona! ( esc, JJv 
necessarily a cold 
generalization about society- 
insight may or may mfi 1 
than that of other obsewg 
society ; his only tools «re ’JM. 
If these can be sharpened 
title ideas so much ihe.beuc^ 
far, little use has beeb 
science ; technology. o n 
.hand, is much easier and more 
nlly employed. By 8 OC 
tech nologica 1 ideas arc 
the writer in the same ^ 
arc received by the ^ 
'as a matter of. 
occasionally Is a 
comment upon f* 
technology] Wells, 
ley, Orwell, to D»W ,IW ;"L* 
outstanding. For the red. “ ^ 
nological society, is JJi 
against which met) phy 
fives. •'jl 

It may be doubtcd_if a^ 
ideas are Ukely.W 
the same way K Jf. Ht 1 
win’s did in the ce J 
is one exciting toe? 

an A it ties. asC.r- 3 r'vji 


TRAINED BANDS 

j LfiTKAV Bovtmton : The Elizabethan Militia, 1558-1638. 334pp. Routledgeand Kegan Paul. £2 ISs. 


horizon and 
scien Uy remarked. > rt 


Ibeccfliury between 1560 and 1660 
fi* miliiHiy revolution in Europe. 
JMfry straiegy and organization 
decisively as firearms rt- 
f®«d the lorinbqw nnd gradually 
d)ore reliable. In this imporl- 
W. Df. Boynton examines flic 
wsij mtjtta in the eighty yenrs 
s jwe the Civil War and finds that 
jrwis nol. unaffected by these 
ifflfc'®* 1 587 even in insular Eng- 
the musket had gained asccnd- 
die how; thereafter popu- 
h'-RSr Wl ’^ lhe l[ktt vr continued 
only because il kept 
r j]'J®p r ’8 ener alion from irnmo- 
. and because such a 

: WCfl P°n might at least 

• SSSa l f0uble *’ any invader, 
; SkkJi * -T, S lv,e magazines were 

3i2 l hw a S n5 T!? pt,rtetI in krfie 

SiiS -^ r Tbomas Gresham, 

^wSSlL! Un ‘w undi . n B indus - 

.« Most important 

need for recognized the 

tools, JTf’Sta' tb ° nse of these 
; Joined fanrf! 57 ? 'instituted, the 
of profe«;S| UridEr the supervision 

aodt S'fJ^^Ibrtatenedin 1588 
* . or 2 anl3 *< i militia 
in la£S^ nbe l cob Id be com- 
'atfd.fairiy 
te 3 iiS:. VDr - Boynton 
;W- materials 
— ‘ , llJ ll, hinale..th^ or^nizatiott, 

Jv K? thejw ,^4rs." These 
be typical 


in tr:iii]ing only when they needed 
to avoid impressment for foreign 
service ; yet they would not 
encourage the training of the lower 
orders tor fear they might "after- 
wards be unruly and do their masters 
little Work ". The horse, which was 
solely supplied by the gentry and 
wealthy freeholders, .was always the 
least satisfactory section of the 
militia. 


Out Ihc main problem was a finan- 
cial one. The government had to 
rely un the cooperation of unpaid 
Justices of the Peace as deputy 
lieutenants, and on the willingness 
of the counties to tolerate military 
assessments which exceeded the rales 
laid down in the statute of 1 558«- and 
which rested only on the royal pre- 
rogative after that 1 statute was 
repealed in 160J. The Justices refused 
to. accept Ihe. Privy 'GdunpilV scheme 
of 1569 by -which they would them- 
selves have provided a small,' we|l- 
equipped army of harquebusiers ; 
county .opinion as early as the 1570s 
began to object to, increased military 
rates.. Everyone opposed; (be expen- 
sive interference of the muster- 
masters. Parliamentary .bills-' for 


the reform of Ihc . militia were 
defeated in 1621 and 1628, and 
the Crown hud lo rely on orders 
based on Ibe prerogative. Gov- 
ernment in Lliis period, depended on 
consent. When the projected “ Exact 
“Militia " coincided with overseas ex- 
peditions, demands for Ship Money 
and ecutiumic depression in the 1620s, 
such consent as had been given in the 
1590s was withdrawn. When Charles 
1 needed the militia to ’■light the 
Bishops’ War in 1638 he found il 
undisciplined and untrained. 

. Dr. Bnynlon's valuable study pro- 
vides detailed evidence for . the 
accepted picture of Tudor and early 
Stuart government: the Crown could 
not be absolute because it could not 
afford lo pay for a standing army 


iLsejf i it could not even persuade the 
country to provide an efficient citizen 


country to provide qn efficient citizen 
• drnty, '• .except. :\v&en ’ invasion ■ seamed 
J imminent. Oft the Contrary, . its reli- 
ance on the' gentrj' as deputy lieu- 
tenants and' captains of the: county- 
forces milde them fm articulate part of 
the political nation, and contributed 
■'to that county -sense of identity and 
independence which played V major 
pari in oppbsition ib'fhe Crown up to 
the Civil War; ;■ . t ,vV'.-' 


thapat^S. a jjqut ap ' I tin port- /J 
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scien uy remarM^. " ‘"v 
cular. biology. 

expected that blologtstv , " ^ 
or so, will smtyttfc f *g 


GREAT GUNS 

W. KLEnu. Neal and D. H. L. Back The, Mantons : Gumrtakers. ,300pp. 
iHorbert Jepkln?; ; ITJs..!, •• ;..V 

PuTHtg the last quarter 6f thi eight- | to J John Mart ton. Joseph Mania hi 
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Quidquid agunt homines 
vohini titnor ira volnptas' 
Gcindia discursus 
nostri farrago 
libelli est 


JUVENAL 


The works of ARTHUR KOESTLER 


THE GHOST IN THE MACHINE 

tu ilu'. iii ip. .ri. . m .nut i.tnifi, venial siuily of Kite pathnkigy uf ihc human 
iujiiJ, an .met uiemc nicer; dciaiteJ ai-adcinir rctc.ircli is alhcJ lo lli^tih 
ot iTiMc'ivv iiisi^Iii. Iii Kocstlcr's view rlic rrearivily and ]«jt lining y vi ihc 
lm nun ii ill ut ..n: ■ uvo sulci of the Mine medal cuint-J in the cvnlminuaiy 
mini. The Iim is responsible for die splendour uf our larhedrjti, ilte 
second lm i lie ^.ii'^oyles dut deearaie them to remind in ih.it the vuirli 
L lull ot in. noivrs, devils and luerubi. They reflect the sneak of iiuiniiy 
wliivh runs through ihc history of our species, and which indicaTcs that 
somewhere .lloiit; ihc line nf iis uweut lo prominence something has ROne 
wrong.” 1 1 is diagnosis is frigluening, but he suggests tli.ic a remedy may 
not be l 'ey mid our teach. Out in Octuhcr 4ar. 


THE DANUBE EDITION 

The cullccicd works of Arthur Kocsilcr, available in else unifuim Daunba 
Edition, demons! rale ilw cross-currents wliicli unite in, Ins m j is y- sided 
farcer. Already available {305. each) 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE THE LOTUS AND 

THE GLADIATORS ^ ' THE ROBOT 

THIEVES IN THE NIGHT THE YOGI AND . 

DIALOGUE \yrm DEATH ' • THH COMMISSAR 

In prepnrntjou: ' ~ 

THE SLEEPWALKERS SCUM OF THE E^VRTH 
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PROMISE 8c FULFILMENT' 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


General Editor: J. H. PLUMB 


PREHISTORIC SOCIETIES • 

GRAHAMS CLARK. STUART HIGGOTT 


# THE DUTCH SEABORNE EMPIRE, lfoo-1800 C. R. fiOXE-R 


*i: THE SPANISH SEABORNE EMPIRE J. It. PARRY 
PIONEER AMERICA JOHN R: ALDEN 
TUB GREEKS ANTONY ANDOEWES 
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•*: afioWec- .to 1 depart from the tsfah- 
■6 lisflied': facta in only one instance— 
10 h^re would savour of magic and the 
Ur, fairy "tale. If 'is important to 
I*. ‘ Opte that the changes introduced ‘ 
ie a ^ e Seneraljljf ■' techrtolo'gical ones ; 
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*T1^ in Icikiftifeiif (lie ‘■Philosopliy.il Work'' series, to \vlikli Ejihdity h * 
.new addition, .ire wholly ‘admirable, Pl)Dt«opliccj' are encouraged to 
..add tai the nisei Ves clearly tdrr non-ncademic audience <m ihc plutosi^ihicat; 
aiulydt of problems witli which v/c. are alt of in cuneerded "tioii- 
pliilrHophkally— 1 s<\-. retijgidp^l intern arional/ understanding, ipnd egalitaiiaji, ' 
paJifiK obout wchUIi, power, and evoi ihe dfvitioQ of jubhiVt iii houscliold' 
chore. If va (liable w in itirrodnctioa lor i}oa-^iil^0p)wr^_dus.s£ri<K reemi 
to nie equally s<» for phiU'uoplieri. FeW : of .u#;. flourish oij 3 diet of pure 
ptiilmopliy;. the be*! work- mar-iyi pbilosopheis springs from everyday 
COucetm. looked ac In a fiuii-Tver^-day lfgliti A^d ^lu? netd imply no lust 
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only oy tne >picuuiu . 

vypi’kmanship. The- fenders in this 
-stylistic revolution, were -the-. London 
gun makers. , df whom one of the 
greatest was Joseph M&nlon. Inde^di 
mnny.. British gun-cdllectort regard 
him as ihe-greaiesPof ail guamakera, 
a : view which, though debatable, js. 
reflected in the high prices cpmpiBO? 
ded 6y his. firearms in tbe saieroom- 
bfo\y the first de tailed acepupt Of his 
oareifcr and wotk, together, with Ut° s ® 
OF the other gunmaking 'members of 
Ihe Mad ion . family, has beep .ppm 

ApaiT from a spine what dlscifrsiyP 
appreciation of .Joseph M aolpR and 
His imbiber Jalin : (fie .book 
most , uhqu a 1 1 Red Ri;aiso,. 


lists— ^which jpust-have tqgen years 
..to cortipile—of lhe si^r^vipg Mantori 
j o?H vti. preserved in -public anij . pri- 
-!yate : collections' all , oy^r' tlie- World. 
.'jApart'yrom'.a ^eflaln: laxity it^givffig 
. sources ihe nwtetial'js weufpre.xeijted 
:?nd,;despiLe-.ltJ> bonripjeuty;' is ea'^Tb 
: read- a nd .'to ^e'^fbr ; reierenw. . ; ' 
y ' ihe Book-B (ixWerneijr' Well pro- 
diiccd and . Tav^h'i^ Illbstrated, 
though spme pf th^cqloured plates 
;ai J e pweatv^ly: blue;, in; tone. ; Only 
•iq llfl' actual cholee of iliustra lions 
fe there real grtiund for trifkism. : All 
'the. nreartns ?hbwn.arc; drawn- from. 
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Very roiigUly: Afi tfiaf men ore 
engaged In, Uieir wisJies, fears, 
anger, pleasures, joys and varied 
pursuits form .the crosscurrents 
: . of tlur uulqpue, 
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The Hidden Order of Art 

ANTON EHRENWEIG 
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A examination of tha psychological processes Involved In 

-*9 artistic creation. 

jjlf The fiuits of a li Feti mo's rigorous thong In and research went into 
jjs' THE Hidden ORDER OF Art ... It is thoreFore an important book 
9 likely to have □ permanent place alongside the work of 
E. H. Gombrich . . — Sunday Tewgwph 039 

5 A Medieval Society 

• R. H. HILTON 

H 'In this fine survey of Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and 
P Warwickshire during the thirteen th century. Professor Hilton hai 
P treated a new kind of regional study which departs from the 
P categories and subject divisions English medievalists usually adhere 
V t0 - ■ ■ historical scholars and social scientists can learn much from 

E this admirable and important book' - New Society toa 

Morals and Merit 

CHRISTOPH VON 
t FURER-HAIMENDORF 

p A study of values In South Asian societies 

^ ... it will cast light on the genesis of moral concepts as we know 

( them. It Is a most fruitful source of ideas for moral philosophers .. . 

Let us be grateful to Furer-Haimendorf for opening up such a 
) number of avenues to explore, whether we explore them as 
| *oclotogists Or philosophers.' 7 NewSocioty 42 a • - 

\ FLAUBERT: THE 
I MAKING OF 
[ THE MASTER 

I ENID STARKIE : 

. The first volume of Dr Starkle’a 
long -awaited literary biography of 
the great French wrfter: a brilliant 
and comprehensive portrait In! 
depth of the man and’hia life, , 
character, personality and .. 

■ iimnaiimeii im mtsm wr **togs f ^ rom beginning to 
I the, end. ess 

j Reformation to Industrial 
| Revolution 

I CHRISTOPHER HILL 

J Christopher Hill'* aim la to provide an over-all unity to the vital 
J. ; 1ransll,0na i parlod. 1 030-1 780,1 Inking economic with social history, 
| .. and vylth political; religious and Intellectual development?; lip* 

I . , 6hows bow politics arid society Influence and are -influenced by the 
| , Intellectual. apd spiritual climate of the age. 4 ta • ' • 

} i^iectures on Industrial 
» Society 

j .. RAYMOND Aa'OlN-i T;’. 

S '?- -'A.bdJUant study of tN>‘ 'procetj* eiid lrft^iaatldhi'isf Indi&aibStlbn ’ 

Payback 18s Hardback 42«' ; . - 

! Zoonoses of Primates 

| P.ICHAR D FI6NKES i&M. 

y 'to man de ^ 09V '^ nd . fCpIoSyof simian disease, B.Vnd thetr ftle^pnj.. 

! The Enlightenment: * i 



MINORS’ GALA 

W. H. Auden (Editor) : Nineteenth Century Minor Poets. Notes bv Gcnrm» n n 

and Faber. £2 10s. y rgC R ‘ Cr «ger. 4 08pp ^ 

"The first function of an antho- before). Since Mr. Auden insists th:«l an d her m a 
logy", writes Mr. Auden, "is eduea- he "must try to represent everv )t,itnn,n £[,, 5 *re said | 0 

Uve: it should form taste as well ns genuine minor poet of (ho period choice of S P<« 

reflect it. Stereotypes do not come . . . any pod. that is to say. who the edge oifXfn u d hi! 
into existence without a reason, hut wrote one good poem ". a sei Urns in- anthoLS emL J iaywa,d - The to 
obviously Mr. Auden has come to justice is done to Fit Jerald by U 0 (h rt C ° m P' cme nt each 

till lib lliot l-hn clm-artli nrt At’ iho ! l_ ■ n..L t. •. * 11 l|lc □llC-SldpH U..« « 


before). Since Mr. Aiulen insists that 
he “must try to represent every 
genuine minor poet of .the period 
. . . any pod, that is to say. who 


into existence without a reason, but wrote one good poem a sei Urns in- anlholouS 1 
obviously Mr. Auden has come to justice is done to Fit Age raid by U 0 (l, ire n ofc 
think that the stereotype of the nine- reckoning his Rnh,il\,it as a n ans- Nineteen, l, ? sidei1 ‘ b ut becS 
teenlh-eentury minor poet as a music- htion. The lute John Hayward ex- consein ! , ,r> ' 

maker and dreamer of dreams is one eluded translations from his O.xf.ml false emofaS “sfu t conv «nW 
tJiaL has outlived its limited useful- B„ok of Nineteen th-Centurv V er.se the iito?ev a | un hl 1,1”' 
ness; he wishes to show practically (l%4). but sensibly winked at the ordinary reS N kc ," 0n fot 
Ihatnot all nmeteeiuh-eentury poetry inclusion of Fitzgeralds solitary belter i^duciLl bis ’ 
Df the lesser sort is 11 smudged carbon mister niece 3 ... r ' nroducl , ,o n, full of mKm 

copy of the weaker apocolypiic . 1 , , " 1 sens ,« JW Pteamly 

Shollcy or the weaker luxurious ^ ls uislluelivc lo xce how \\. 1-1. l! would be agreeable iobt 1Ul . 


y 0 Phillip Rero. : Chief Justice 

JJLr’if not very attentive world 

“& Doe Was “ 0nC ° f ^ ,e 
judges in American his- 

^^ OuUideNew Hampshire the 

]j(tle if at all remem- 

S or bought of vaguely as that 

jfbrother of John Doe and pos- 
^icousin of Richard Roe in the 
Si fiction. Yd Doe was 
^,kable man; and this learned 
■rfj leaning a little forward in 
J&Je of the Chief Justice .of New 
SSL is very interesting, and 
ffifes many questions of whut is 

JWs function, especially m a 
J ir nn law country, without 
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DOE’S JUDGMENT _ 

r« free. 489pp. Harvard University Press. Oxford Unlversltv Pr™ 


the writers of nonsense rhymes and 
hymns, neglecting for their sake the 
"Spasmodic " posturings in verso of 
the mid-century and the greenery- 
yallery of the Decadence at the 
century s end. 

The major poets " justly or un- 
justly " excluded are Blake, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Swinburne, Hopkins, Keats and Kip- 
ling. This is a public rather than a 
personal ranking — - perhaps one 
should say, too, an American ranking 
(the anthology was originally com- 
piled for American readers)— because 
Mr. Auden makes it clear that for 
him Thomas Hood's is certainly a 
major talent. (It is not simply a ques- 
tion of enjoyment: apparently 

Auden enjoys "every line" of Wil- 
liam Barnes and cannot get through 
a poem by Shelley, but recognizes 
nevertheless that Shelley is a major 
and Barnes a minor poet.) 

What restrictions, apart from the 
exclusion of major poets, has Mr. 
Auden imposed on himself ? All the 
poets chosen, we learn, were “ British' 
subjects " born between 1770 and 
J870, and till the poems were first 
published botween 1800 and 1900. 
Further, all anonymous poems, paro- 
dies and translations have been 
‘reluctantly" omitted. Some of 
these restrictions are a pity even if 
one recognizes that restriction of one 
kind or another is necessary. No 
American poets, but we need to be 
encouraged to read them alongside 
their English contemporaries. Crabbe 


, Auden « 'Production nor ill 

minor poets to Auden s eighty, hut notes t which were suonli l 
only forty-live names are common to Mr. George R. Creeaer fnr I 
both IMs. The forty-live include the American edition and w* i“ 
obvious names from l.andor, "adapted" for English 
Clough, Rossetti and Morris to R. L. is there a word about Sj 
S tevenson and Henley, but this still sources. They appear to be 
leaves wide scope for individual l'»l. The title of a poem is no* ? 
fantasy. J. H. Reynolds, Charlotte pod's, now an earlier editor's, iv* 
Brandi, Hawker of Mo men stow, the supplied by Auden. The 
unlovesomc T. E. Brown, Doiben, mi informed. AJihoush « A 
Francis Thompson, Wilde, Duwson claimed that asterisks into £ 
and Arthur Symons are among those omitted passages when mmn 
admitted by Hayward but passed given in extract, this is mi ifJ 
over by Auden. Charles Lamb, done. For example, there imnJ: 
Hebcr, Barham, H. E. Lyte, Samuel b )’ Emily Bronte beginniia -jft ' 
Ferguson, William Bell Scott, couch lay in a ruined hair ft 
Thackeray; Edward Lear, F. W. quatrains precede what Aufci* 
Faber (whose " Mundus Morosus " is gives as the first line. aodftj«i 
a find), C. S. Calverlcy, S. Baring- has had its title supplied bkfc 
Gould, Samuel Butler and J. K. Clare's " Badger " is prihtrdsue' 
Stephen are among those selected by P le,e poem, although it has betnb i 
Auden but ignored by Hayward, beheaded and curtailed, HutH* 
Where both anthuJogists endorse a l he matter of misprint!, 
poet’s claims the poems chosen are Wherever the (ext is checked ite 
often poles apart. tivcly they appear in an ugly rid 

John Hayward thought mistakenly a ! 141 ***? corr « l readings cane 

that Hood was more of a poet in jiS ? 8 

11 0 /U « a mi iimn *f « n A « DniL “i »u single misprint is in Pncds Ti^ 

i « ti^ u ; , ^ d it R lh » ha " Vicar ” where ,h e poor man it J 
in The Haunted House ond to have "started” instead i 

"Miss Kilmansegg’s Leg" (both of "startled" error, but there hi 
which are included in extract by a b;i<l misprint ("flirting” for -fc 

Auden). Auden’s choice of Clough’s ling in f he , P oem b 3f 
nnpmc tvhink .1 mentioned above, and the afew 

dnn e nm^n ^h/nnS icf k ! h ' from Scott, Clare and Robert Mfi 
P S i xvlu SUP c n ?/ -to name three poets from dif«! 

Torn Mnorp P al ' ,s of the book— are none d itH 

L°,^&i; Q ^ ( i, Em,l r «r on16 the clean. Finally, there is ihe poor* 
anthologists tic— the selections vary ( r j buljon of print on some pp 

but aie equally valuable. Auden of the anlholocv. It is hard loaf 


| J . 1 US IfMW j 

loti tin informed, Alibough it k 

claimed that asterisks indSn & 
omitted passages when potmi h 
given m extract, this is mi, J 
done. For example, there iscoiw 
by Emily Bronte beginriu‘% 
couch lay in a ruined hall" ft 
quatrains precede whai 
gives as the first line. aodfcf«* 
has had its title supplied S&&, 
Clrtre s Badger " is prinlfdatior. 
plete poem, although it hasbeuki 
beheaded and curtailed, TheRisfjj 
the matter of misprints. 

Wherever the (ext is checked ate 
lively they appear is an aglyrd 
and tho correct readings cant? 
always be guessed easily. The ac 
single misprint is in Pratd's “H 
Vicar ” where the poor man it ia 
to have " started ” instead t 
"startled" error, but there hi 
a bad misprint (" flirting” for 'fc 
ling ’’) in the poem by Emily Brat 
mentioned above, and the sefciw 
from Scott, Clare and RoberiMfi 
—to name three poets from dil «6 
parts of the book— are noneaflba 
clean. Finally, there is the poorfi 
iribution of print on some pp 
of tho anthology. It is hard loaf 
whether this Is Mr. Auden's build 
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STENDHAL’S POLITICS 

FeunAnd Rude i Stendhal et la penste sociale de son temps. 3I8pp. Paris : Plon, 

Lwvishas 1 w S Sh ": !? ore dlfflon H to result for dc 1 u gloire 

of cmir^ n/ fhrir It lh ^ selvcs - toe ono purpose which it usefully Porlicr. fes 1 
rRttnnnS ? , 1 , 1 " a th py serves, as a reference book for the *n tm mot, q 

responsive at the deepest level to Its student of literature.) Yet It is elenr' ‘ 

peculiar strains and chit Ilerigea; that if nothing .elso, from M Rude’s coieat utile 
s why hey are able to be truly quotations® tha? Stendhal was no? Ami it is 

8 U ^ iinHtd! S tS?v P S^!l C ™ will £ ° al I intCnsely totcrestcd In the social simplo conv 

a , n a economic theories ofJiistime but the desire r 


de lu gloire. les QulijpUfflO.'BL 
L’orlier, les Rlego, Ics Codrus,,»P 
en nn mot, qtii risqueBt.btancWrj 
obtenjr ce qti'h tori ou h f"" 1 ' 
croient utile nu public. . ■■ ■! 


ra «ch disngrecmcnl with .he general alxo pSSSfSSSiS Z 
propos. ion that the mind of Stendhal belief ibat human life could be mnde 
was dlsluiguished in this way. Yet more tolerable, not only for the indi- 
tt is a proposition to which it ; is far viduol but also for society as a whole 
.commpner tp offer lip service than Though sceptical of system* and 
genuine assent, : Stendhal's thminhts ffPnAho 1 nann.tiwtfl 4l». _ 


by reseat^ studfents a^d TcWemics 

' ' theS" hRv lff h rt “ l natl ° n f 1Iies ' Flaubert and Baudelaire were tocon- 
; 15^ b «n several attempts, template tfe prospect of further 
Aragons in La Lumhre de progress." in any form 
:■ Stendhal.', to recruit Steqdhal.post-'-H .pv-^V^ ^ D y . , m ' 

humously to a modern political en nfriSnK.J Rudea , m08t , usefu l 
•: cause.’. The fnterest of Stendhal’s i?i Pn P ndersta ,nding of 

writings for the' studeiit of history wu h ^, S ^ 1Unfis . fa , th e lOng.chap- 
j . has still, -'hoover,: to be explored. aevdtes, to The; genesis and 

by thoie whb would be competdht ?*, Sle ndhal's » pam- 

to jiKjge how perceptive and pro- ^ ? published in 1825, D’un non- 
, phetic he was as an observer otTiis co,i ]P\ot contre les indtiftrlels. 
cb^ettporariea. and hdw shrewd a LTa pa ? Tiph et ^ ? re j ort to the claims 
^ '. crltlc^f HhOhedri.es and . contra- S a aew ]y founded journal. 


Ami it is because of K 
simple convjctjon toa { 
the desire and the capaoV'jL^ 
new class of industrial!^. 
the actual happiness jUjS. 
" Jc veoix croir? que ni® 
qul, sans manquer 4 ; 

nont 1 cent mlllo tots i 

men tent la force de a Pjjjja' ! 
ces messieurs ont fait ; 

d hi suite de leur bl 5 n1 ^ ( Q 
The history : of modem 
society provides innume^w^j j 

gies with the, anomaly | 

Stendhal : the financial I supPJ 1 ^- 
by French indpstoabsls 
fessedly liberal views Ifijjjgl 
responsible - for the P^“| ■ ;• 
Riego, a Spanish. hp&*h 


'fSre is v«y interesting, and 

ffifes many questions of what is 
, lodge's function, especially in a 

JSn c0untr >'* wl,hout 

.Srisg Rfi o f toem or. as some 
Snatives would say. any of 
£, shaking up the " conventional 
Stan; is as desirable jn law as in 
esoaooiics. . 

Do* was a judge in what Karl 
ibeelyn has called " the Grand 
StjJc" and not every lawyer, or liti- 
nsi, likes the grand style. As one 
5 Doe's colleagues, Alonzo P. 
tapper put it. " It is the province 
ofihe courts to vindicate legal rights 
ud redress legal wrongs ; to admin- 
ist« not abstract justice, or justice 
is they may think it to be, but justice 
is declared by law *. Otherwise you 
i gd what Felix Frankfurter, long 
! alieraanfe. called "cadi’s justice ”, 
Charles Doe had no such fears. He 
Asur trial justice was; no jesting 
Pilate he. Quite rightly, Mr. Reid 
; devotes a good deal of space and time 
ta Doe’s background. New Hamp- 
shire was and is a rather poor and 
, underpopulated state and it had a 
wrong democratic tradition. Although 
its noil famous son was Dan id Web- 
ftr, in no state did the Federalists 
d»s more decisive death and the 
kgs enjoy only a sickly childhood, 
ilienaker of the Democratic state 
dNw Hampshire, perhaps Ihe most 
“^- Democratic slate in all the 
yaw, ns that nearly forgotten polf- 
‘.ItHfi Isaac Hill. (It was a sign of 
Wia 1896. when Chief Justice 
to died, that the son of Isaac Hill 
■JJ ®.™ 1 McKinley, as, it may bo 
the father of Homer Cum- 
J Connecticut.) Young Cha rles 
JHMoned or never adhered to 
,‘wraHsm of his father and re- 
S * “und Democrat till James 
S acc< ^ ,ed ' toe Lcoompton 
«nMion. He then moved over 
hJS ? 8 Re PubIlcaa. party and 
^. M Mtireiy implausibly, 
iSn r i leavin 8 an obviously 

^ ft'. . Ata ny rate, the Repub- 

oSr y i rewar L ed h, 'm and 
u ^«tsiieveif. forgave him. 

S' a i desi » to do the State 
ftsraJirik 93 Un ^hidly construed. 
Jo case of the late Eari 

? toadow over Ills 
o( &}P[ jJW 8 ( time, all hougii 

L ea8UCS 011 th0 

;( nt»- e was a Demo- 
' WihSe-wli 1 ^ true t0 t,w 

owkw '.too only New 
. .^ Weat of the United 


Slates— of whom New Hampshire 
Democrats are not noticeably proud. 

But rt would be absurd to think of 
Doc ns n mere place hunter and he 
carried on to the bench of New 
Hampshire Themis a good many 
Jacksonian principles or prejudices. 
One of them was a dislike of mere 
lawyer s law'. When he talked of 
law ns a “science", Doc did not 
mean that he worshiped elegance in 
law. 

Mr. Reid seems to find it 
a little dillicult to place Doe. 
He naturally sets him ngainst 
Holmes. It was not only that Doe 
had, as /presidential assistants are 
supposed to have, a real “ passion 
for anonymity ”. He did not acknow- 
ledge a borrowing from the young 
Holmes whose passion for publicity 
was almost pathological. (None of 
his father's touchy literary friends was 
more of a felix cottas than his son or 
more enjoyed having his fur publicly 
stroked.) But there was a deeper 
ditfercnce. Holmes was much more 
sceptical about the Inw (and life) than 
Doe. He did not throw around words 
like “ justice ’’. He talked of " force ” 
which shocked Doe and, at times, 
might have agreed with that eminent 
practitioner, Colonel Aaron Burr, that 
law “ is whatever is boldly asserted 
and plausibly maintained Holmes 
was inclined to look to legislators at 
least as much as to judges to define 
and enforce “justice”. Doe had a 
horror not only of codification but 
also of legislation that might have 
scented excessive to Savigny. No 
American judge, not even Marshall, 
has ever had a higher idea of the 
power of a judge to find law, some- 
where, to promote “ justice ”, He was 
much more a learned lawyer than was 
Marshall, but he used his learning 
not, in spite of Mr. Reid, in the man- 
ner of Coke, but as a way of freeing 
the New Hampshire courts of all the 
irrelevant black letter of the tradi- 
tional common law that stood in the 
way of meeting the needs of justice 
and of clients needing remedies. And 
he Was bolder and more successful In 
his innovations than Mansfield. 

Mr. Reid is anxious to clear Doe’s 
skirts of any contamination by the 
sociological law of “ the Warren 
Court". (How- serious this conta- 
mination has been, even in the 
Topeka case, is a matter of con- 
troversy.) Fie points out that Doe 
was not dealing with big constitu- 
tional cases which inevitably provoke 
violent dissent but with practical 
cases where law had to be found to 
adjust precedent-bound practice to 
the needs of the now largely indus- 
trial state. Thus Chief Justice Doe 
turned the various schemes for 
rationalizing (he railroad structure of 
(he state upside do\Vn, The Court 
was to do what (he legislature had 
wrongly undertaken, to do.- (It must 
be remembered that these; were re- 
mote times when even the Boston ami 
Maine promised to be a valuable ns 
well as socially useful enterprise.) The 
results, some critics thought and 
think, was a magnificent snafu. 


Oxford University Press. £5. 

Other cases were only of local In- 
terest and importance. The legal 
world of the United Stales took little 
no,e of nor has much remembered 
the n innipiseoyee case, although it is 
one of Doe’s most original perform- 
ances. (Doe brushed aside all English 
and, more rashly. Irish cases, on tho 
grounds (hai the precedents weren’t 
relevant to the problems posed by 
American " big ponds If he had 
looked into the legal and extra-legal 
history of the Lough Erne fisheries, 
he might have changed his mind.) But 
his version of the “ American recep- 
tion " of English common law owed 
as much to Andrew Jackson — or to 
Isaac Hill— as to jurisprudential 
thought. 

It was not that Doe disregarded 
English practice. The only news- 
paper he read was The Times and 
that only fur the law reports. He 
attacked Lord Campbell's insistence 
on the most rigid form of stare deci- 
sis and would have been delighted 
if he could have foreseen the recent 
action of the House of Lords. And 
Mr. Reid does not conceal the fact 
that Doe’s learned English citations 
were not totally candid. His legal 
learning was a tool. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Reid is a 
little unkind, if not unjust, to great 
lawyers who used other methods. He 
is perhaps unjust to Dudley Field’s 
New York code and perhaps a little 
unjust to the methods by which Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt of New Jersey, 
(one of the most generally admired 
state judges of modern limes) freed 
New Jersey from the Bleak House 
reputation its courts had acquired— 
or maintained— Under Chief Justice 
Brogan. Then Doe's influence was 
weakened by the scandalous state of 
the New Hampshire Reports which 
was made a matter of reproach to 
the Chief Justice— with justice. Doe 
saw that litigation was *• not strangled 
in the net of form'".'. Not every- 
body approved and though it Is 
probable that it was politics 
rather than legal doubts that 
kept Doe off the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Gray, to many 
lawyers, was safer and likely to be 
quite as useful. (Mr. Reid' is very 
positive that Senator Hoar lied in 
asserting that Garfield had wanted to 
appoint Gray. Is there proof of the 
mendacity of that embodiment of 
the Massachusetts conscience ?) If 
Doe had been on an intrinsically im* 
porlant state' court as Holmes and 
Cardpzo were before being called to 
Washington, he might be better re- 
membered. But as his school and 
college records show, he was a 
mmivuls coucheur. He went to .both 
Exeter and Andover, Harvnrd and 
Dartmouth; and he didn’t like any 
of thorn. He was a Yankee of Yankees 
and a more admirable .man and a 
more original ‘Jhwyer than his- only' 
rival In New Hampshire history, 
" the Godlike Daniel”, He has qpw 
been adequately commemorated In a 
learned book that is. not too piou 9 
to be . credible. 
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DIARIES AND LETTERS 1939-1945 
The second volume of c his masterpiece . v . its range 
of interest is almost infinite’ the times 25 September 


25 Septetnber 
Illustrated 45s 


ARTHUR RRfAMT 

PROTESTANT ISLAND 

Companion to The Medieval Foundation ; English 
social history in c the great tradition’ lord attlrb 

18 September 32s 

RORERT SPiAIGHT 

TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
The first full-scale study of Teilhard’s life and work 
to be written in English. Illustrated, 16 October 45s 


imm 


INTO THE WHIRLWIND 

One of the great narrative documents of our time: a 
remarkable and incredibly moving personal record . 
that begins where Dr Zhivago ends. CoUinsjHarviU 

30 October 45s 

AIRY JOHNSON 

CONSTANCE BABINGTON SMITH : 

The enthralling . biography of oiie : of. the greatest 
■pioneers in flying history. ■ illustrated, 16 October 45s 


Two 

Great 

Novels 

... - i 

> -: -,'i rTn^V . ‘ f»ji ,':i 


Tho Witnssses 

M. W. WARING 
A novel that has the sweep and 
the spaciousness of the Russia 
it evokes, set against thetwi Light 
background of the collapsmg 
Empire .and the rising star of 
Lenin. ' : '4 September 56s 


TbeMaster 
and usraarna 

i. pne of fhe inpst 'brilliant and 
, i brjgihal’ cfeaubjaS : of i Russian 
literature, comparable to Swift’s 
; ' ■■ GuUivef s. Travels, CotiimfHar?m 
\ 1 ■" . ■). ^ 16 October 30s 

v 'Nezi) novels by bestselling authors \ 

ALISTAIRMflCUAN 

■'! : WHERE EAGLES DARE Just out 21s ... 

^ S : AGATHA CHRISTIE 

. ENDIVES S NIGHT . iS JJovetnbBr, 18s 
: : KINGS OF INFI^itE $PACE 2 October, 2Ss i 


■THE KING OF THE CASTLE 1 ' 30 October, ■»? 

CATHERINE GASKIN 

. ' ; EI^GE OF GLASS 21 Aitgusi, 25s 


TIfF LONG’ PURStJIT ■ 18 September, 21s 
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JAN YOORS 

The Gypsies 

‘Bcauli fully evokes ;i way of life 
in which I’lvetfoni and independ- 
ence ilill survive.’ 

Sir Herbert Ran!. 30s. 


DEREK TOWNSEND 

Eastern Quest 

Following his highly successful 
book Tropical Quest, Derek 
Townsend set out on another 
journey — this time to explore 
the Orient. Here he presents a 
unique picture of these complex 
lands, achieved only hy detailed 
study during a long 80,0)0 mile 
journey. Illustrated 35s. 


DORA WARE 

A Short 
Dictionary of 
British Architects 

A record of the life and works 
of architects in England over a 
period of nine centuries, with, 
over 500 entries, extending from 
Norman England to the present 
day. Illustrate^ 48s. 


LEVJN L. SCHLTCKJNG 

The Meaning 
of Hamlet 

* Certain to please both die 
aesthete in search of fine writing 
and the Elizabethan specialist on 
tbo lookout for a fi l esli and sane 
critical approach.’ times Literary 
Supplement. Re-Issue 35s, 


IVOR MORRISH 

[The Disciplines 
oif Education 


An ' attempt t 0 show tjic' peejd 
for a' discipliiitd- appioachi to 
educational theory.’ - HOa. 
Unwin UidversHyJPctperback 28s. 


Edited by 

RALPH SdHOENMAN . 

Bertrand Bussell 

PHILOSOPHER 
OF THE, CENTURY: . 

Contributory {nclude, A. J. Ayer, 
Brich Frppim; Aldoiis -Huxley, 
Hethert Read, Jitltan Trevelyail, 
Werner-; Block, 1 • Hilary >Putnan, 
.^icto.r.Purfi§]]i •. Aj-j • ' 42s, 


s ... 


. u . i in i.a t, a a *. .•* *% *. 

Most reader v of this special issue will 
be content to sec a sharp line drawn 
between literature and most of the 
disciplines discussed —there is no 
really serious body of opinion which 
demands from writers, say, a greater 
philosophical self-consciousness; dis- 
content about neglect of cosmic Issues 
can now and then be heard but usu- 
ally from fairly eccentric quarters— 
theosophisls, Francophiles, and 
maiden aunts. The same, unhappily, 
cannot be said about the intermittent 
cry that literature should show a more 
explicitly ‘'political involvement ". 
Only recently, for example, the 
New Slaiesnuni was lamenting 
the narrowly personal preoccu- 
pations of. our poets. Without 
actually being able to cite a poet who 
was admirably free of such vanities, 
nor even to attempt oil idenli-k it des- 
cription of what such a poet might 
conceivably be like, the writer spoke 
with the abstract passion of one 
convinced that we must all know 
what he means. 

And perhaps we do. Certainly 
those few poets who have taken such 
sloganizing to heart cannot be easily 
dismissed by those who mouth the 
slogans. As Francis Hope points out 
in his article, the hydrogen bomb has 
been “ the greatest inspire! of bad 
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verse of our lime ’* : the concent ration 
camps, and now the Vietnam war. 
arc not so far behind. It is Just as 
true, of course, that the very best 
poetry being written now expresses 
personalities which have in some 
profound way been moved and 
shaped by these events. Only a very 
crude and theoretical assimilation of 
literature to the field of political ora- 
tory could describe the work of, say. 
Sylvia Plath as deficient in political 
awareness. 

Both Francis Hope and D. A. N. 
Jones give what to many zealots will 
no doubt seem a depressing account 
of literature’s relations with politics. 
Mr. Hope makes the point that Eng- 
lish politics are so thin on imaginative 
content, so geared to short-term prac- 


ticalities, that the best one can hope 
an interested writer to come up with 
is some shallow and mechanical 
intrigue, a drama of conflicting 
ingenuities. When writers get excited 
about politics they lend to gel excited 
at the level of ideology or, as in the 
1930s, by some specific ugly situa- 
tion. There is no saying that an extra 
shot of ideology will guarantee a 
new bout of committed literature, nor 
can wc predict how writers will 
choose fo re- pond to international 
events— the 1930.s enterprise at any 
rale docs not encourage hopes for 
literature's political effectiveness, 
and it still overshadows our whole 
concept of how literature relates to 
politics. 

Mr. Jones Is more hopefully pre- 
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passion. It is difficult to emiL 
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Joe Orton. Harold Pinter i 
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was lucky, in the sense of, 
being able to ’Speak (o' 
audience; it would scarcely 
been the same if the i 
had been on his skk, £ 
though, the theatre canooi _ 
to take too many bites out dj 
hand that feeds it. 

Tito chief dixsalisfad«m,tf«d 
that emerges from both uAh] 
with politics itself; and 
grumble we have 
wearily to take for graated. Ki 
are to deal in pipe-dreaim, ^ 
scents by any view tobtDWftl 
in pleading for a literary jbjk&i] 
for political literature. Jbjit 
really Is a pipe-dream. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


defence, and wc therefore 
Jb attack '"J i allow us to ioin the trny. 

,he whole ‘problem lies 
^ Sing you have given to tlm 
* 4,h 3£5 sr H it were physically 

hare a large proportion ot 
Lnnver one hundred million paper 
Adduced in this country each 
t to ct IJLd-se\vn, the method would no 

S ta widely used, even though it 
£®w*wn binding. .Bui 
to prevent prices from nsing 
S™ than they have, and to cope 
iJSelnormous growth tn numbers 
1 thT wst ten years, paperback 
^binders have i dialled a'sentbly 
Jahcre insistence on thread-sewing 
Kate an impassable boll e-neck. 
Sr we nor the prut ter- binders enn 
i to have achieved perfection, and 
Shave been occasional d.sappomt- 
K The problem is made all the 
■•ere difficult because of the vastly difTer- 

climatic conditions lor which paper- 
M publishers want to cater. However, 
fe mat majority of paperbacks nianu- 
Sd in Briiafn stand up well to 
-jsanaMe use, as long as ihis does not 
'bdude purposes for which they were 
Her blended and a* long as they are 
hi maltreated. 

I, nay bs relevant to mention that at 
txtnd of this month we shnll be pub- 
Hin the ft«t volume in a series or 
fnruin Library Edilions, into which 
ndually we hope to put all those of 
hi books, including selected reprints, 
itikh we have the right to issue in hard- 
back form. Penguin Library Editions 
»\l .be sewn and cased. Though pri- 
marily intended for public and institu- 
tional libraries, they will also be avail- 
tttt to the general public. 

HANS SCH HOLLER. 
Penguin books Limited, Harmonds- 
woiib. 

A WORDSWORTH LETTER 

Sir,— f wonder if you would have 
true for a Wordsworth letter unfartu- 
utcljr presented Id the Library at Dove 


Cottage too late to be included In Pro- 
fessor Shaver’s admirable revised edition 
O' fir Early Years, reviewed July o i. The 
original manuscript has disappeared, but 
the letter is preserved in a copy made by 
Susan Wordsworth for her husband 
Christopher while he was working on the 
memoirs of the poet in IH50-S1. It is 
headed "To Mr. .Southey. Keswick”, 
■*1805.” and concerns the loss of the 
Abergavenny: 

1 have been three days from home 
at Penrith to see Cnpin. Wordsworth; 
from whom I learned as much as there 
is any chance of learning about the 
Ship. — li seems far most probable 
that she was lost hy means of some 
pieces of the rock that had stuck to 
her bottom and afterwards fallen out. 
She had only three feet [of] water 
when gotten off the rock, and they 
were able to keep the water at this 
point some lime. 

My Brother knew that the Ship 
was gone, that i*» had received such 
damage as to destroy all hope of her 
proceeding on her voyage bin had 
not the least doubt of the safety of 
the lives till a moment before she 
sunk; every precaution however had 
been taken. The lashings of the boats 
hud been cut, and of the »pars for 
tho people to lay hold of in case of 
the worst ; and could she have been 
kepi up a quarter of an hour longer 
they would all have been saved, prob- 
ably even less would have served, 
She was not quite two mile* from 
Weymouth Bea’h [sic]. and it is be- 
lieved less than one from the point 
where her bottom would have 
touched the ground; the poop on 
which my Brother was standing giving 
orders when she struck js not more 
than five of six yards under water. 
What a hard ca<e : this is comfortable 
however that neither my Brother nor 
any body else could have suffered 
much in mind, as they had no doubL 
till the last moment that being so 
near they would be able to get her 
to shore. 


Everything was clone by my Brother 
that courage and presence of mind 
could perform to the very last 
moment. He died at.his post. I will 
tell you particulars when we meet. 

His_ Body has been recovered by 
dragging, and interred most respect- 
fully at Wythe near Weymouth. 

1 should he very glad to see you 
and would come over, but I have been 
absent so long as to nutke my pres- 
ence necessary ai home at -least (or 
a short lime. 

. I do not ask you to walk over but 
if pleasant to you, we should be most 
glad to see you. 

Farewell best remembrances to 
Mrs. Southey & Mrs. Lovell. 

Your sincere friend 

, W. Wordsworth. 

JONATHAN WORDSWORTH. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN 

Sir,— In his review of the recent Bod- 
ley Head reprint of New Grub Street 
(June 29) your reviewer remarks that 
“Mr. John Gross is slightly misleading 
when he says in a generally perceptive 
introduction that Gissing had been 
‘averaging’ £50 a book before New 
Grub Strrct, for his previous books had 
earned £100 and £150”. As a matter 
oE fact, the correction is inaccurate. 
Gis-.ing sold all the rights of The Nether 
World (1889] to Smith Elder for £150 
and, in addition to the £150 he obtained 
from Bentley for The Emancipated 
(1890), Lawrence and Bullen paid to him 
a sum of £19 14s. 3d. over the years 
1895-1903, after they had bought back 
the copyright from Bentley in 1893. 
(From tile author’s account of books in 
the Yale University Library and the Cart 
H. Pfarzheimcr Library.) 

P. COUST1LLAS. 

58 Boulevard Pasteur, 94-Fresnes, 
France. 


Sir,— Your reviewer of George Giss- 
ing’s New Gmb Sired (June 29) com- 
ments that in the introduction to the 


novel “Mr. John Gross is slightly mis- 
leading when he says . . . that Gissing 
had been * averaging ’ £5(1 a hook befure 
New Grub Stiver, for his two previous 
books (The Nether World, 18.8‘i, and The 
EmnihiptUed. (890) had earned £ 1 00 and 
£150”. He goes on to sny “ that Gissing 
was a . . . reasonably successful 
writer”. If New Grub Street bad been 
G issing's third novel , your reviewer’s 
accusation would indeed be valid. But 
since it was, in fact, his ninth, coming 
eleven years UK91.» after his first, it 
would improve one’s awareness of 
the extent of Gissitlg’s literary “ success " 
up to that time were his earnings for 
each of the six previous novels made 
known. The following list, along with 
some rather minor calculation, should 
prove to be something, other than ” mis- 
leading": Workers in. the Dawn (1NS0), 
£2; The Uh classed (I884J, £30; Isabel 
Clarendon (188(>), £15; Demos <1886), 
£100; Thyrza (1887), £60; A Life's 
Morning (1888), £100. The next three 
arc accurately accounted For by your 
reviewer, but he ignores the obviously 
low income Gissing derived from his 
first six novels, a fuel which has a 
strong bearing on the tone of New Grab 
Street. 

LOUIS MIONE. 

63-1 i Queen's Boulevard, Woodside, 
New York 1 1377. 

V Our reviewer writes: — M. Consul- ~ 
las is perfectly right — I was looking at 
the details of another hook, not The 
Nether World. My apologies. 

Mr. Mione's listing of Gissing’ & cash 
returns reinforces my point, which was 
simply that by the lime New Grab 
Street was published Gissing could hope 
la be paid £150 for a book. This might 
approximate to £750 now, and I suppose 
may be called reasonable success. But 
I would readily agree that such success 
is relative — in 1882 Trollope was paid 
£l,0l)U for Mr. Scarborough's Fuinils, at 
a lime when the financial graph of hU 
earnings was showing a steep decline. 





{Other letters tire on page 694) 


The Poems of Gerard . 
Manley Hopkins 

Edited by W.H.GARDNER 
and N. H. MACKENZIE 
This fourth edition retains the main 
features of the first edition of 1918, 
edited by Robert Bridges, which so 
Influenced English poetry between the 
wars. The new revision, from a scrutiny 
of the poet's autographs and contempor- 
ary transcripts, has resulted ia over a 
hundred interesting changes and several 
hundred lesser corrections. Fourth edition 
/ plate 30v net 

Britain and Australia 
1831-1855 

A Study In imperial Relations and 
Crown Lands Administration 
PETER BURROUGHS' 

In this study or Britain's relations with 
the Australian colonics at a crucial 
period of colonial history. Dr Burroughs 
examines the fluctuating demands of 
imperial policy and tho colonial response 
to (hem within the context of Crown ■ 
Lands administration. 

7 mops 84r net 


5l5a smetinob^;, •: . n 

The Yogurt - 
Cookbook 

’A- -book devoted entirely to fb& 
food which will become a rpust 
'for libraries , 1 home ■ qcqndnli'sts 
: ^rid ; U\e adveniurOBs' household 

j.fchef. :■■■; ^ u-U; « r% ? 


performing: poets 

Sir, — I’ve been kicked around a good 
deal for having agreed to act as chair- 
man ul two sessions of the recent Poetry 
Festival. As something of an expert in 
this field, I should sny that the Eng. Lit. 
hoodlums are decidedly tougher lhan l( 
for instance, the Empire Loyalists and 
Tunbridge Wells ladies who once made 
a concerted attack upon me; or even 

• than the bishops And clergy of the 
Anglican Church whose wrath I have 
Occasionally experienced. Your par- 
ticular annoyance seems to he based 
on the fact that I am not ah admirer 
of contemporary art and letters, and 
have said so from lime to nine 

. with some emphasis. This leads 
. you to refer to ‘ me as 

1 r * poetry-haling "—as much of a non - 

• ■ Mijultur, I. should have thought, as, for 

• instance, .calling iRpskid an art-hater 
because he expressed great detestation 
for certain schools of painting;, , Yob 

. also, incidentally , to show what a iptnl 
tantaanius l am; suggest that I mistook 
Ungaretti for Stephen Spender,' As 
Spender has been a triend of mine for 
some twenty-five yenra past, this would 
have been a surprising mistake for me 
to- '-'make. Another Eng.: Lit, man 


difficulty in understanding how we 
could possibly regard a book like Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover qs anything but fatu- 
ous beyond words, a novelist like E. M. 
Forster ns more than irretrievably 
second-rate, the later Picasso as . any- 
thing but a bad lake, Ulysses and sliU 
more Finnegans Wake as other than 
total incoherence which, had it not been 
for the smut, would long ago have been 
totally forgotten, if, indeed, ever noticed, 
and- so on and so on. Dear prof, I’m 
now at your mercy. How fortunate that 
I’ve passed the ago when I might have 
to look to you for A levels. 

: MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE. 

RobcrtsbrLdge, Sussex. 


RIGHT, LEFT AND CENSOR 

x* ’ 1 

■Sir,-— In the past fow weeks, you have 
fold of the persecution .of Writers in 
three widely separated European coun- 
tries.- • ' • 


has had to make about writers in Spain, 
Greece and Czechoslovakia arc unlikely 
to be the last. 

EDWIN CHAPMAN. 

5 Avalon Rond, Earley, Rending, 
Berks, 


GANDHI'S EMISSARY 

Sir,— Your reviewer (June I) of the 
late Mr. Sudhir Ghosh's book , Gandhis 
Emissary, writes! “As documentation, 
Part I ... Is of first-class interest” 
Historians and students of tho period 
will do well to look at this documen- 
tation with a sceptical eye, for it is not 
always what It seems at first glance. 

In' his claim that the dismissal of 
Lord Wavell and the appointment of 
Lord Moimlbaiton as Viceroy of India 
wore tiio result of sustained pressure 
from tho Indian National Congress of 
which bo was to 


Tills unpleasant duty shows up the 
itfo 


ber 5 to 16- 
collapses. 

Fortunately we have dm whin 
can prove its falsehood. Lord l! 
batten, whom I have coinuraiB 
categorically that he never ml' 
on any occasion between their fin) 
ing in Singapore in earl)’ IW 
arrival in India ai Viceroy u 
1947, and that so far as hell « 
tho wholo story is a 
imagination. 

H.V.H0 

The Ditehley Foiindafiiw. 
Park, Enstone, Oxfordshire, 

VOor reviewer writes:-**? 
wrote that “ As dpcumenUd«. 
of the book h of flrw-cIaHO* 

I was not oxprosstag'Sny opnwi 
Mr. Ghosh’s reliability, j 
hold that as documcnwow ® 
Is of first-class Interest; dWj 
.tains a number of .teller* Jff 
not been published 
one mny think about thetr 


On then daw fl*®Q; 0SSCUrreu ^ & y 


Philosophy And Literature 


» . By /inrhoiiy QuiiUoii 

spirit or esempltatlc power was 

SFSSSSr IMS m 


ndof the Jhfetl Off W TUen he doch roust have been drawing on a 
■™. DI .®* °\atca fell off. Then he wo u_ kno wn article by D. F. Pears in 

Mind for 1952. 


i«ia, She is there, the cow. There, 
rjTou have not proved if\ said » 
H toe proved it to myself." 


a largo extent tho in- 
strument, Mr. Ghosh makes much of a jj ut Nearly die historian 

fallacy of ‘the convemfonal wisdomol 'SIS 0a "M’ h "" m,y ^ 

ES3' S&rS me " : 

. MORE COPYRIGHT 

.»■■■«-» rK r iSatty bring lfb°c?a°l£ mairiafi' Won h4 lS£« Slrr-No doubf 

Donald Davle-r-a prof, I .believe, frorit JS modern, tonTn its train Not lonkS ^ggcMlons, says Mr. Ghosh, were that llslws will find Mr. Co w 

up north-look . meat exception to th* T&n XStorshlm' vrere mddv ^ Wavell be removed- and tlmt Sir for reading vew Cj cau rg 

sojnathin, I had said about T. S, Eliot, V '?„«»}, I-»« 

age, destined to wither away soon; and ^tton appointed, Wc have only Mr. to bj Mibb tr*^^ 

oven the Camtnunisi dictatorships would Ghosh s word for this, no dociintontnry scUos tho bus. . . ... drta 

one day perish of their own contradic- 
tions. 

Burnt fingers have certainly checked 
the propensity to external violence in 
'Europe, but wliere is the promised reign 
df fiberalftriv and moderation ? • Mob 
violence; it is tniqi is hot' what it was ; 


The only philosophical scene com- 
parable to Forster's debate about the 

I . •. “ »w HtyM.il, cow (hat I know of in recent fiction 

ra lo royjcl? that she occupies a comparably commanding 
.Mid the voice.. “The cow is not p OS i t f oA at the H start of Veronica 

Hull's The Monkey Puzzle. 

& S* me ”, he declared; “ I 

? lw ' 8 ,her ® for you or 

^Cambridge nr Ico- 

RwLSBr co ^ vvil1 there." 
s? They were tllscuss- 
objects. Do they 
woen (bore b some one to look 
" have they a real existence 


he said triumphantly. He leant back 
again smiling and fiddling with a bpx 
of matches. He was always fiddling 
with matches. 

At the beginning of the book 
Catherine, an unsatisfactory Catho- 
lic, is simply suspicious of tho austere 
kind of analytic pihilosophy with 
which she is being hit over the head 
by Mr. Mnrb|e and l\ls claque. "She 
supposed she would Understand one 


Which made me, he considered, such 
leprous company that no wlf-respcrilng 
,poet would consent to recite a.iiae in 
' my : presence. Me went on to suggest 
that l specialized in squirling' .prison 
around from the putrid heart j/of 
'Lofidon. i V 

Fair enough. If I’m a pol^orv-squlrter 
and some' of it hns ached the prof, 


I’m sorry, honestly I am. I must.'how^ leM unemployment means that a Jot of 
ever, point out ihat, far from- seeking ' P®®P*° are now ;JU ^ work instead of 
job of compfering the P.ootryiFeittr'. demonsiratin^ .and the Second World 


w . a . 

ar. dld not produce serried ranks of nothing to history. 


evidence whatever. But, if it is true, 
two comments arc called for. 

First, It would follow that toe initia- 
tive came ' from the 1 British, not the 
Indian side. Secondly, the letter was 
written more than five weeks after Mr. 
Attlee had decided upon the change, a 
fact of which Sir. Stafford was fully 
aware. Tho letter was; In short, no more 
thfin q. polite smoke-screen, and adds 


IttMiL a ,s W wry In loresting, 
IS* it is difficult. Hence 
-T^.fcwed to niake tilings 

QttNiNa pass A a e from 

r/|e Longest Journey. 



and his publisher. 
not accent that lit is 
Mr. Gobbing should 

arearimBestSiSSS 


dm -r-ay in^ ^ which phllo* 
.... - An ; influence bn. 


{at- ;■ According to Mr. Ghosh, during .the 


ajlh'vna of recovering 
Mr. 

future \n -- ■ jj*. gje»' 

Hshiiigr : ,he iws* 

commercial factors . * 
Ushers also need.t°f®} .mcmj 

If of NdiTu, Jlpnah and .BaWcv Singh not provided by, ^ 
London early in December, 1946, Sir , state togemer wttn «* v - ^ 

" 1 — -t t} - - j9tl (ml medlddO- ■ Wr!. .1 ifr.l 


"who" piits himse^ o ne - 

rnukc my work a v ff rtb J«t trying as 

hope of Xof the Imaginative 

. Cobbing ^ ^ ^ 'Philosophy 


The Tick 

' When a suitable ItOBt passes within reaoh, 1 . 

It attaehos itaclf . . 

And feeds for from two to eight days, 

Removal, at this stage, ■' t 

Is nut possible bv force, and the attempt may leayo 
, Tbo dellcato fcCujug meclrnnism eni^e^diwl u»; tlie wouqd. 

When the process is complete, and tho, pftxaai to ■&. {wdy . 
: Distended with Wood, Jt falls to the-groyhd .. 

,i Of its own accord. The host • • ' ■ . 

. Is not materially harmed, though In rare oases 

The bite may cause paralysis and death. ■ . • 

It cau survive for long periods without food. • 

i . COLIN FALCK 


sophy could affect litetature thunr 
as a kind . of human activity 
capable of being pfrrt of . an 
Imaginative 'writer's subject matter. It 
can also, of course, be a source of 
ideas. Forster was at' least., an asso- 
ciate member of the Bloomsbury 
circle and there Is the authority of 
Keynes for the view That the creed 
of Bloomsbury was provided in essen- 
tials by the Principle Ethlca of G. E. 

Moore. This is obliquely .^confirmed Movement 
by the Moorean topic and also style, WILLIAM IRWIN 
one of inarticulate directness, gE < THOMPSON" 


The Best of 
Both Worlds ? 

A Challenge on Development 
Policies In Africa 
GUY HUNTER 
These essays challenge the assumptions 
on which European, particularly British, 
Old policies in tropical Africa have been 
based, and offer some radical 
alternatives. 

Paper covers Ids- net 

Institute of Race Relations , 

The Imagination of an 
Insurrection, Dublin, 
Easter 1916 

A Study of an Ideological 


Beliefs,: 


y- < - 


This bpok studies tho influence of the 
fr (ah' Liter nry Renaissance, beaded by 


Tlento"^* an d 80 Ml-stiffening 
a certain 
^ by faVourcd young 


Stafford, bropghl (ogelhdr Pandit 1 Nehru 
' L6rd MbUntbatteh, and told Nehru 


izqd roetUtidflJ 
to consider to 8 


T-T-.-iCTtr.^" TA' ' — 4l lL . , ‘ v... ,-;r ana i-ora woumoaiten, ana toia nenru io 

\6dm -. an d hppfecianon of conMHwrary ; * ° n the other band, The dictator- that If he feU-theV could .work together In organizing. Vwt«d «’ 

‘ ' v, ho would do bia best to gat L,ord Mount- My publisher W 

d as Viceroy. Mr. a book forwhlch he 




' K: 

|| ff - :i’-^ 


5"* ; .r" 


liBWELLERY SILYBR^ARB V 

{SCUtP^yRE^y.-;:; ,-i; 

<4h!s/ : ij*' '.thb^ff^t; ;tpcbwf 

utJio majqi' ’ mothoqs . of / pasting 
’ijiat hrp appl'tcablejbmntiy grafts 
-!an^-tn,.p^ 

. .. Jlmtrated 55s. 




UNWIN 



»td|S somewhat &ii 
fa - /^v^“-,9i8bificd way in cal 

nb 

He - wasweli under 1 way itoW. He was 


Catherine the bemused and distress- day, lb the mefnluiw; thf whole slave trad,. - ...... 

I?. K . t nhiiosoohi- business setimeS unimportant. Thjs -values Jtt recalls Russell s observatlon ^ i.'nN T M ■'* 

fid heroine, is found at a phliosopm hy _Q Slat j 2 al j on D f fiewqrd appeared about Aristotle’s ethics: a doctrine M A RC SI^U.NIM . 

cal seminar run by the easily recog- jj e on^y another .religion, and a. for someone with limited sympathies Paper cavers . I Ss.net 
niza We. Mr. Marble . 1 i. 'i - • religion not always more humane ; and-a secure privatcTnconje. Yel,.a^ 

toan those that had- precede It/’ By. hiedipted . through Forster’s ^sibi- i : i , ■ • 

cou ; aiwayaingood form at the .first senunar Uw end.whpa’.Marble.and.Co. haVelity andtvith, softie of ;its respectable Fact: FlCtlOn atld 
Ramsay KS&r, He had disposed of to-. f n il«l : .to respond, to the ;demands ; ;. trappings removed, ltd id takpon tha „ . > . . 

Jer aS^£feS? lru 9 e ^ t °^' dlviduationand toe problem: of identity f theSnez crisis, oiie of the charac-. .character of a gehulKe- morality., . ;Jn ; r Of eCRSt. ; 

' ^bich was now chalked up wtldya nd ^pre forcefully critical. , opposition to the Iron moiftl aWho- BI;S G OOD M 

10 noffiv^ liWbsppbbr.j is Indecipherable symbols . on . the blaric l( T i^uevc eauals to' : behave. Git, 7 ritariaaism of his dreadful. clergymen. . . ■ - . 

td board; sod Was faupcHtog into negapon , To ^^taUeve Sfel-: ;and the .worship of, matertol' utility. . Tbo , nutHor deals wkh p senes 

be, reads, with ten minutes to go. • . • SSselhL T ou admlrel: because:, they; .-of his ,*rpff men .of acriQU. Fofster v imPOrtm« epistemological queatfons; 

m literature again la a bright excited volce. # -JKJ* 1 . .got Un 
^ ^d.Untnterest- is falling to flqd my clgarclte^aSe? a lecture 


Ansell and bis interlocutors. 

Keynes's essay, My Early 

->eporM ^inthe arid, hfs frlends derived W .. B , Yeats, on the Irish nntlodalktip 
their religida without morals from movement ihat began, militarily, with : 
the concluding chapters .of Moore's the- Insurrection of Easter Week, 1916. *’ 
book, a chapter called.” The. Id.eapV ! 48d nek. : - \ 

)n which it is held Ihat human states •' ,i, 

'of mind a'rC theionly tbingsin theu^i- 1 Q a i n ^, Srwkv • U 
\yerse that are pf vidue. in.lhe'ittselVes. » u - ... 
;ihat the mpr® intense and passionate ■ All rnCOtG IOF KCtOr|9| 
.they are the better and that of such g7 ie (fid Progressives' and 
.slates the supremely valuable ones -.Hid NatO Dual . ! 

those arising from affectionate per-' 'W****W ■ ' ; 

, tonal relationship 8 and ute- ooittem- ,OTIb L GRAHAM : 

plation of beauty, K;eynes m, indeed p mr )3s net • i 

right to say. that this system of values i . , / . i , 

has little to 1 dp with ■ moraUly ta >pr* . v. • , 1 

inarily conceived: for it provides no J>OViet KUSSian . . J. 

iusUflcation for Oxfam of the nioVe-jv r T .| 

meat for .the- abolition .of the LllcittlUrc 

slave trade. As a set; of ultimate Writers mid Problems 1917-1967. ;■ 







!,* 


■ , :! 4 


• ! ‘ -l 1 

• ' * 



iflSF 



given Is it finding my. paper the . books ;.tbe .yberal philosophersfof you, TJe ones 'memorably perhaps to 1 he clash of moairfUndamental and baffling problem^! 
ia ieav phis to«i /Jder that ‘hgylg were Philip Herrttoa ( it\ Where ip, the philosophy, of sclcnctf and theory ; ; • 


tSmsA’i — 

W«te is deir “ raa cy / ’ ’ ^ ■ : ibu1b- ^^ ohjlosophy -iirt when- the -barrl-ir Moore's in 

lOt^fi-ort : "Whn* rrtitIH Bradley . m 8 ® 11 . pmfVfVr. / . lhi( .: 


as the irel 


Show up the English 
heart. •' ' 

Infltifebce on. an iofluerttial 
largely 
philos ci- 
book on 1 
spec'!.’ 


Second edition . 32jr ‘hit . 


mi that Ule quamy ;>1 , .. ; *• 

tuneesied fdeal content, .»• t said^earlier, sbput.Fdrsler, , that I ; 'through the, crystalline p.urity and 
cDital.*" He ilpped hl* ;;. e paas age abotfC die cpwsuggwl^a .^urtworMUpeSS of his' personality). 

Ihp.n *WUhB for- • -1. 'xliflV-iri Which Philos rtlrhe «hKhnit» rintik'pnliifil nrelim'in- 


to Sfe {tow* 4 • r V“ 1 ' ■' -- p>r 

,i toUbly^dWcri' ; . i.Siato»& preoari^sly. for- .. ^ PhilQ? \ { fhf elaborate conceptual preUmin- 

...it. * *■ • -(jj*' or syfltneuv'.i , 
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JOHN MURRAY 


• Left Luggage From Marx to Wilson 

C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 

author of Parkimou's Lei iv, .4 Law Unto Themselves. See. 

A. long cold look by one or the outstandingly analytical minds 
of today at the rise and decline of the British socialist ideal, 

25$ urt 

• The Wafting Land A Spell in Nepal 

DERVLA MURPHY 

author of Full TiU, Tibetan Foothold 
Describes Journeys, and adventures, sometimes on foot, sonic times 
on her bicycle, centred on her life as n villager in Tardi. 

Illustrations anti a map 30$ net 

• Hew to Get the Better of 

Business ERIC WEBSTER 

author of Hose to H’lu the Business Battle 
Renders of Eric Webster’s highly successful lirst bonk will know 
that ho is nn author who really understands the intricacies of 
business and the importance of the human element in it. 

With drawings 2 1 s net 

• The Court of Richard 

the Second GERVASE MATHEW 

author of Byzantine Aesthetics 
A picture of an enigmatic age which, while producing some of 
our greatest masterpieces of art, architecture and literature, was 
notorious for conduct at variance with its high ideals. 

Illustrated 42s net 

• Darwin and Henslow: Letters 1831-60 

' Edited and introduced by NORA BARLOW 

A correspondence between the Professor of Botany at Cambridge 
and Charles Darwin. Published in conjunction with the 
Bentham Moxon Trust. Illustrations and maps 35$ net 

a The Herbei*ts of Wilton 

SIR TRESHAM LEVER 

nutlior of GotblpMn: His Life and Times, &c. 
Starting ns (ho new Tudor aristocracy the Herberts have always 
played a part in the subsequent centuries of British history. 

Illustrated 42$ net 

o The Elephant People 

DENNIS HOLMAN 

With the background of the Tsavo National Park in Kenya, 
this Is an enthralling account of How the Liangulu tribe were 
won,' away from their elephant slaughter. 

55 illustrations and maps 35$ net 

o Dorset Elizabethans 

At Home and Abroad RACHEL LLOYD 

Life in tho Dorset countryside, and die part played, by the Dorset 
men and women. Based on 16th century records. 1 

. Illustrated 42 a tie! 

o Oltvd WIIIIs and Downe House 

• ’ '■■■ . ;vr ,v , u;. . • ■■ • •• - anne. ridler . ■' • 

• ' . .• , ; V : 4 . . Foreword by ELIZABETH BOWEN *■ 

The biography ' of a. remarkable woman, educationalist and ; : 
.>• founder of a school. - 7 - • ’ ■* Illustrated. ATsjtet ; 

• The Science Century > 

MAGNUS PYKE, F.R.S.E. 

author of Nothing Like Science, &o. 
Concise pfid graphic, Dr. Fyke ranges over medicine, warfare, 
transport, communications, .food and oily planning Of the last ••• 
60 yeari. . f . . ; , ' 46 illustrations 30$ net ; 

• The New Materials, 

t DAVID F1SHLOCK 

A [look at ’ the fascinating developments in artificial materials 
_ > duringUre past twentyjroara. . . . .. . . . . . .. 

C(?/oiirerf frontispiece and lllutuiiXfrlotU..4^tmt\ 

Nfcw Soaring Pilot : 

- & F.j.Gi-iRVTNO^^ V 

'“-‘I- //Thp authors* Well known In internet tonal gliding tircles iiavtf-! - .'; 


arles to the final exposure of his ulti- 
mate values— the doctrine of non- 
nntural qualities. the refutation of 
naturalism— have little to do with 
his literary effect. Even less have 
Moore’s other philosophical pre- 
occupations influenced imaginative 
writers: his sixty years of slow- 
niotitin all-in wrestling with sense- 
data and the nature of philosophical 
analysis. 

Imaginative writers are concerned 
wllh human beings, from the stand- 
point of introspection or else as mem- 
bers of a society. British philosophy 
in Ihis century, in so far as it has 
been concerned with human beings 
nt all and not with the truths of 
logic and (he nnlure of ninlcrial 
objects, has considered man in almost 
exclusively cognitive terms, as a 
detached spectator, conceptualizing 
his physical environment. Even if 
modern philosophers reject most of 
Descartes's principles it is still 
Cartesian man that they study. Only 
very recently 1ms the iden of man 
as essentially an agent, a central 
tenet of existentialists, figured at all 
noticeably in the local product, most 
conspicuously in Stuart Hampshire’s 
Thought and Action. 


In ils intellectual ism, (hen, recent 
philosophy has failed to provide 
material worth appropriating by the 
imaginative writer. Its image of 
man is a deliberate abstraction, it 
has steered clear in principle of the 
formulation of systems of values or 
ideologies. At the other end of the 
relationship imaginative writers 
have for the most part resolutely 
avoided any kind of didacticism. 
Tennyson, however ill-fitted he was 
for the task, felt himself under a 
responsibility to pronounce on the 
intellectual perplexities of his age, 
earning in the process the label “ the 
modern Lucretius ” from T. H. Hux- 
ley. In our time only the brief 
efflorescence of Marxist enthusiasm 
among literary intellectuals in the 


which their involvement with the move colourful Both 
subject entitles them. For (lie most m ihc russet-clad 

pan philosophers write for each vernacular statement ?'* o| U QW l Charlotte Bronte. 
other and, although the students who intensity 0 f Sylvia W,.!^^ ft** 05 . tM frftnl so 

pass through their hands may be the admiration L «di has ten written f ron - 


part philosophers write for each 
other and, although the students who 
pass through (heir hands may be 
hoped to acquire a greater facility 
iu abstract thinking from the fact, 
they arc nu more likely to remain 
alert to Ihc forward movement of 
the discipline than a Victorian under- 
graduate would haw been caught 
up for life with the latest rc line- 
men Is of classical scholarship. For 
better or worse, philosophy is only 
vcsligiallv part of the public intel- 
lectual domain. Even where an 
i nu g in a ti iv w r iter . is co nee rued with 
issues of a broadly philosophical 
kind, .such us William tinkling, pro- 
occupied with evil, causation and the 
freedom of the will, his reflections 
will show no sign of exposure to 
current philosophical debate about 
these issues. 

In these circumstances, if »ny rela- 
tionship is to be discerned between 
philosophy and imaginative litera- 
ture, either the relationship sought 
must be conceived in more inclusive 
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TO LOVE AND BE LOVED 

The Evolution of Genius. 617pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press, £3 3s. 




“VMli-! toapproath fl°new 

i "■ M:n ’"is ts** wm 

i s Murdoch and Anthony be turned over once 

h-is become more ItnSJ^rt .hen more of interest to 
ambit torn andenieiprt^^KMf In this case, the answer 

v!nner«? aulo “°^S«S queries is. surprisingly,, yes. 

mannered. is turned over, there is no 

!:Y y 

likewise done something lo ttfetiRddSE Mrs. Gtfrin seems to 
sensible '.dun-coloured unilonmij«Ei ransacked the sources, manu- 
the philosophical landscaw, aX^> and printed, pretty thoroughly, 
current feature of hh lai« iCk* [here are two or three curi- 


>s nn insistence on the 
of man ; for hint man, asalacV 
using creature, must be roaiffi 
very sharply from the other j B y 
lo whom emotions can be 
for the most part, only in a 
way, nnd as an agent, who ach q 
reasons, he must be Hicii T ,a] 


fissions from her list of works 
lit Brontes. These sources are 
n varied and not easy to inter- 
im- the result could easily be n 
lit of undigested detail. But she 
n produced a consistent whole 
Jon a firm base of scholarship. 
Us is ihe merit of her book. The 


and hospitable terms than those of vilics, unlike their behaviour, ci 
direct influence or the concept of not be explained Id a causal «: 
philosophy must he allowed to apply Wittgenstein tans are d«p|y ccitictl 
lo regions falling outside the siir- the whole idea of social aitiwiu 
veilluncc of the University Grunts so are natural allies for Ihtnuia 

Committee. who fear l he erosion of M an r - . r , „ 

. . craft by sociology, Inevitably, any Life o[ Chailolte 

It is to Hegel as much as lo anyone J w iffl be compared with ils great proto- 

that we owe the fruitful if .abusablc * • • hpc, Mrs. Gasltell’s biography, par- 

practicc of applying adjectives, that There is then In vervemt.-d^ wuhAj v&ce lhe recent publication 
are first introduced to make disftnc- g| Mr! ! OaskeUs letters has made it 

tions within a specific field of human som so ^ correlation deb (Q ^ jn ^ [, ow s |j e wcnt t0 
activity, over the whole range of !y in fi altitude between watn- an d how she interpreted her 
human interests and manifestations. Lure and philosophy, In Ji Said fciy as a biographer. The conclu- 
Many people must Have learnt this academic form. Csd anyftiajron m is that both books should be 
art from Spengler, with his refer- liken genuine exercise otinteb k*J in cod junction. As an evocative 
ences to baroque music and the .. . n u:ucnn«viiBiK^ ^ Mn. . G^rin cannot vie with 

baroque slate, Sr from Marx, with f seemed , fphUosopSy ^ fcsridlwhott every page pulses 
his talk of bourgeois economics and 1° a ^ ess s,ncl an ° ” . ./ Wh a vivid life of which Charlotte 
bn 11 reerm reliu Inn. These extensions Between 1944 and. 1948 centre. Mrs, Gaskell has a 


from all other objects. sin« GiSis are made possible because 


vitics, unlike their behaviour, c 
not be explained InacWi 


ribows us Charlotte's development 
in organic growth. Moreover, 
heps her distance ; she has not 
ned herself to become loo much 
died emotionally with her sub- - 


There is, then, In verjrgent.il'rx 
some sort of correlation 
lying altitude between min- 


3 L"uq h 4tfu S 0 " S rom • T H Hux* 

ley In L pur lime £ oiily the ' brief ‘ f 'f'V a™ r.rsl xuggesled by the mere 
efflorescence of Marxist enthusiasm fnc ‘ °< approx, mate contcmpor- 
among literary intellectuals in the aneit J'- 

1930s produced anything in the way Kiog*lcy Amis, speaking^ I think, 
of committed civic prophecy. Porter- 0 n behalf of that generation of new 
ful talents like Auden’s blithely stir- wrilcrs 0 f lh e Attlee period of whom 
vived this ideological conscription. jj 0 j, ns proved to be the most fertile 
Looking back on his epflier pocnis an j cnrvoctfiil nn nlUnilV 


nolly’s Horizon published a 
thirteen articles under the pf 

heading of “ noveiisl-pbilowffi 
Since the series included I in w® 
phases articles on Hemingw)* 
Cervantes it is clear fisit ojj 
philosophers were not required^ 
very philosophical. Four Pj 
French novelists of J 
figured very naturally id iw jg 
Gldc. Malraux, Sartre and W 
But the only repreaenlijw^ 
country were Geor^Ebol(w 
after all translate Straw* 


frnin 011 r orweni vantage noint his a ’ nd successful, claimed nn nfilnity Gidc. Malraux, Sartre and 

li Sri f hln between the outlook of liimsclf and But the only repreaenliliw*(j 
fiends and! t hr co bodies of doc- country were George Eliot 
nnfllnMmn orru- ^ /Jf- l rine : the literary criticism of F. R. lifter all translate Straws* ^ 

2$ Mil hP hnrlno mS" Lsavis, the social criticism of George /««$) and, very curiously, ^ 

fnR ,,P and P " lhj ^ research^ on B fatiBTO 0rwe11 and anal y tic Philosophy. Stevenson nnd George BougijjJ 

nnd ; the movements of packers ”. g In JK “gfS (of The House wllh GreenS# 

less .confident and dexterous hands ikl The plain fact U that gejrf 

the Marxian contraption exploded Ws particular generation und the . never been a central 

into forco. The closing passages of Sf.f 1 q s n inh v hfd ^Som^Mied tinn of British novelists. 
EdWacd Up ward’s Journey to the P^psophy which, dominnlcd by ^ reforming propa^r^. 
Border are irresistible; ” V A u *‘ m ,n .Oxford, radiated "L.., 


He would begbi tutoring again, but with 
a ; difference. Perhaps In the evenings he 
would be able to do piopagmitfa work In 
the village, among the agricultural 
workers. He would make n point of 
meeting tho village schoolmaster, would 
have a talk with Stokes. Perhaps lie 
would be sucked from his job as q tutor. 
If so ho could try 'to get another jolh— 
next Ume preferably in •• an Industrial 
town. His decision lo join the workers’ 
movement would lead to difficulties. But 


the Whole philosophical scene. Both 
movements were robuslly suspicious 
of nil varieties of established preten- 
sion, unwaveringly ulort lo the spuri- 
ous, unwilling to entertain largo 
hopes, addicted to the plainest of 
colloquial language, espoused con- 
crete satisfactions (for Ilm Dixon a 
plifo girl. and. a good job, for Austin 
gelling, 'sonic muddles . cleared up) 


but the nearest Ihfol 1 10 ■ ^ 
British novelist of 
to mind is Aldous Huj Pg 
case tho ideas are prescDtedi^ 

externally a * la ® h ^' ? w i 
not to say b , rains : ffL^ 
development isnotrtclxgj 
but rather lhe obtrusive*^., 
fiction. . ' ' ' 

One admirable recwl J ^ 
Fowlcs, Itas^pubjlsbjd 
aphorisms, Tnt Xtlk 
tainly philosophical 
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he would at least have com^, down; to £ preference to . expansive ideals published 

eartli, out of the cloud of his cowardly (heroic achievement in Ufe or nn nil- „ - The Arlsios 

fantasies; would have begun to live. He inclusive system of (he universe). apnon^ins. . 

had already begun. # # % tainly ptalMopnicaj^ 

U would require an extravagant fer- * * * , # thoulihtful and fresh; 

tility of interpretation to discern any The prevailing, attitude both of ‘ exolicit atiitud 
didactic element at all in the poets'. “ the Movement ** and of tho philo- So m i Q ho wldeapresdi 
most active at the present: lime> in Ted sophy of ordinary language tha t was temuorarlcs but not 
; Hughes or Thom Guiuii for example. . contemporary with It was donation- clearly, formulated 
/ Philosophy, fiieo, in its currently af y» disenchanted, somewhat self- w hole tae book; did ' 
analytic form, the.' staple . brand of cpftscmuslv . philistine '^compare good pr ^ s; even the 


fire centre. Mrs. Gaskell has a 
rtft feeling for charactei 1 . By 
ipriton, Mrs. G^rin is pains- 
“t analytical and occasionally 
btt But in the long run she exhi- 
ufylkr and more deeply realized 

E SI» is more aware, for in- 
d the Calvinism imbibed in 
d from back numbers of the 
Magazine. 

Ata iheological formula Charlotte 
i&d it off after several years of 
N but, with its resultant 
***• | was never shed as a 
«« feeling. Joy would always 

I h unattainable or » solflsh :• “Do 
• she wrote to her pub- 
»}g George Smith, who 
het to go up the 
5™ hij. sister nnd 
I would havo pnrtakcn in 
'earned pleasure ? * That 
^ ^ er complex 
insufficiently stressed by 
“H- Another, was her 
f J*** of her physicul 
™ lack of graces which 
pf shyness und, 
Jh her pbrllanism, proven- 
miking happy use, of 
,bppori unities offered her 
J »nd elsewhere after the 
5 Vet she 

5° ae opportunl* 

SJ!* d s1 “ tcnRnco in 
ahdfflf 8 dcalh 0< 

s,Sfc^s • tit is 

nlfe? thi ? "brink 1 "* 


tain y ^ mis shrinking 

of the word. ^ 0JJ is own ■ light- 

thoughtful and frttbj fl £l2l!¥ d .. embrace -of 


- academic instruction in Ihd subject, 


■ ' I' deals . Mule in what: 
- 1 ' I - Interest and attentioi 
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3unn, for example. . contemporary with it was donation- c j ea ri y formulated, bf 
n, In its currently ^ disenchanted, somewhat self- w hole the bookidW 
b. staple brand of consciously philistine ■ (compare £c>od pr p SS ; even TO# 
ion in thd subject, AUhy Mozarl with “ Descartes’ ?j e ws treated its author 
it could ehtch the bowler 1. It was an altitude nlto- aui i. y 0 f the offence.of lj^lT^ 

congruous- with the historic It ^'^SSkfki 

i fs. olsf where toe , of * the country, pomipally l0 mend thi 


tnougnuui ^ .(hilTWairdi auc* etnbra f c of 

makes “P 1 tra 7 MonJ?}* n A * he ! 00 beanie 

seem lo bo wideapres diOiSi ^ lh ird‘ strand, 

temporaries -btd : Wj then 

clearly, fomiulated.b? ^ft^i^j^K^skelj, was to be 

whole the book.div n Walonaie 


We freedom even 


also of the tough Yorkshire neigh- 
bours with their sometimes dark 
emotions. 

It is clear that Charlotte’s creative 
imagination was fed from complex 
sources. Part of its nutriment came 
from her close but detached observa- 
tion of the external world, part from 
her own intense emotional involve- 
ment at this or that point, and pari 
from ihe rich fantasy life portrayed 
in the Angrian stories, a life in which 
she had found release and freedom. 
The novels combine these dements in 
varying degrees. Mr. Rochester, for 
instance, is a pure Angrmn hero and 


places and houses and happenings of J ane herself has strong Angrian traits 


her actual life, Mrs. Gdrin adds once 
or two suggestions, for instance, that 
Paulina in I'llletie was inspired by 


despite her refusal to elope after 
Rochester’s plan to many her biga- 
niously has failed. The point is that 


Charlotte's touching pleasure in the Jane’s creator is not really shocked 
affection of little Julia Gaskell. And morally by l he predicament she has 
Her background researches, into con- invcnied ; but she is emotionally lorn, 
temporary Brussels, for example. On ihc other hand, Vitiate depends 
show how closely Chari otic kepi 10 entirely on her observation of her- 
lhe town life which she had actually self and others, freely used and 
known. Lucy Snowc's visit to the gain shaped by her imagination. It is as- 
concert is a case in point. Dealing lonishing lliut she had ihc courage lo 
with Charlotte's childhood, Mrs. use her own pain in til is way even 
Gdrin brings out the importance for though seven years had elapsed since 
her imagination of such things as her last known letter to M. Heger. For 
John Martin’s romantic engravings it is her own pain. The characters o£ 
in The Keepsake — an offset to (he Villeite arc not Angrian surrogates, 
direful Methodist Magazine. But she This is what gives the book, (respite 
omits most of Mr. Brontfi’s occa- ils obvious faults of cons true lion, an 
sionally frightening nnd even cruel almost preternatural force, 
eccentricities, which leaves an unfor- Mrs. Gdrin is not a critic; but she 
lunate gap in the childhood picture, has assembled the material on which 
And she should have made more of a satisfactory criticism of ihc novels 
Mr. Bronte's own background and could be based. - 


a niMicrohics °of ChwIuHc?' AnSrhm Gaskell Martincau and Mrs - " ,so of tou 8 h Yorkshire neigh- 
faiitusy world, a world constructed k< Tr« ■«. . , bou ? w,lh lhe,r ““bn* dark 

in partnership with Bra nwcll during straiS» G h- nn& rpQ ^ 8 ° c ^ beyond emotions. 

their teens and carlv twenties a nf u aighl b'ography. Her aim is to . It is clear that Charlottes creative 
certainly in remarkable contrast In sh ? W Charlotle s evolution as a imagination was fed from complex 
hcr purLa wS of hct w « enabled lo trace how sources. Part of its nutriment came 1 

M r . .... ‘ ' Charlotte used her own life, both her from her close but detached observa- 

V, “5 Kne ^. about interior and her outward life, in all Lion of the external world, part from , 

^ 0tte j now ils relationships as material for the her own intense emotional involve- ' 
nainfullv nwar #.°nf Ih HC S ei a Was n . ove . ls Hnd bow- directed by her ment at this or that point, and pari 
fided nossinn whih hLfS^ ? n fj s J*Pin® imagination, this gave them from ihe rich fantasy life portrayed 
nf her P wnrlH n nf V f<I ? 1*1 d *eir dynamic power. Much of Ihis, in the Angrian stories, a life in which 

rermtaTinnln. ;?HAf C l Sh f C WaS dC ' o£ course - ^ done before! she had found release and freedom, 
sible Writine Viihtan ‘'i?/ RS ?? S " P elailecl connexions have been made The novels combine these elements in 
nfChnK^ZS?.. ° lu° between her characters, scene-setting varying degrees. Mr. Rochester, for 
and huSd were JaTJE fl ? d US€ of intide nt with the people® instance, is a pure Angrian hero and 

Gaskell could MHta ,i , ‘ lHh' ,^ rs ‘ p,aces and houses and happenings of J™« herself has strong Angrian traits 
Bm^Mrs’^j'rin'^uJs^er’oT'delf her aclual Iife ' Gfeh. uddx’unce despite her refusal to elope after 
berately antc-datiiic Branwel?s ruin » 1 r° s ^S«tions, for instance, that Rochester’s plan to man y her biga- 
in order to account for rh u lnirt'/dn 0 !f U ma m 1 Ulctte was inspired by mously has failed. The point is that 
pression ^urinu* the immed iaii* nnlu C i ar, . oUe ’ s touching pleasure in the June's creator is not really shocked 
Brussels years 8 Mrs Gnskeli was nre ?^ ec , l ' on of ^' tt,e Julia Gaskell. And morally by the predicament she has 
invariably scrimulm^A H Clouah ^ backal ou,ul rcscar chcs, into con- invented ; but she is emotionally lorn, 
reports a story* of hmv «hi» lO.i^a tem Porary Brussels, for example. On the other hand, Villeite depends 
hero-worshipping Manchester police- £ 0W huw .^ ose, y Charlotlc kept to entirely on her observation of Her- 
man that Florence Nightingale’s elder lhe ,0WI ) hfe which she had actually self and others, freely used and 
sister who was visiting the Manehes- kll0Wn ' ^ llcy Snow ? s VIMt t0 lhc B a,1 > sha l 3Cl1 b V hcr imagination. It is as- 
ter Exhibition was Florence herself. ?» m ,W L P *}. ! ,,y tonis J ine lhttl sl,c h ? d CQl,va S c 10 

Rumour had it that the real Miss H?. iT • loU . s L cl, . ,ldhood - M / 8 ’ *L“ her 0Wn pa,n ,n way . ® vcn 
Nightingale was in Manchester and u- bn " 88 - out lh f ' m P ort «nee for though seven years had elapsed since 
the policeman had asked for confir- ,5 ,n ?? gin . a, 1 ,on of s H ch lhin Ss as her last known letter to M. Heger. For 
mation. When Mrs. Gaskell ’s com- f oh £ , Ma J l,ns romantic engravings it is her own pain. The characters of 
panion expostulated, she replied that U? I hf Keepsake— an offset to the Villeite are not Angrian surrogates, 
she could not bear to take away the d,rctul Met nodht Magazine. But she This is what gives the book, (respite 
man’s faith, “I, for my part’’, com- °. m,fs most Mr. Bronte’s ocea- ils obvious faults of construction, an 
ments Clough/ “ should not 'desire s,ona,, y lightening and even cruel almost preternatural force, 
henceforth to read any bio- ec centncities, which leaves an unfor- Mrs. Gdrin is not a critic; but she 
graphics by Mrs. Gaskell.” It l “ na,e B a P to the childhood picture, has assembled the material on which 
is true that Mrs. Gaskell s ^ e S ^ 0U W h-t v « made more of a satisfactory criticism of the novels 
omitted, it could even be said Mr ' BronUis 0V Yn background and could be based. - 
suppressed, certain things in order to 
maintain Charlotte’s privacies, but - 

an accusation of transposing dates is JVlLLIv AND W A TER. 

a different matter. It seems to boil 

down to a couple of paragraphs in lhe Literary Correspondence of Bernard Barton. Edited by James E. 
which she suggests that by the end of Barcus. 154pp. University of Pennsylvania Press. London : Oxford 
1844, lhat is some six months before University Press. £2. •, 

rSS 1 Bernar<1 Barton 1*784-1849) was a his critical judgment but on what 

hk P love?ffoir pnhtaLn £ Q uaker of Woodbridge, near Ips- he tells us about reviews and re- 

wi^h, to whom, whop asked about viewers, the prejudices and populari- . 
the possibilities of a career in poetry, tics of the lime. He corresponded 
Char,es Lamb made the famous with ninny notable figures— Southey, 
reply: “Keep to your bank, and the Lamb. Edward FlteGerSId, James 
n ? H n^t S I^ P f/l 8 o E!f? bank will keep you.” Barton kept lo Hogg— but his most pleasing letters 
was ncceuA^ M re * nSrin^ta! i f? b,s banIc {that °^ D >' ke and Alexander are those written to his Suffolk Jieigh- 
^ta ^MssIWv the lktJre in Redbridge) but managed, also, hours, George Crabbe (Jr.). Son of 
have heard d?str^ n?hk l ? achieve a cer,a to fR me in his life the poet, and ’William Fitch, a drug- 

nroceert^n Tkirn n^n lime * bein fi described by a writer in gist of Ipswich. To the one, for 

Anile \\nf a ^Ivcr^^ ihflre S (lf^ Town Talk as fl " Smal1 Poet of lhe ^stance, he communicated his out- 
Gfiskell mlphf s mnL^hat Milk and Water School". “But" raged astonishment that Ihis learned 

thev had hSaiil i Ire 08 he hlmse,f commenled, “never’ clergyman should not have on his 

t hi 1,1 lnd Mi,k & Waler is no* bad drink shelves a copy of his own father’s 
1 n teTn fS?r eSn n f had * n warm weather ; that is if both the poems ; lo the other, his naive delight 

S£- \SSS DiSmn His total item ? °; if, 5 are ' 1" the fact that a letter to Sir Waller' 

coll a nhvwica 1? v d^iorallv b f ter g0od of lheir ^nd.” / Scott needed to be addressed only 

Thnr« y r!^pln wt hnr Such bland indifference to criticism to London—” You may add ’ or else- 

nSroaSSwndv tl S *s not characteristic, and many of the where’ lest he should be out of 

tare™ f!? 5n,i L ^ Sh ihfl hn h r?tann!i ,ctlcrs ln this sl,ort collection show Town.’’ It is for suoh a green hie 
k!!? oi» herself sho hardened h 0W carefully he cultivated tho glimpses into the side-paths of liter- 

him m Mrs i G^ielTkScw aB3m frlcn ^juP of poets, critics and edi- ary history that Barton is chiefly lo 
mm ns mis. uasKeu Knew. tors, in the hope of gaining favour- be enjoyed. 

Indeed, nl this lime, the shell of able reviews in the literary periodi- ■■■■■— ■» „— ■■ ■■■ 

self-defence _ which Charlotte had cals- His interest in poetry was quite v; 

long been constructing in order genuine, however ; If is greatest admir- The : Anhitai - Register (574pp.* 
to cope with those jfirte unruly niton Went' to Cowper, Crabbe and Longmans, £6 5s.), through ‘ its 
and contradictory strands in Wordsworth, but he refused to believe panel of specialist contributory 
her .nuluro wns thickening and reports of Burns’s brutality, and, makesits usuaiconiprehenslve sur- 
hardening into morbidity. The though he deplored Shelley’s atheism, vey of politics, science, the arts and; 
need to love and be loved was, he rejected hearsay stories of his pro- industry. The year Was not, in the 
ns Mrs. Gdrin shows, the mainspring filgncy. And,, Jrt spite of Dickens's editor’s -view, one of '« major: events, 
of her being just- as it’ became.. the .^re'oecupat ton with the darker’ side-' apart from an uuusiihI number of 
motivation ol the action of her novels: of society and of human 'nature, he Natural disasters ; but it saw. the con- 


Some Autumn books 
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The Baron 
of Piccadilly 

RAYMOND F1TZSIMONS 

Albert Smith (the Baron), traveller, 
novelist, lampoonist, wm one of the 
greatest showmen of the igih century. 
He enter rained London lor a dce.ule 
with a fl .mi boy .uit staging of his ascent 
of Mom Blanc. 
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MILK AND WATER 

Xft* Literary Correspondence of Bernard Barton. Edited by James E. 

Barcus. 154pp. University of Pennsylvania Press. London : Oxford 

University Press. £2. ' 

Bernard Barton (1784-1849) was a his critical judgment but on what 
Quaker of Woodbridge, near Ips- he tells us about reviews and re- 
wiqh, to whom, when asked about viewers, lhe prejudices and populari- . 
the possibilities of a career in poetry, tics of the lime. He corresponded 
Charles Lamb made the famous with ninny notable figures — Southey, 
reply: “Keep to your bank, and the Lamb, Edward FltzGerdld, James 
bank will keep you.” Barton kept lo Hogg— but his most pleasing letters 
bis bank (that ot Dyke and Alexander are those written to his Suffolk Jieigh- 
in Woodbridge) but managed, also, hours, George Crabbe (Jr.), ion of 
to achieve a certain fame in his life the poet, and William Fitch, a drug- 
lime, being described by a writer in gist of Ipswich. To the one, for 
Town Talk as a "Small Poet of the instance, he communicated his out- 
Milk and Water School ", " But " raged astonishment that this learned 
as he himself commented, “never 1 clergyman should not have on his 
mind Milk & Waler is not bad drink shelves a copy of his own father’s 
in warm weather ; that is if both the poems ; la the other, his naive delight 


Flora 

MacDonald 

E. GRAY VINJNG 

Flora's part in the escape of Bonnie 
Prince Chailic i& well-known, but the 
facts of her subsequent life, in eluding 
her American experiences, arc less fami- 
liar. A brilliant study of a fascii i.i ting 
and heroic character. 

llhinr, it, -d 2 as tut 


The Forgotten 
Land 

GORDON HUNT 

The forgotten land is Burma and the 
author, a natural storyteller, relates his 
remarkable experiences there when an: 
officer in the teak forests. No one since 
‘Eleplunt Bill * has described the life of 
die jungle so vividly. 

W net 


items of which it is composed are . in the fact that a letter to Sir Walter 


good of their kind.” / 

Such bland indifference to criticism 
is not characteristic, and many of the 


Scott needed to bo addressed only 
to London — “ You may add ' or else- 
where’ lest he should be out of 


letters In this short collection show Town.’’ It is for suoh agreeable 


Steps to 
a Fortune 

MARK HOWELL A 
TONY MORRISON 

Exciting journey through 1 Jrgcly impen- 
etrable reaches of Bolivia and Peru in 
search of treasure. These explorers, 
authors of 'Journey ihrongli a Forgotten 
Empire', were armed with the latest 
electronic aids, 
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how carefully he cultivated tho 
friendship of poets, critics and edi- 
tors, in the hope of gaining favour- 
able reviews in the literary, periodi- 
cal!. His interest; In poetry was quite 
genuine, however ; Ifis greatest admir- 
ation Went' to Cowper, Crabbe rind 
Wordsworth, but he refused to believe 
reports of Burns’s brutality, and, 
though he deplored Shelley’s atheism, 
lie rejected hearsay stories of his pro- 
fligacy. And, , in spite of Dickens's 


glimpses into the side-paths of liter- 
ary history that Barton is chiefly to 
be enjoyed. 

The ; Anhuai- Register >,’(J74pp.' 
Longmans, £6 6s.), through ' its 
panel of specialist contributory, 
makes its usual comprehensive sur- . 
vey of politics, science, the arts and;’ 
industry^ The year Was riot, in the 
editor’s -view, one of - major : events, '. 


motivation of the action of Hcr novels: of society and of human nature, he 
But BranWch’8 disgrace and death, cQiiW not throw Martin Chuzzlewlt 
followed so quickly by the deaths of aside, “ though it js somewhat ■ like 
Emily and Anne, struck love out of having sate through an anatomies] 
hcr life until its quiet re-entry during dissection of a murderer— or. having 


brief marriage. She had to make do 
, with a few speoial friendships, with 
Ellen Nussey, with George Smith, 


a tooth drawn ; 

The value of Barton’s letters, how- 
ever, does not depend principally on 


tlnued withdrawal of. France from 
the western partnership— M at times it 
seemed not Wholly frivolous fo Itpa- 
. glne tho President, having perhaps > 
failed to prevent Britain from coming , 
.into Europe, succeeding .in taking. 
France out * • ■■ ■ ■ ; ; 


terest and atte^tion Qf theimaglna, . Congruous with the historic ( W h 0 , il wlU be, 

W.wrltef.iHere f solsewhere toe .situation of ‘^country, pomipally t0 mend thi riecincj^^ 
%\ (^ntbry has jseen a ^tealdy m- victorious ^ a war that had extin- sctf . . It 

rns df ■-’’specialized technique aqd Swished its last pretensions to great- soc ; e ty is, firmly ^?uKnurr 

nower atabiv .. ■ ie /i.wiQion of HDU VJ 


__ Vw. “.-V'.: ' Since the mid-Ms both literature 

;The Nuf^eld H^thematic^ P hy have, bwome a imie 

l 1 OiWnlSljy Dr. GEOFFRRY’MathwWsv^ ■>. xv' ^ * V-."- ■"••• r , • '• •" ' : 


ciple of Ihe.divWpn Pi " ^ 
field 

moreliteriUy.mdusltiaia .. 


^baRlXt' & .- -S‘ ^ ■ • ' 1 ■! 

..i wA, Wnwla:- slavishly l{ltdtrated aud w'hft* > ■- . V .f.itflfeflttt volume of thi$ scries Jas-. tive orderers-V^ Finally there will be 

«» o i u- - • V\V : - r '■ 1 '*’*• ; -V u'. i ! ‘ wllh^hat:]ijt daijj^ tjie \A ' third main, .group ranging beyond 

: •«!'« ts ” ^1.. “il^^ra^gm^tic indlvl^ri^lf ",' Sqprates, pbilosnphyj proper ^to other cognate 

CP CptwlJ TAT fOK; STRUCTURE 1 2r<W'' _• . ... ' . t. 


METAPHYSICALLY THINKING'!; !^:g 

Edited ••b^v Hfanibitli Arendt. iTraintoted by ; ? : 

la.; '■ s “■ •- y ;• *. t> f • • : 

ii series Jds-. tive'Orderers.^/ Finally there will be admirjble, 

*: cdj]^ ' “ the ,»•' third main, .group ranging beyond metaphysics ,to 

Sqcrates, PhUosnphyj proper: to other cognate Sible. Yet m ■ -s-piiflifjyjj 
I' iuiSr.arid.. «!*M ri'*6ugllfc.. 


; 
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MX % h ' : : : tt03Y;TQ.BMILp:A FOND .*iM ; “ philosophizing, ^ eanj estnesS as j 

r y> ■•symbol^ .fcidfcMe subtoctajis. follows : <^le--^Odn)ptdpti6ti':tai(l: > V- ' fl^Y4lil>grfi\of;th« , seiond 1 main a ? d the «says--oA-;Uieir thought. were to each. case. The 
> f:&?. - ? .s^' > fwgjj arid-;BI?ef :^uare^rGrdpte;^djngij. . ■ *;■ gtohm^!toft : rthole^ojeot i ! that- fa. ^ItaPiiiating, eVen if bpoo to critjcisrn ^ries of. dwanUK*; 
to: A.^ V ^ ;in |hi» yol«I.,«, hoW=v e r, 0r proteuld 



NEW BOOKS FOR AUGUST 1967 

Julian H. Steward • V - J 

contemporary CHANGE IN. 

TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES • 

; Volurhe 1 1 -Africa 

Leading anthrefiploglsts 'lystematfrally ob ’«7.^ 
the complex problem*:.of modernisation and.thelr particular 
- application to ; native societies of Tanganyika, Kenya, and 

' OllfnolS . . J° be polished Autumn 1967 100?. M- 

Walther Klrejiner '' 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND EUROPE I40WB00. .. 

Collected ensays • 

Essays previously published In a great variety, qf historical 
Journals In three different languages .- ^ 6d 

Russian .^4 East European Series Vol. 33 - •• ■ ; . 

Nicholas Lobiiowlcx,: editor . ^ _ 

MARX AND THE WESTERN Wp|».D 

1 • ..u nil mate 


1 An nlfomnf • 


Laurent LeSage 

THE FRENCH NEW : CRITICISM * . 

An Introduction and a Sampler . 1 

An invitation to badome acquainted witli some of the 
significant perwnalltles: In the avant-garde of French 
literature. ■ ■■ 

(Pennsylvania State) j ■ . , . 43s. Od 

. Thomas B. Whltbrek'd, editoP v 

SEVEN CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS: 

' Essays.oh CoXzens, Miller, West, Goldtag, - 
Helfpr, Alpee 4 Powers 

Crlticfl . essays oh contemporary novelists, ail ' concerned . 
..with the problem of evil and Inhumanity and with the' - 
paradox of.human, existence. . , . 

(T6xai) . ' 37«. 4d* 

Raymond A. Esthus < 1 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND JAPAN . 

Ewmlncs AmOHcSn-Japaiiejo relations . frOrti- American arid: 
records Illuminating the Intricate Internal and 
external 4 problems confronting leaden' on both aides. 
(Washington). , ^ 60s. Od. 

Jules Oerard-Llbols -* * v 

KATANGA SECESSION 
Translated by Rebecce' Young - 

A definitive Btpdy of the malor crisis In post-colonial politics 
In Africa with regard to Katanga. , ., 


Ellen Buxton’s 

Journal 

(1860-1864) 

. 'edited <by Ellen R‘ C. Civi gluon 

BUeri. Creighton was the edifor df her 
gnndmotbcr Buxton’s * pjnilly Sketch- 
book, ioo ,.Yehr^ ^Ago * written wjicn 
grandmotoerwd£ sixteen, T host- equally 
diannmg but earlier diariei were bcgim 1 
when grandmother wqs only twelve. 

. • Illustrated 2 is net 

: Children 

An Alphabet of 
Ancient Greece 

MARY. CHUBB : 

. Tire successful v aljibaijet of Ancient 
. Egypt is followed by one about imcicut 
. Greece, 'beginning in 1 tfie.; mysterious 
island at Crete atid ending with die 
■ Greek, victory over Persia at Salamis. 
A fascinating tekt illustrated in colour 
byJiU.Wyatt : 

. Ilhtflrated -in tiet 


Curios for 1 
Young Collectors 

ANNE VICCAis BARBER 

Gutiqs need not be expensive and some 
are within the range of children’s pocket 
mttooy.^CotoSf miniature diina, paper 
weights, chemists' jars and pottery, as 
expertly described here, can be picked 
up quite cheaply. . 
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lull ,Lw iptiom of 
nil these titles i/»v 
available 


The Evolution 
ARTS of Fashion 

tf aU tl\Bsk /jfjfe* . ■ Margot Hftnjjlton Hill akid j 
‘dn^aila ^ ^ Petef A. Bqckpfll loot , =. : November i ! 

v: 4^®j^phiC- Histbry , ■ 

: ' U: : ^iofrftrchitecture ■:. y;; 1 - ;■ ': : v- 

.'..., Jronl^aina^^^ V5<>s 7, 

; • l‘r : .• ••'•••'’ /• tWmttoai’. TeyeriL th*/ -* 

>.... ■ ^chanriibflr^autf n or %ltish ? Bu ropean end Aniad- ' 

'•«!» fcjUW^ihujn e^Uent ditiea to. fjeeseat diy.V: ; 

• . ' • , l i-. 1*1 m . i J *i ■r , '» j' x ,• .‘j’ •’ T i - *m. j 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


as Military Commander 

James Man hull •Cornwall 63 s September 


\V. G. F. Jackson 55s September 

‘I do most tliOL'CHii'hl}’ com mend it ns a balanced 
and lucid account at the Tcaliun Campaign.’ 

. b‘h‘l,i-Atae>iuit The F.ar! Alexander of V««t> 


The Trial at 


Roger Fulford 423 
Histone Trials Series 


October 


The Outbreak of the First World War : 
Selected Documents 

Edited by Inianuel Geiss 50s September 


Germany 

A Brief History 

W. M. Simon 45s 


September 


Professor Simon's interpretation of the prime 
forces rltnt have crcnieri modern Germany is an 
ideal introduction to Gerntnn History. 


The Rise of Fascism 

F. L. Catstcn 45s 1 September 


Lenin and the 
Russian Revolution 

Harold Shukman 35s . 


1A, dear, accurate and readable study by a 
•cholar well familiar with the primary sources of 
the origins of the Russian Revolution, in particu- 
lar of Ldnin's dominant part in it. I And it one 
Of the best introductory studies of its kind. 1 
, , . . PtoftMor. Leonard Schapira 

• * K u, " 


The West in Asia . 1850*- 1014 

Mlclinel Bdwardes 42s 


AND ATHENS TOO 


SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY JULY 27 ID67 


ANiONV Andklwes : The Creeks. The I Ifcsinry ol I luiutin Society Series. 292pp. Hutchinson. 


FROM BOUND FEET TO BATTLEDRESS 


The otwl deles U* our uniltfr.sl:iiuliiig 
id the ancient civ ili/:t lion of the 
Greeks caii never be cmiicly re- 
moved, bul id least they are being 
steadily reduced by two trends. 
One is the enlargement of om 
lai. dial knowledge, chiefly derived 
from archaeolugv . Sometimes 
ibis is a mailer of completely 
new discovery, as when Michael 
Venti is proved, by deciphering 
the Linear B script, that Greek 
was already spoken and written in 
the Mycenaean age. Sometimes, it is 
a matter of re-interpreting known 
evidence : for instance, the view, now 
commonly accepted, that Ihe sup- 
posedly reactionary, authoritarian 
Spartans introduced at least one 
democratic innovation to Greece in 
the system ol probonleiisix. But be- 
sides this trend towards the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge, there is a second 
which is hardly less important. 

It is a trend in interpretation rather 
than scholarship. Throughout the 
nineteenth century and well into Ihe 
twentieth, at least in this country, 
Greece was seen in our own image. 
As Di. .1. H. Plumb puls it in his 
introduction to Professor Andrewes** 
book. *' the Greeks became gentlemen, 
the gentlemen Greeks The educated 
classes of Victorian England managed 
to see themselves, paradoxically, as 
both Athenians and Spartans. They 
enjoyed a Periclean combination of 
democracy and imperialism based on 
a Spartan public-school system. In 
the process they managed to assimi- 
late or sublimate a great many awk- 
ward facts about the ancient Greeks : 
slavery and homosexuality, the judi- 
cial murder of Socrates, the liquida- 
tion of the population of Melos, and 
a ludicrously irrational religion which 
could hardly be represented as a fore- 
runner of the Anglican Church, 
though it provided the Greeks with 
almost their only sense of unity. A 
wilful blurring of the focus was neces- 
sary to make the Greek and British 
ways of life even appear to match. 
But a half-century of world wars has 
blown uway the golden haze and 
made it much easier for us than for 
, ourgrandfatliers to understand Greek 
history in the light of our own experi- 
ence. 

Professor Andrewes is well 


11 11c veil b been hh.-i.ik-il ti»»m tlu-ir nlemcnt utul k-.i« 
pliilulnpc.il and literary luckyi omul, record Ja,Kc the Lt: 

and Greek hi-«tor> from cxclu-uvc cun- p 
sideniiion of war and politic, amt their * . Coinnge do nn 
moral oveiioncv c\u. help to redrew ihe Utl- 


.^ftnoiSNOW: WomtHinModeniCIma. 2«4pp. 21 plates. The Hngue : Mouton. 18 guilders. 
pauJENNER : Letters from Peking. 105 pp. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


moral ovei unwv - «««e» uie cnie Uies intucieu uy one »- A 

He is equally well i|iialilied to write AiV-ns l^/l^ fillf the other, and Mrs. Snow re- 
L>n war ami politics. b\ urine of an I1UI .1, PtoiM '^nds us lhaukhough it ceased gen- 

expcricnce cmnp:, table to Gibbon's t* ^tl^^h Sun Val-scnS revolution 

service in the Hampshire militia, with -pi lc j | d " ^ il continued in many m- 

i Hi- !,<i. liiinn-il ...k ..if ..... i»r«. ‘.I 16 ol ‘'.'-.u after the comnuintsls 


experience compar.ible to Gibbon's 
service in the Hampshire militia, with 
the additional advantage that Pro- 
fessor A ntlrew es\ set \ ice was 
actually in Greece. Hut he is in no 
danger of allowing war and politics 
to dominate his scholarship, lie 
rightly aims to keep a proper balance 
and to present Cheek ciuli/alion as 
a whole. 

To keep a pi ope i balance is in fact 
by far the hardest part of his task. 
The nature of the literal y evidence 
tends to distort the balance in two 
Wavs. In the liiM place, it is very 
largely concerned with war and poli- 


m s I^Vtn ■ lol f °y L r er ri °P ele ^ "Ms. her portrait of women 

n J h "'" Iradtltonal Chinese fashion prominent in China today is cnihrnll- 


Sa Sun Yat-scn's revolution and went on with carving a career ing. n 

JfSl i, continued in many m- for herself: she had first tried to M , ... . 

Jl-lssS^-'T' * 01 Athens until after the comnuintsls become a Aim star, and when this M *"*" hl < ! ,,M ,s con ' 

—n . i Canno * bi WitM m L power. Her book deals with failed (.she was sickened by the cerncc 1« except stalislK-ally. wilfi the 

refill'll nn’i 1 ' l! be ' Biven NKliieral and metaphorical deliver- morals current in the Him world) she famous : Mrs - Jenners Letters from 

uei-iti-s it,.. F,,u b,e . venif n^^of Chinese women from bond- sought and achieved Fame as a nove- Ming deals with everyday life 

must hritii .nl ^‘Athets^aJ rfiDd her thesis is that the point list. Formerly Vice-Chairman of the among ordinary people. As an Eng- 

states Bui pm U f«. he A an ^Wi^ era 8 ewhichmov,ed pn ui C| il ar ! er V nion of 9 h ' ncsc Wi-iiers, .she was lish girl of nineteen, she went with 

devised :m L-tTLVLi^L^ rrth *W*« human race In establish tJte denounced in I W as a ” rightist " of her husband to China and taught at 

S„ » “ 3 if' ost amazing occur- alarmingly individualistic tendencies the Peking Broadcasting Institute. 

-sin the history of womankind , and. according to Mrs. Snow, may Her book offers a selection of letters 


set the inevitability that si Li 
quarters of any book abas 
Greeks will be about Atheos,. 
three chapters of prehitUm 
devotes only one to the outfit 


^untunes, “a most amazing occur 
— * in the history of womankind 


the axis where the earth turns now be abroad in exile. 


„ written home during the iwo years 

-the status of women . The story of Tsai Ch’ang, Mno’s of her stay. The physical presence 

. [n this achievement she feels per- childhood friend and, until Ihe Cul- of China itself escapes her: she 
loutlly involved, as it was she who tural Revolution at least, probably relies heavily on adjectives such as 
persuaded the Soong sisters to give the most powerful woman in China, “amazing”, “marvellous”, "fan- 
(WiMuoDort to the idea of industrial is equally remarkable. Mn«f tosiir " amt all ch* k ahi* m c.™ 


political history fronv . 

.ho founh ocnUiria 

ing chanters -two-think «rrt..S* r,u Pr" 


in China, “amazing' 


marvellous 


secondary role in this kind of his- every heading more bL^SEKT h ton I is d fficult «in Mr. . , i • r ,h iiJiTa” ■ 1 

lory: and economic and social his- Athens lhan miy *,3 l “L' ^ ! S, of .he DroeS«Tf iJSS rKT •* T ^ ^ r“ V “ 300 ° k f lhc P.' 150 "" 5 ^“ d 

torv will consist onlv of friumcnls treatment ullovvs the P • f lhe f pr ° 8less of peh nd China s ^top-go policy regard- asked to go on being allowed to live 

dnu .i n Thl* w- ,s h^kind St * 1 . in 8 b,r,h is extremely interest- there after their release, shows little 

duf, up in passing. This was the kind Gieck spiking world la bfieoit By far the most illuminating chap- ing, and so is the extraordinary irony acquaintance w.iih the realities of 

tori in iHiyca /faeliriA tiitlk L.. ...Ll.L >1 f. » .. j » ■ - 


lory will consist only or fragments 
dug up in passing. This was Ihe kind 
of history of Greece which Grotc — 
having practically no alternative — 
wrote in the nineteenth century; but 
it will not do for the twentieth, and 
Professor Andrewes has skilfully 
avoided it. 

The scope of the evidence has been 
enlarged in a variety of wuys : prin- 
cipally by archaeology, but also by 
the techniques of comparative anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology and 
other social sciences. The archaeo- 
logical record enables Professor 
Andrewes to start with an extensive 


r.iwL-.m.'-.L-inu n,.,rM I., k. _ . . Sr . . nig wiuu wmiui is extremely interest- mere auer ineir release, snows nine 

nursneciive \ciihnni B Y ^ mo j 51 ' lum mating chap- ing, and so is the extraordinary irony acquaintance with the realities of 

Chinese by which the personality of the modern Chinese society. 

An»rta,M duc alcd Madame Chians The merit of her boob is that it 
* 1 nofJW> raeioong sisters, and writers attracted American support for her does much to nresem Ihe Chinese is 

1 T urnniS? of Twenriith h Kai ' ^Bttizabli iSlimn tein?. its de- 

' ■ n Z i r ! f ? l y Shek hl f m rt f WaS busy a, ! enatme the feet, that she so often fails to give 
r^’" Chin r a ; T ing L ' nfi ’ mass of Chinese women by attempt- 5b e details that would have been 

,h ', ," N f* Life:: wonb readin*. She reiates. for in- 


uccount of the subject, fide, 
Andrewes has both the flwoQ^ 
and (he humility of a uw Ms 1 


He recognizes that he could brft tauch with each other, and who was by which women were to be kepi in 
ItiKCiii indeeii, al ow pw i ®«DfoijibiiiD in a hmicp «h^itAnnn civiu their Irsdiliorutl pTucc 


survey of the prehistoric period which 
would have been impossible even 


nUtlUlUlfM- 


the salutary process of re- examina- 
tion. He was educated in the austere 
tradition of classical scholarship, of 
which he writes himself that 
Greek similes have only slowly and 


would have been impossible even 
fifty years ago. though he un- 
accountably • omits to examine the 
correlation between the excavated 
artefacts and those described in the 
Homeric poems. By and large, to 
Professor Andrewes archaeology 
means pottery, arid it is ccrtuinly Ihe 
durability of pottery in massive 
quantities that has made possible the 
great extension of knowledge in the 
economic and social sectors of Greek 


con fesscs to having thugl 
mind. He acknowledges hc> 
is really known, and how 
depends on asking the right qc 
sonic of which may 
answered. (What was theta 
Greek trade V In what fCt\ 
the non-slave free in p«' 
times?) He warns the ready 
being taken in by apprana* , 
instance no Greek ever m 
Acropolis at Athens lookup® 
as we see it. He never drawee, 
sions involving speculalnt 
beyond the evidence. As bera* 


houjbtupin a house sheltering sixty 
$? ^venty close relatives, entered 
hfcfgarien bi the same time as her 


movement {influenced by Mussolini) stance, that she told her students 
by which women were to be kepi in abou , Ufe in England ”, bul gives 


nothing of what she said, nor of 


The lists of women’s organizations their reactions, nor says whether, in- 


and the names of those closely con- deed, as so often happens, they flatly 


fdnwifter began attendance at necled with them with Which Mrs. refused to believe her. 


TV JIXWIUUII a • 

lory at Oxford, his work * 
accurate and dependable. T 


history at all periods. Beginning at accurate and dependable/ r 
a much later date, coinage serves the., also a remarkable act o* 
same purpose. Professor Andrewes evocation, which wl ** 
fully exploits these resources to sup- challenged for many yean. 


CLEAR-EYED IN HONGKONG 

bit Backhouse: Nine Dragons. An Encounter with the Pur Eust. 214pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. 30s. 

travel book view of Hongkong, sonalilics she comes across. Ah Gnan ings with people were usually brief, 
***.. as WR as so comfort- is one of the best things in the book, stiff and unproductive; there were 
a commonly a view from the caught at her nervously curious no Ah G nans to come to terms with. 

one of the smarter holejs on greeting of the new “missy” and All the same oneris impressed by 
mm side rather than from the evoked as a vivid sample of the Miss Backhouse's dash ; being stared 
awn level of * block of flats Anglo-Chinese encounter. Lively at, she remarks, has at least the 
T! O0D on mainland side of description and u reassuring honesty, advantage of giving one the freedom 
Bu ‘ of qourse Kow- as precisely convincing in revelations to Mare back just as searchingly. And 
-Hue Nine Dragons of Miss about the author herself ns of those she does. 

SniS 11 ^ 4 bccn , rhe re “ r ?*? e , me f 11 ^ m n. ke 0I,C ' v «!* ‘he same The mixture of astonishment, 
* tory °J P ro * kind ,A int6l,l ® ence a , nd u P e,vc PtJon admiration and intense irritation that 

SL S" Urb ,u 10n ' fac * r°“ ld , be J?H l f .° w°rk by a‘ writer communist China imposes on the visi- 

a..t- Ve ” eo D thrust but into the hvjng in China itself. tor comes over with reassurins 


greeting or me new “missy” and 
evoked as a vivid sample of the 
Anglo-Chinese encounter. Lively 


Miss Backhouse's dash ; being stared 
at, she remarks, has at least the 
advantage of giving one the freedom 
to Mare back just as searchingly. And 


STARTING THE DECLINE 

Hams. 374pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. iJ » 


Noventyr'A 


thctic of colleagues, everything nun 
he touched wcnt : Wrong, ffo objected 
to lhc politics of his brother-in-law 


be known that ho did not regret hi! 
murder. And, when lie himself died 


A, E. Astin : Scipb AemiUanus, 374pp. Clarendon Press: Oxfo 

Scipio Aemilianus’s lifetime covers In (he critical year 142 n.c„ when lie 
the period in which, for reasons about was censor with the most unsympa- 
which the Romans themselves, never IhcCic of colleagues, everything that 

.tend lo speculate, lite turned jour o'tthod weat Wmng. Jo ob^c 
“ • _ , * . .. .!, • _ to the politics of his brnlncr-m-I 

and the long period of disintegration xiberius Gracchus, and allowed it 
(it lasted over several centuries) bc known lha , ho d j tl nol rL . grc t 
■ began. His earliest experience of pub- murder. And. when lie himself di 
lie life was as a cadet on the staff there were people who said, that 
of his father, L. Aemilijis Paullus, in wjfe and his molher-in-Jaw had kil 
. the glorious defeat of Macedon in .. ■ 

the third Macedonian war. He scaled Our trouble is that, outside lh 
the heights himself ; he defeated Car- not, unsoosutional f nets, we kn 
thage and watched it burn— whtU next . 10 nothing about him. l.iv 
Cato said rau§t be done, he did— and nccount'pf him is lost ; and so 
riien; by capturing , Numantia. he Piutarph's. Wc depend, chiefly 
ended ‘the. cost I y guerrilla war in Polybius, whose judgment is 
; Spain, which had seemed to defy con- - ■ biased ; one, and . even of Pc 
- elusion. Four yeat's later, in 129 b.c., b ^ us s Recount only f rugme 
:he.diedr-'tp receive posthumous glori- ‘ survjve. • Still, from this, and fr 
‘ ‘flcatiofji. in l ‘Cicero’s philPsdplilc other laf^e sources we know* a num 
works, the Dc Reptittlica Md the De of interesting things nbotit Sclpii 
■ ftijicj'liii. He; was a ;|Lohian hero, that there was something a jittlb qi 


scholar as cautious and 
us Dr. Astin. is 
Umc. In the hands of rriwno 
zer und his follower Wj 


■SlSS? of ,h « New Territories, 
atmosphere is solidly 
aspiring lower middle 
U5 sense of being on 
and not on an islnnd — 
^fsoai this moment, porhnps 
/?? ^pwkwn residents that 


tor comes 


reassuring 


Her husband's travels were oppor- honesty. Miss Backhouse catches Ihe 


lunitics for Sully Backhouse loo. 
During her two years’ stay in East 


Asia she managed a trip to Japan, a 


lished few duys in 


different flavour of Interpreters and 
regrets that in China one can have 
no personal relations except with ofli- 
cial spokesmen of the regime, some 


Korea, where the American presence distasteful, some rewarding, but all 


ujui was far too pervasive, and finally, conveying an absorbed self-rlghteous- 
T-b ^ a mosl un ‘ tt long wait for, a visa by. her ness^combined with an utter lack of 

1 URCr. Il n|vpc tli£» Isnltor UiicUnrlrt n TraHAkt Into Phinn lnfpi*ncf in ike irSeSlAA. Alllrt rVxlrr1fl*u 


f^cr. Ii gives the belter husband, u brief foray info China. Interest in the visitor’s owp country, 
(li., ;• Although this last journey fulfilled As a quick sketch of East Asian 

JJjf. TOt Sally Backhouse a long cherished ambition, she keeps civilization Nine Dragons never 


u-u mi win ...» <:• • Aitnougn tins last journey tutniieo a, a au : c k t 

“te ?■”!!! "‘mid family. Backhouse » long ch.mhcd jmbWon. she keeps civaizaliS. m 

l to politics in me sum i ftJ3 « irom. England in 1963 to her standards of observation and . it calc h, 

■5? world J If a^i iS' 151 ' alrend y in resi- Judgment; it is an usably astrin- and^sternly avoi 
'? •* -Sksalid of a maid of nil Bent account of what the average yisi- wn fe home wi 


uiu.Mvi. nnw, ttsiwi. up ■■hisouh vy..- - t ^ i»aaiinr; At^’ v . twi re G i a maid Ol nil flvnl .IWOl 

there were people who said that Jus dangerous Good as she can be lor meets, 

jvifc und his .no.h.r-i„-!aw had killed o'M , Of cou 

"our trouble is lhal, outside these 


As a quick sketch of East Asian 
civilization Nine Dragons never 
drags; it catches all the highlights 
and sternly avoids the romantic. She 
canke poqie with an affection for 
Hohgkpng and an awareness that She . 


hint. 

Our trouble is that, outside these 
not' imsen.su tional facts, we know 
next lo nothing about him. l.lvy ? s 
account * of him is lost; and so is 
Plutarch's. Wc depend, chiefly on 
Polybius, whose judgment Is a 
biased : one, and . even . of Poly- 
bius's : Recount only fragments 
survjve. r Still, from this, and from 


Of course this visit was mad^ a could bo longer See her' o^vn- cotin 

a« ‘ 


1 vn ■ 'TT a ..r7W<r g 'l il Bi .7-. . '"■ r riT^. r l'T TT i.jli'.‘-, I T l i — r.i . 


Ul terms oi * . Otifi 
two only (see. 
very good reasons, tus 


“ Prosopographia !• ^ . 

This is an ektreroely 
ing and readable book. 
cism that if could 
exciting book Is — 
is the moment ^ 


- n 8' 'V ilh a carl- . had begun to twist the Chinese into It is the best 
an <l Wburacy, the per* a new frenzy of xenophobia. Meet- traveller. 

* ROUND AND ABOUT THE EAST 

^ : Quast; 224pp. Allen and Unwin. 35s. 

^ y Bowl of Asia. 176pp. Robert Hale. 25s. 

, t -^y A Jrdckspf an intruder. 191pp. Souvenir Press. 25s, 


If is the best test for the clear-eyed 
traveller. 


other late sources we know* a number period with sobnetyan^ 
of. interesting things about. Scipio— that, fascinating. ?? K 


, Le, ^ the. fomantic and Unwin and collect royalty 




of. interesting things nbout Sclpio— 
that there was sopietbinjsf a Iittlb ques- 


as hypc^;«M Hongkong advance. Buy an .airline ticket to 


(ahd the : wilder jheAy 


III DI I LaiM v. 

126s ’/ . ; I '.iVpttewfer' -' 


Yet fevv tn?a s liy^sxan have been . tioiiable dbput his eiectioh.to.each of rndre fasciontirig!- ■ 

(ess : happy. ;^is, fajHer WasHsinjui- ■ his two consulships, tbe fli^ which dence, and its JinuTatjon 

=gtmns';(of ; oKndl4.pca*fewh|cB ^oud ^flw± .dispatched him lo.Nu- edmmended by 
:>pf ’bb6x^b"fiih|is: oijf wbjt/. Tragedy ^ mftntul. . Also; that on social matters n ^ 5 p f its auffor » 1 . 
7.1:6veh^me .f fifci i'ifarrtllyi frbAr ■the : ho^haitd the extremely conservative { rac ts nothing i fr0 r vl Jll j r ,ji 

’ 1 mbr^ent when he ind his iiromef ' vT^ l ot his uncle J>dpi° Nasica. 0 f the story and vynw ^ 


i • to*- Could ‘hi* have - ' been bovj 
wus written ? , . ....... 


lore. His description ; of all this 
makes pleasantly light reading',. " 
Mr, Gordon Young, who wq^ks 
for the United Statea. Ooyernnient as 
an expert on the Thai bill tribes, pro- 
duced In 1962 the standard reference 


tracts nothing lr0 ‘’., 
oi ,h«. stttry and 


:>f the cll 


... .— r >■ w '■ ' ^i. «n 1 nj ».i _ 

ih Brasses.- - - 

; 126s ■••• . October . . 


adds a "far more lively 1 and personal 
account of his adventures. 

Tracks of an intrude A . ! 


^'"profou d no Huote fohwild bo.r tajW-N. 

A problem of .h, urid.uelopcd 


"“7 reyqlfltiohs 'orhis/ricqd,. tjie classes'. [ . , ’ . 

. PqlybiusV sho.w that* • Of TUiqse , Iriviuliljes . which, in ■ 

' V- Inferiority : Plutarch’s . view, . constituted Ihe. 
- he ' asked, material of biography.. hs opposed to 


to appreciate- 


™ U Kousc on ChuUloniom & ° 

•g?, cured for by . 

fully chosen for her ugliness ko mat ft a a i J Perhans the 


Bit, BATStORp X-Tp; 


. . . , T _ TuU7pagb.;llfu^^b^ ^ 
DIN^E ST^ET^ONfebt?' 


>,■ i‘ .yr}'. 


itia Iriistw«it- .^jhe . period , .Q)f- ,r hisf a |ire9D^ M ‘. 1 


aa . ,r ° , mucn °y un> :*Z. nn hween himself, and tribai tyoruues, 

i . seen 1 the taught with conscientious affection. „ or *pM Ttfa Big Pis and New 

a Hemadeanumber of foraysoutsMe 

Bangkok. He was fascinated by Thai 

art, architecture, dance and folk- enougp 
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AUTUMN CHOICE 


Fiction 

V S NAIPAUL A FLAG ON THE ISLAND 

. -V, Sept 25s 

Rtf 04 M 
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THE FEBRUARY 
PLAN Oct 25s 

James Hall Roberts 


General Books 


SATORJ IN PARIS 

Jack Kerouac Nov 21s 
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How Catholic Is The Catholic Novel? 


Z ikp " r vnv nmvllim “ Cath- 
olic novel isi ” is u title (hut few. 
have evei enthusiastically 
accepted. MoM of those who 
had il foisted on them prefer- 
red to say Hut they were " novel- 
ists who happened to be Catholics \ 
Their reluctance is easily explained : 
they were unwilling to come 
trailing clouds of incense nml. 
while being committed, did not want 
to be thought propagandist. Novel- 
ists may have hesitated, but critics did 
not and weie able to write books 
about “Catholic writers The best 
of them was and remains Conor 
CTui-ie O’Brien's Mitriii Crow. In his 
Introduction he prudently remarked: 
“Certainly the imagination of a 
Catholic will be profoundly affected 
by his beliefs, but the manner in 
which it will be affected is not easy 
to predict What was not easy in 
1452 has become desperately diffi- 
cult by 1967. 

It once seemed self-evident that 
“Catholic writers" and in particu- 
lar novelists would be “ different 
It was also supposed that they would 
have a family likeness. This was 
partly because of the French Catho- 
lic writers who flourished at the turn 
of the century and later always 
seemed to thrive on opposition. They 
would denounce, not without relish, 
materialism or scientism or the lots 
la'u/ttrs and stress nil those aspects 
of Catholic faith which are most 
paradoxical and craggy. The French 
precedent was important to the 
earlier generation of English Oallio- 
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lie writers and it was confirmed by 
iJicir experience of mu fitting snugly 
inlo i heir uwn literary landscape. To 
be a Catholic was to be manifestly 
different and it felt different. Then 
I'iVr fit difference. And exploit il. 


From the outside, this “ sense of 
difference " could look dangerously 
like smugness. It led to in -jokes, 
in-silualions, in -vocabulary. In Our 
Man in lluvutut. WormoWs daughter, 
Willy, comforts him with the thought 
that he is after all “ invincibly ignor- 
ant ” and that salvation is nut en- 
tirely out of his reach since, “ like 
Socrates and Cclawayo he is a 
good pagan. Anglicans did not escape 
this sort of treatment at the hands of 
Evelyn Waugh. Arthur B«>x -Bender 
goes to old Guy Crouchbavk's fun- 
oral, where he walchcs the others 
carefully, “ anxious to avoid nny 
liturgical solecism ”. Afterwards he 
seeks to make himself agreeable to 
n domestic prelate: "... not a mem- 
ber of your persuasion myself but 
I'm bound to say your Cardinal 
Hinsley did a wonderful job on the 
wireless. You could see he was an 
Englishman first and a Christian sec- 
ond; and that is more than you can 
say of- one or two of onr Bishops V. 
Harmless enough, but significant and 
cosy. Everyone is made to know 
who's in and who’s out, who Is the 
joker and who the eavesdropper, 

On a less superficial level, the sense 
of difference could lake the form of 
throwing down (he challenge of 


Ry Peter UMIvtlnvaita. 

miracle or conversion, ami Inviting 
the reader to make what he could of 
it. Alter reading The Eat! of the 
Afhtir. one critic complained, in fact 
rather prematurely, that this \vn> the 
last novel of Graham Greene''* which 
emild be reviewed by someone who 
was not a professional moral theo- 
logian. Another said he would as 
soon have Greene’s seme of sin as he 
would a gangrened leg. Waugh 
nimself wundcied whether the novel 
\vas no i in places “too emphatically 
sectarian 

It transpire*, for instance, after the 
heroine's death that she was baptised 
bv a Catholic priest. 1 here is some 
speculation as to whether “it took"; 
whether it was an infection caught In 
i nf anty, n nd so on. But Mr. Greene 
knows very well that she would have 
been as surely baptised by the local 
vicar. It would be a pity if he gave 
the impression of the Catholic Church 
as a secret society. • Clearly that is 
not Mr. Greene's intention nor can it 
be justly read Into his words, but in the 
dark places where his a postdate lies 
I can imagine some passuges carrying a 
whiff of occultism. 

Waugh's unusually tactful strictures 
are a reminder not to oversimplify. 
But the feeling remains that both he 
and Greene rather' liked to provoke 
and jolt the reader. Not that the 
“ miracle ” in The End of the Affair 
or the “ conversion ” of Lord March- 
main in Brideshend Revisited was 
altogether convincing : enough ambi- 
guity hovers round both incidents for 
one to disbelieve them if one wants 
to. But .not to disregard them. A 
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point h.ul Ivcn made. They were not 
prcsinnplinnixly *iinling but rather 
tentatively ollerum " a him of an ex- 
planation " llo i»**e a ehaiae (eristic 
Greene title). Whether the reader took 
the hint or not wax up to him. Per- 
Imps hceante a key wt>rd. Knterlaiti 
the hypothesis of inith. Appumch it 
in gingerly fashion, through the in- 
rl i reel i uulc of imageiy. 

Perhaps all our loves aie in.‘rjy hint* 
and symbols; vagabond I. in gunge 

scrawled on gale -posts and paving stones 
along the wear) ro.ul that oiliers have 
hainped before ns; perhaps you and I 
are types and this sadness which so mu- 
tinies lalls bo tween us springs Iron! dis- 
appointment in onr search, each strain- 
ing through mid beyond Ihc other, 
snatching a glimpse now and then of the 
shadow which turns Ihc corner always a 
puce or two ahead of us. 

* * * 

But even this tentative assertion 
is further quulilied: it is meicly “a 
thought to fade and vanish like 
smoke without a trace " and Waugh 
later wondered whether the theme of 
Brideshe ml Revisited, which lie des- 
cribed as “the operation of divine 
grace on a group of diverse but 
closely connected characters ", “ was 
presumptuously largo But he did 
not strike out the passage or the 
novel from the canon. 

There can be no once for all 
statement of what the relationship 
between theology and '* novelists who 
are Catholics ” ought to be. The only 
certain thing is that there will be a 
relationship, at least between faith 
and the writing of novels. Theology 
is not faith, though it presupposes 
it. Theology is the rational articula- 
tion of faith, concerned with the 
coherence of faith in itself- -does il 
add up ? — and with the rest of our 
knowledge — docs it fit in ? A writer 
who happens to be u Catholic need 
not be deeply involved in theology 
and he will lend to use it where 
il helps him mid disregard il where 
il does not., This need not be distress- 
ing. His novels will reflect through 
imagery and implicit value-judg- 
ments that personal. appropriation of 
fulfil which is the life work of every 
believer. What will most directly 
concern him is the “ lit " between 
his Imaginative experience and whul 
faith proposes, and his greatest temp- 
tation will be tn tamper with either 
the experience or the faith. Gtalmm 
Greene once described the effects of 
reading Marjorie Bb wen’s The Viper 
of Milan ut the uge of fourteen; 
"She hud given me my pattern--- 
religion might Inter explain it to me 
in other terms, but file' pullet h was 
alfcndy there— perfect evil walking 
the world where perfect good can 
npver walk again, and only the pen- 
dulum ensures that after ul] in the 
end justice is done”. This is an 
extremely. narrow and questionable 
basis' for faith, but 1 the talk of 
** pattern V and the search for coher- 
ence is characteristic of most Catholic 
writers. 
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. . , No one , had ever suggested to 
Charles Ryder— and here the narra- 
’ tor Waugh ; takes over — “that these 
'Quaint Observances expteasod a co- 
herein philosophic system dnd In- 
transigent historical fctalms’V But 
; Waugh wa9 reluctant to overstate the 
Case; He once complriihed that l.e 
1 had ll.tt.le .sympathy wjth those des- 
, ■ pa Vrtng heroes who, in his pw word, 
“performed" :ln- French Catholic 
, novels. • pdr! 'once, : hi thigh t have 
' agreed with Orwell, who said " when 
-. popple, really ' believed in hel|, they 
were less fond of pasturing on Its 
bripk V.* Even, so, there Is In Waugh 
•that dHfuSed and prolonged tempta- 
tion 10 despair: which is called 
• dbcfdiE a Combination 'of sloth. Iner- 
tia and4iscduragemeni. It dogs .Oily 
Crouebback. The overcoming of 
this \emptatjon is his pCrsohal wbv 
to holiness. , He dock hoi repine. He 
does the twd 'ihihgk which phiy he 
.? can do i takdsV back ; h is wi fe Yi i ;gi nia 
' so that die eon beijr TrimhiAr’s son 
*** tries toHolpihe /e\vish refugees 


If delude rtursdvn , 

mg in their ,hotf*, seeina ih^ T 5 
eyes and thinking aShltS. 6 ' 
l°' c sight of the one terliiny 1 
our salvation. There on'2 ^ 1 
that Bridget HotS? a 
Bridget Hogan, SdflBtJSS^ 
hec.mie. here or in the 0^ J ' 
lory, jf die Is to enter heaven, (k* 
not xli|> through in I ancy-dresv ntit 
iiN Juan ol Arc, 

The soiled and crumpled shaj, 

the morning after should not BsiJ 

off: the difficult and personal aj 
for holmes* is one of the £ 
where Catholic writers draw moa, 
deridy on their faith. NotfcJ 
formal and in the end bogus ho’a 
of the plaster saint but the pe£ 
growth in self-giving through ^ 
amhiguitics of passion, through) 
death and resurrection of sIq -a 
repentance. Holiness makes 
only in terms of a voationM 
fullillcJ. and one can only ii j 
vocation where there is <jj rA; ;- 
however wayward, and i stnie a! 
“ the power and the glory".^^ 
muted. 

But neither Greene norkii 
the paradigm case oifc'ftei 
who happens to be t Ci&t;'. 
Their infiuence on iheu^tgtM 
tion is clear and bas dua 
acknowledged. It has beta 
that Gabriel Fielding uriiaK) 
Greene tradition of " pity* r 
Muriel Spark the "wicked «i‘i 
Waugh. True enough. taV. 
them are sufficiently divinciiu: 
original as writers not to needi 
patronage. In them one vst 
new tone and a changing lb«y 
frame of reference. 

Muriel Spark’s first oo'd 1 
Comforters— lbs title recalHl 
not very successful coKoleri-^ 
shortly after she had becomes^ 
lie, but entering the Church £ 
mean writing for edification- 1* 
the most memorable chaw«” 
-novel is Mrs, Hogg, a rqap«» 
bigot whose hollow pkiy u** 
ofclicMs. Perhaps faith is 
perceive superstition. 
of Miss Jean prodie the » 
invisible* talking typewTilen ^ 
“ creatures of darkiws 
there remains Ihc MurWSp 
occtipalion with a rcl ^°, j 
hcroiiio who. for the safe d 
gives up sonwthlngshe , 
wants. Sandy havb^J ^ 
of Teddy Lloyd. 

follow event in an expeclM^ 

'* Hv the end of the F 3 / "®! 
thul she had quite WJS 
man himself, but wasd 
i in his mind frpm ** l ** , JSi 
among other thm^ W^T^, 
pith from a husk 
; nun. Bat there is ino 
i Her religious me 
: marked by sterility 
; the bars of the grille 

. to ewip*". '.ft ••iSTi 
: idea of heaven In 

•A. Sister 

a treatise called jje. , 
tion of the .Cbmrj&a 
1 transformation of ^ . ^ 

■ Is one.of the them«^^ 

: battm Gale. 1US » £ ‘W 
. "in the most 
. sense that 

. canon J^Wf r j-jg il S 
only inarry ^y^i^ 

; prove that he wti 

■ ‘ evidence is forged by_ 

■ Miss Rlckwaifd, 

' illegitimacy wiU 

5 ro the marnage. 5fi 

1 out to avert, 

I Invalidate 

h, ‘Cm -- irfi 


. demagogic party line, 
cajrk has ihix «n^e 
fLS audit was expressed by 
itf*? -‘Well, either religious 
Keiraies everything in Kfe«r 
US There are some expci-icn- 
Kh make nonsense of all sep- 
SiJof sacred from l** f *™T 
^childish. Either the whole 

K nifed under God. or every 

£ is apart." The transition 
profane to the sacred, or 
KSr rbe discovery of the sacred in 
nTrtfaiie, is ma d e eHS ' er trough 
K the Holy Land. Freddy 
KS. who is a dear, feels sym- 
K^ifor Pontius Pilate; the hill of 
lETnnsfigiiraiion is notjar away ; 
(fetara walks down the Via Dolor- 
and Is shot at crossing the 
EL'i Field. Few words arc 
not regularly misunderstood than 


special prisoners who might be useful 
for bargaining with. His scape- 
goat sacrifice enables the family 
to survive as a business unii. 
/ hr Birthday Kina is a novel of com- 
passion with a Franciscan love of all 
creatures and a post-Freudian sense 
of " undiscovered worlds of wrong, 
subterranean pitfalls". With Cent le- 
nten in their Season we arc back in 
England and the present. The 
“gentlemen" are the breadwinners, 
the men who play golf, never out- 
grow their childhood, wanl sports 
cars and yachts. In middle age, as 
commuting husbands and autumnal 
men, they are overcome by a sense of 
whal they have missed and a yearning 
for spring again. Hence adultery, 
and Presage, the Catholic, is no belter 
off than Coles. Paradoxically, ihc 
novel js really about marriage 


Tidemarks in Temporal Navigation 

Far tha 50lh Mirth tiny nf Robert hmvvtl 

Olit of our Teen a. from unns u-plouly. 

It germed a sound step : Lo lie iwruLy. 

By thirty, 0 iLe caao wu* plain i 
Wc*d never lie ao good again. 

At forty, as we well recall. 

We’d had it, and we'd said it, nil. 

But. once you’ve climbed mi up to fifty 
Of joys it’s idle Lo be thrifty ; 

The world is your*, indeed your oyster i 
Year after year, bigger and moistnv. 

A welcome, age tills (lay began. 

Hail, demi-centenarian 1 


With this T end iny madrigal 
Huppy returns he yours, dear Cal 1 
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distinction between “ nature ” and 
grace is a way of maintaining 
the given ness of saving revelation, 
noi a description of what happens: 
we experience grace and nature to- 
gether. The consequence could be 
important for novelists: “The begin- 
nings of this fulfillment ti.e. of nature 
by grace.) already exist— the experi- 
ence of infinite longing, radical opti- 
mism. discontent which cannot find 
rest, anguish at the insufficiency of 
material things, protest against death, 
the experience of fundamental guilt 
with hope nevertheless remaining" 
l Nature and Grace. Sheed and Ward, 
l%3, page 36). Analogous themes 
have been developed by Anthony 
Levi in Religion in Practice and 
Rosemary Ha ugh ton in The Trans- 
formation of Man. The relevance 
of this .for novelist* is that " grace” 
Is not seen as a kind of moral Dens 
ex machina. the explanation of an 
otherwise unmotivated action which 
results in "conversion" or the 
avoidance of temptation ; it is seen 
rather as a quality of human exist- 
ence. I suspect that Muriel Spark 
and Gabriel Fielding knew this afi 
along. The theologians have thus 
drawn* closer to the novelists. 
Does revelation, for the believer, 
“ throw light on human exist- 
ence " or is human existence 
itself sometimes " transparent ? 
Theologians can argue about the vali- 
dity— and meaning — of such expres- 
sions, but it is the second which makes 
practical sense to a novelist. Other- 
wise he labours under the strain of 
“solutions" imposed from the out- 
side, concedes or withholds light 
from his characters, as though he were 
God. This is Sartre's accusntion 
against Mauriac. The novelist who 
happens to be a Catholic will prefer 
to discern the patterns that emerge, 
fumblingly, in the chiaroscuro of 
faith, through characters in situation. 
I would expect him therefore to be in- 
creasingly less " different ”, less 
sheerly provoking, in a word, more 
deeply Catholic. 


jwMunlV: H does not refer 
*c qiiraculouS nor lo a shadowy 
riW world into which one might 
In The Mandelbatnn Gate. 
wpfcmatiiral, as a dimension of 
tydiy existence, as everyday exis- 
in depth, seems credible 
laatunfi, ' ' • 


Fielding In his early 
^ Blay <jon " .novels was much 
wit)). the possible counter- 
1 M;hoKaets and, the illusions of 
J*. The terrifying mother in 
4 0l 'ff knows very dearly 
It luma out 
.the sham 
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through an examination of Us 
“popular unpresligious alternative, 
adtillcry ", 

It would be easier to suggest how 
the “ new theology " might affect the 
novel if ond could say with some pre- 
cision what the “ new theology " was. 
There has been a shift in theological 
attitudes towards a more imnmn- 
en-tist viqw, a sense of man’s 
limitations as the recipient and 
bearer of the message and a 
willingness to concede that state- 
ments about Ciod are statements 
about man, The cpigoni have gone 
further and suggest that such xlale- 
ments ' are only about man nnd 
declare God dead. That is not likely 
to prove very helpful to novelists and 
I endorse Ihc remark of Alasdajr 
MacIntyre: ” When . Feuerbach 

explained that he did not believe 
in the God of Orthodoxy be- 
cause God could at best .. be 
only a name for mail’s ultimate 
concerns, he was not regutded by theo- 
logians as being a particularly subtle 
defender of the Christian religion 
(Secularisation dud' Moral Change, 
O.U.P., p. 69). Yet man’s ultimate 
concerns are the material of theology. 
Us existential starting point. Ran 
Rahner.' has always maintained 
the ' Unity ' of nature 1 atld 
grace Iri . the present order.. The 
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Or he can take the more modest 
path of chronicling the sub-culture 
that is actual Catholicism. John 
Braine in The Jealous God has re- 
ported on the travail of adolescence 
and first love in the Norlb. More 
surprisingly, -Anthony Burgess in 
Tremor of Intent has given a bril- 
iianl account of a Manchester school- 
ing; no novelist who was not a 
cradle-Calholic could have brought 
It off. But I. would not wish to enrol 
him here or intervene in the delicate 
dialogue between Anthony and Bur- 
gess begun in The God I Want. For 
the contemporary scene, complete 
with the problems of the rhythm, 
method and progressive in -groups, 
David Lodge’s The British MitSeuth 
is Falling Down is accurate and 
extremely funny. 

There are, it should be dear, no 
handy, bold-all generalizations with 
which to • commend or dismiss 
“ Catholic novelists*’.. ...They have.— 
^either privileged lights nor lnsur* . 
mountable handicap?. ■ ,We baVe lopv / 
readily . assumed that th£ “,Calhplic. 
hovel ” is defined byiwhat-Il is aboul. 
One must expect it to be Increasingly: 
a matter of horizon. It. Is horizon— 
or vocation— which gives a “ Catholic 
hovelisjt” his Identity, 'and vooatlon 
js simply the lived aspect of coher- 
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^e.,mdst supplied by : (vjio Carmeiite prists it taShw-' 
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The Glass Industry 
of the Weald 


G. H. KENYON 

This book is the first comprehensive account of glnssmuking 
in the Weald of Sussex and Surrey. The few forest glass- 
houses outside the Weald, about which anything is known up 
to mid- summer, 1966, are also discussed, so the book deals 
with much of the forest glass industry of England. The 
author describes glassmaking techniques and the families 
concerned with il ; he provides a schedule and description of 
the forty-two known, probable and possible sites in the Weald 
where he has lived and worked for many years. The evidence 
offered dates from the medieval period and provides a picture 
of what was involved in forest glass manufacture in England 
until its abrupt end, early in the seventeenth century, when the 
industry moved from the forest to towns in qoul-producing 
districts. 50.v. net 

Reynard the Fox 

KENNETH VARTY 



This book describes an extraordinary and exciting fox-hunt — 
a search for medieval carvings and drawings of the fox in 
cltu relics, museums and libraries throughout England. Dr. 
Varty’s main purpose is to show that, despite the paucity or 
literary evidence, Reynard the Fox was indeed well known in 
medieval England. >1 he author and his helpers, forming as 
he says, * an unusual pack of hounds/ managed to flush from 
cover an impressively large number of foxes in widely scattered 
parts of the country— foxes in wood and stone carvings, in 
stained and painted glass, aud in murals and miniatures. So 
closely and clearly related arc these foxes to those in contem- 
porary continental literature that they abundantly sustain 
Dr. Varty’s thesis. 


Dr. Varty’s thesis. 
Publication: 1st September. 
Brochure available . 


Price until 3 1st August, 4 gns., 
thereafter 5 gns. net 


£W:-M*re*tv th* . ■ text, they provide no footnotes and because -of his ; cartontted , 
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The Geology of the 
East Midlands 

Edited by P. C. SYLVESTER-BRADLEY 
andT. D. FORD ; 

A new and comprehensive survey, of a, small region of less 
than 6,000] square miles which nevertheless embraces an 
assemblage or geological phenomena of quite astonishing 
interest. There are surprising gaps in t knowledge of the ; 
detailed geology ,flnd 1 this - Volume at (enipt^ to r)lo ke good a ' 

. number of ;tbes?; : deficiencies, and to emphasize ' those fields ' 
promising. for Atliire rcsedrqh. bi preparation. Aqn&.vet 

Descriptive Statistics 

FREDA CONWAY ' 

This, )s, a second Impression, wjth. corrections, of an introduc- 
tory jext-boqk alr : ewy' Widely used ; by students of the social 
sciences." . It assumes' that these students' will wish to use, 
statistics in the study of economics,, sdoidlogy, government or 
geography, 1. Consequently the subject is developed as a series . 
of methods Tor the description and measurement of social 
phenomena. A set of exercises is .given at tlie end of each 
of the ihcee Jnain sectibUs of the book, paperback 124. fyt- nel 

Andreas Gryphius s' 

Cardenio und Celinde 

Edited by HUGH POWELL 

' Of G'ryphlus* serious plays Cardenio mid Celinde (s' the- most 




5§S^:^1iitfioda.. SfiJii q ji Sn tide ’^a ad “The .'Lhdpf . 

B SSEWPpi* f Sof Love " -as well as the ntlhqr ••simplicity.. All- «■' . 

^S ^ ^ ’ per - a P B ' works and the poems: He gives, # top. betw^n' ljre sprene 

^tk t 99hfiSQial- ^ .to- ■ a coQvenient sumrtiary of John °f the car^ut c S m S SJ? r^RodrteUcz ‘have 

iffxlon is. an ippirQr, intelligible, and no ^6bjd sbp- f 
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seventeenth-century tragedy. . This play is: indeed an abrupt ; 
deviation, from, the Straight path of high tragedy which ' 
' Gryphius biinself haq 'trodden . so purposefully^ but in the , 
event ft ;, proved tb^W nothing more (haq ^.momentary diver* 

.. sion.. The successors' of Gryphius continued bit the course 
' • , Whfcti-ldfj'to obera rather than to great drama, whereas if this 
■ deflection bad: been continued by more writers .of talent, 

■ Oemtau/drama, might have attained eminence a century and 
a hqlf ehrJief tban it did. " , [ paperback 18s. net 
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FISSION UP ABOVE 


Enkico Flume : Collected Papers. Volume!: Italy 1921-38. 1,043pp. 
1939-1954. 1,083pp. £8. University of Chicago Press. 


Die Kile of publication of accounts 
of re mm iv h in physics has reached 
such dimensions that it has become 
impossible for a physicist to follow 
the whole literature of his subject. 
A serious problem of communication 
has aiiscn and a pessimist might 
point to the disaster uhul overtook the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. 
In Ihcse circumstances one might 
question the desirability of reprinting 
2,000 pages of collected papers of a 
.single physicist. To some extent, how- 
ever. collections of papers on a par- 
ticular subject are desirable under 
t>he described circumstances because 
they save the interested investigator 
the task or collecting the interesting 
Items Ironi the vast literature. Such 
collections rcler lo subjects, however, 
rather than to personalities. 

1 1 is not to be expected that any- 
one will read the whole of the two 
volumes of Enrico Fermi 'a collected 
papers. Yet their publication is of 
considerable interest in view of the 
preface with which each paper has 
been provided. Each such preface is 
written by a person qualified Co give 
an authoritative account of the origin 
of the paper. As a result wc get a 
fascinating historical picture of the 
section of physics in which Fermi 
was interested. 

The dividing line between the two 
volumes is rhe year 1938 when Fermi 
left Italy lo settle In the United Suites 
of America. This period coincides 
with the discovery of the fission of 
uranium fbv O. Hahn and F. Slrass- 
manni and the subsequent eanl-y dis- 
cussions on the possibility of a chain 
reaction in which Fermi look an 
active part. Fission is principally in- 
duced by neutrons, and if a 
sufficient number of such neu- 
trons are prudueed in each fission 
process then the frequency of 
fission processes will build up to 


a cal us! rophe unless ncul runs 
chm be removed by other processes. 
It i.s of considerable general interest 
to recall that these lirst papers were 
fiecly published in (he scientific 
lileraiure; the possibility of chain 
reactions, and of an atomic bomb, 
was thus no secret. Among the his- 
lorioally interesting features we find 
in one of Ihe prefaces that Fermi and 
others had tried in vain to alert the 
United States Government, before 
Eins-tcin was induced to write his 
famous letter to President Roosevelt. 

Anecdotal remarks in sonic of 
these prefaces arc also interesting in 
showing the working of physicists. 
Thus in one of ihent vve find: 

. . . Szilard’s way of working on an 
experiment did not appeal to I-crini. 
Szilard was not willing to do his share 
of experimental work. ... He hired xn 
assisiani to do what wc would have re- 
quired of him. The assistant . . . was 
quite compel cut . . . but (he scheme did 
not conform wiLh Fermi’s idea of how a 
joint experiment should be curried 
mu. . . . 

The further parts o.f lh,is second 
volume provide the whole fascinat- 
ing history of the construction of the 
first atomic pile, the production of 
plutonium, and the first atomic 
bomb. It appears that Fermi's 
greatest ability la>y in the develop- 
ment of the linkage of new results 
and new concepts of pure pbvsics 
with technological applications.* 

Such transition through border- 
lands require;* a very high degree of 
imagination and intuition, but one 
which may be different from the in- 
tuition required to establish a new 
basic theory. For in the first volume 
(biographical introduction) we read 
that during the winter of 1923-24 
Fermi won a scholarship and chose 
lo work with Max Born in Gatlingen. 
This was ihe year before the 


£5 5s. Volume II : United States 


establishment of quantum mechanics, 
and Gottingen was one ol the prin- 
cipal centres lor the discussions which 
preceded it. Yet Fermi did not pro- 
fit much from his stay. 

. . . we may surmise that his love for con- 
crete. well defined problems, und his dis- 
trust of questions that lie considered loo 
general and abrirucl, may have repelled 
him from the then current speculations. 
These were certainly .somewhat nebulous, 
and even worse for him, commingled 
with philosophical overtones; neverthe- 
less, later they were destined to bring 
about the new quantum mechanics. . . . 

Such conjectures ignore, of course, 
the possibility of personal develop- 
ment and judgment. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that the wording 
clearly points to tho conjectural 
nature of the statement. The pre- 
faces to individual papers, in contrast,- 
are written by Fermi's close colla- 
borators. who knew his attitude and 
opinion from daily discussion. This 
provides the historian of science with 
a unique opportunity. 


Duden’.s • W'iirterbttch geogra- 
phic her Ntrnen, Euvopa inline 
Sow/eninimi) is a new compact gazet- 
teer of abottl 28,000 European place- 
names. It is distributed in this coun- 
try by Harrap at 63s., but its useful- 
ness outside German^ i.s slightly 
limited by the fact that entries are 
always arranged under the German 
version of a name (e.g., under Elsass 
And FUnfkirchen ralher than under 
Alsace and P6cs), though the indi- 
genous version is of course given too, 
so as lo show (he German equivalent. 
Foreign equivalents of primary Ger- 
man names te.g., Cologne for Kflln) 
are. however, not listed at all. This 
also applies to German-speaking 
Switzerland: Bale. Lucerne. Grisons 
only appear in their German form. 
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‘The New Age * 
under Orage 

WALLACE MARTIN The history of 

■ weekly review which, during the ywn 
1907-12. wn 9 die nujor forum for the liter; 
my, political and cultural Idem wjikh wen 
to usher In the loth century. Among Its 
tegular contributors were Shaw, WelU, 
ChcitvrKiq and Exn Pound. 

. lUtnmittd. 1 1 . ay*, w 

Blake's Humanism 

1 BEER letters the piogrtMloii oE Blake's 
thought, particularly on social snd political 
themes, in both his literary and visual art 
llir works trvated in detail Include the 
Jfmgt of J/iiimence gthi t'xperianct, 7bt 
Mfurbige of f/rrern und UiV and A f Ulan. 
Or*/ 50 iH if ui tu ie ns. - rfbont 504 nit 

The German Novel <£ 
the Affluent Society , 

R HINTON THOMAS & W van 

. tjcf’ WILL An analysis of the work of 
tig- modem (Icmwn 'novelists In tha con- 
tr^ct pf, contemporary social problems 1 the 
tension between the writer and society, tha 
lyiLfr.as inu-lkctual. the question of com- 
A lAUfoent.',:- 'i :■ V . ' iiAoui 37s. 6 d.u& 


Middle Class 
Radicalism 

F PARKIN studies the social ami altitu- 
dinal characteristics or tha supper [era .if the 
most important nmUila class movement to 
emerge in Britain in poit-wur warp— t lie 
Campaign tor Nuclear Disarmament. 

About 371. 6 J. titt 


The Mobility of 
farm families 

J S N ALSON Based on a dbac Investi- 
gation ,of an upland, area in Ungjqnd, tills 
book examines the occuputionni and resi- 
dential Mobility of furro people, and the 
suciiil and eoniuNiik- iiilluriura upon It. 

About jos. net 


Legal Aspects of 
Foreign Investment 
Ih the European 
Economic Community : 

W BALEKJIAN An indispensable guide 

to the operation*. bf dis Cbmflidrt Market, . 
dealing with tKe. conditions -respcctifig lor- ’ M M EDWARDS A definitive work, 
«gti inveatitten* in the Community, e.g. : . fi'lkAving od Wadsworth 1 and Minn, Ibt 

1 I . L _1 1 1 ... r L- . . Tr.J. I.. T I-. -r 


Our Present Knowledge 
of the Universe 

SIR BERNARD LOVELL d^lbe. 

the main problems with which the rndto 
asin.nonicT is grappling in the context of 
the development ol the science of astronomy, 
through optical observations to the radio, 
satellite and aphev-p rabilig 1 lives tigs tlun A of 
today. Designed for the student or Inyintui 
who wants to appreciate the significance of 
tha current expiration uf outer space. 

31 illuiiratiaitt , " ' paper s tat.' tut 
: . CM 1 i 6 f, tin 1 


The Decline of English 
Feudalisms 1215-1540 . 

J M W Bf AN -Devoted to the Irghl and 

financial aspects of feudul tenure, tliLs is a 
work of fundamental importance for al) 
students uf UngiUh lenrioum-rship. 

■ - About 5m. net 

Tile Growth of the 
British Cotton 
Trade, 1780-1815 


/AH ftOBERTSQN /\«k ijor conirihn-., f f piRUCE- fifiu papers rend at an 
:• tfoq to iiitdmatwoaf law, thiCVolume tom- Intf niatiodal O.|loqi|iuai at Mandieater Uni- 

.J... sL. - K .. 1 • f.J . . .* * . M •Vkrtoi .L. - 


r vv.ucf\i\cr 'iuwi cnc i^Miu^ npd< 
evoliitfi.n o[ Bah'feldlrc' 1 a nttjnxW towards' . .. ^ 

cxlcrnnl natjiM‘ ) , 1 Ha' displayed bi* ' '-V . ' r ' . ' ' 

National 4 . Hdly Bobk f- , 

; International Law . y Holy Tradition 

foreign Language , 

Teaching In 

theU^on Ms. 5^^ 

F G HEALEY malcei a comprehensive .< Burop^qrt. ('ohyer 
. ‘nn4 critical tf xsipUiBtlfcn oj| f|^ei|:n . Id (VreiUMi' ' 

age' ttqchuig.'lh.tlfo.^ : ../ ■ : : ’ -• % •' - ■ y,\ ••■..• t • - v . 

tn i^sivble aft^nvutvaeV av all, Uy’^lsj to the ( ' ‘ • y 

' ..tr^i^:^ ; tar 

> i .hiOWARD STUTCH8URY eeudla 

.«f-’ the first of th< Otefgian 1, bcfdre ;ths : bdPdiW't 


i.Tr^toUtcd ‘from .1 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 


Kfnt Wu coxmin 
Abni Fai.k-Kunni 


I olamoes. 237pp. Cassell. 30s, 
: ikhli to Tristan. 149pp. 


No oik* \et know^ with certainty 
how Uk* interim uf the earth is con- 
stituted. tun Imw its material moves 
to produce those explosive fractures 
uf its brittle crust called volcanic 
eruptions. So when Mr. Wilcosson 
writes a blunt, all-eiuhi acini* “Vol- 
canoes" at Ihe head of liis book we 
prepare sceptically to join another 
world toil i of the beauties and ter- 
rors of these giant firework displays. 
Not ut all. He writes a most work- 
manlike book designed to link what 
happens with a eohcient sketch of 
various speculations about why it hap- 
pens and a sympathetic description 
of how the victims of these disasters 
behave when it happens. 

Scientists m this field are up against 
tha central difficulty (hat volcanic 
activity cannot he reduced to u siugio 
type from which there might be some 
hope of deducing the physical train 
of events from their end effect. Vol- 
canoes. this geologist points out, are 
us various as a sample of individuals 
front a human population. There is 
little hope now ot sorting out a paren- 
tage that lies deep in the earth’s 
mantle, between its core of immense 
temperatures and pressure, and its 
skin which constitutes our continents 
and ocean floors. At these depths 
Ihe physical distinctions between 
solid and liquid masses can no longer 
be held. The present speculative 
vogue seems to favour motion by way 
of convection currents in the mnntle, 
but only because this theory leaves 
less loose ends than any others. All 
the same, Mr. Wilcox son's tour of flic 
main lines of weakness in the earth’s 
crust spring to life just because he has 
planted in his hook sojjic rough clues 
about what links them together. For 
example, the island dots in the map 
of the Pacific cease to look dotty once 
wo drain the water away and look at 
immense ranges of volcanic moun- 
tains, some higher than F.vcrest. This 
in tha sort of orderly refreshment that 
this American’s enthusiasm for his 
subject provides. 

Mr, Wiicoxson pauses in inid- 
Allantic to look at Tristan da Cunha, 
n lonely island group of the Middle 
Ridge whose dormant volcano 
erupted unexpectedly in J%|. This 
Is of no particular interest to the vol- 
canologist, but gives' the sociologist 
a notable case history of an island 
community which after growing to 
270 in five generations was suddenly 
plunged into England of the 1960s. ' 

Early In l%3, llic activity *uddonly ennui 
to an end. For Iipvv long was anybody'* 
guess', but the Tijsiu iters, unhappy with 
twentieth century life, voted ns a group 
to go home to their ruined settlement. 
Much hard work was required to restore 
what they had left behind, bul fcoduy 
they are living there In much the seme 
manner as . they did before, with tha 
exception of u few adopted frills of a 
more so phis lieu led civilization such ns 
rock-and-roll records. • Itv time, and 
.with some luck, perhaps these things 
will puss away. 

“ But. will they ? " we ponder ax we 
rend Mr.. Fal'k-RonneV wrecked 
Wand story. He is a Danish wan- 
derer, Ihe lirst journalist lo reach 


Allen and Un^ 

^ m V^ en % Khto 
ip Tr| atanians re i 
1 )h ~ , f u P re Pare their W 

VjVf! 1 } for r ^ u p.v\i on . 7bL ! 

lnui JfK, _ worked for the 
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Politics In The Theatre 


•hor families, and Mr FUkJ 
indoctrinated by their ( ^ 
the communal life ibei 

“raffia 


T-'an vo™ E „iC 
ly- But whal he Its™ 
the lund's sheepdogs nbi 
warned him. In LT 1 
years they had become sheeph 
destroying the island's Bo^i 
was likely lo be t h c fong.^. 
of the removal of the island?! 
control on its refugees? TfoL 
overwhelmingly foe n\m.M 
turned m 1963. But Mr. Falk-El 
adds a postscript which sej 
out much of his advocacn 
according to Tht Dn8 , Ti*£L 
November 4. 1965, 75 perceairfj 
population then wanted to wj 
lam. The motion, after all 
latory. 

U1NDERGR01D 

Peitir Johnson: Ik mm 
Mendlp Cavim. 1%,^' 
David and Chatk lk 


isiERVtr.wiiK remarked lo polled many working-cluv. people to 
lohn Arden that hi.s plays consider political miiH'ers and to 
rented very much concerned decide on action. There are plays lo 
"alters of government. The be written here. 
iSht replied: "Why not ? Man The theatre is unlikely to promote 
rJlical aninwl. and the theatre, any political action. What it can do is 
Ifa place of public assembly, is change politicians’ " style " and " im- 
Jglypart of his political life, age”; it can provide them with a 
confident-sounding pronounce- new rhetoric. (Many have used John 
served very well for a spoil- Osborne's.) But, surely, no one ever 
ins interview, blit it takes a great got a new political idea lrom a play, 
[for granted. There are many We can hardly guess whether thc 


/iv D. A. JY. Jours 

In political drama which concen- 
trates on the failings of liberals, writ- 
ten by, and for, those very liberals. 
Public and Confidential by the 
Labour ex-M.P. Benn Levy vvas as 
good an example n$ the more obvi- 
ous Ibsen. Wesker, Angus Wilson. It 
is acknowledged that the Left must 
maintain higher standards than iheir 
opponents. Trade unionists, when 
they slop speaking to a strike-breaker, 

ai’O accused nf arose cruel lu hi* oeonL 


broken down. “ Feople aie bored 
with theatre”, Charles M.uovvilz 
told Robert Boll. " Ihe rhythms 
they get from the stage .ire not those 
of life." The ideals of randomness, 
of " aleatory ’’ drama, of. " explo- 
sions of consciousness " are spon- 
sored. Thc fact that the new ideas 
come from America— -where conven- 
tional theatre plays so insignificant 
n part in the community's life- -may 



SEEING IN 


Alired Price : Instruments of Darkness, 
.£3 3s. 


Three at least of ihtCMfij, 
Mendips have attend iii’,:! 
celebrity and attraa Anitkh J 
lourUts every year-fis^ i'i 
near Wells, and Gk£i j 
Cox’s Caves at the km 
Cheddur Gorge. Yet tnnsij 
ing in thc area bat w 
undertaken for more than ip 
years. True, about 1674 tlx 
miners near East Harptee 
into the cave now \i 
Lamb Leer, but the entuw 
lapsed or was filled in aodt 
not rediscovered until 1880. f 
meantime Cox's Caw U 
found in Ihe year that Qok 
tor in came lo thc throne, and 
Richard Gough broke into tlx 
niliccnl cave that has.itw 
his name. It was opened 
lie in 1898, but Gousb, 44 
years lulcf at an advauceda^ 
rtuvv the full commercial 
of his discovery. 

Mr. Johnson, himself 
enced caver, has produced^ 1 , 
tnlive and rendable sew*®* 
dip cuvjng, He shows J* 

been an a her nation on 01 
quiescence in the subject 
exciting period following 
discovery, lillle happen® 1 
th«? First World War 
there was a revival bel««n 
1939 : and enforced taacw 

the Second World W.^“ 

lowed by Ihe dteoWT 
S wallet and August Hole, 
varaky of Bnslo | , Jf 0 f 
Society hud » .* IC WI J 
Mr. Jolmsori describe 
exploration of the ■ 
caves; but 
with Ihe big P'^ir 
Account also of sottwt^v- 
c«ve«. , 

THE DARK 

willi»»”* 


re/?" The people whom 
politicians most need to 
fruit, the people who are 
rtEd-u greater productivity and 
to cease holding the community to 
tannin), these are the very people 
itomost rarely enter a thea\rc. When 


n uiu; . , . . - 0 « iiwj nou |||«. lt| tlU" 

a pjily— i and a sechon wnicn ii is a whole community, that 

easy to characterize, simply by (ragedians could justify nr criticize 
details of educational quulin- - l g 0 ds ", and comedians, more direct- 
, age. income group, job. |y t coui^ abuse the common people — 
accent; to their faces. Nowadays, Joe Orton, 

people whom it would ° c c ar ^ Harold Pinter and other prole-weirdo 
*“**• PhywtlghK arc. in effect. Jivc u «in» 

the common people behind their 
backs. 1 am not. uf course, suggesting 
that this is their prime in- 
tention or even a< principal cle- 
ment in their work. Traditionally, the 
English story, play or novel, sets one 

ErV'=; for^celebra- character against another, makes un- entertainment out ot such 

iL^^nniM ^derSTi expected charges and compliments, events. Few enjoyed US\ on the 

ik hS f of Mlitics d Manv challenging easy generalizations. The hand, few have forgotten n. 

anheL-goers bale exactly the least-1 ikely-person formula iv one of 
r attitude : simply, they celebrate lhe crudest, though aho one of the 
it frequently. The convention is ntosl rational and cone usivc. ways 
l theatres are primarily for laugh- 10 make audience ur readers question 

their own assumptions about types • 
of people. Every character must be, 
to some degree, a. type; otherwise, he 
can hardly be acted, hardly be recog- 
nized. Mosl stories reclassify people, 
and this is a political activity. Often 
the authors seem quite unaware of 
what Utcir stories are doing. Novels 

_. r by Kingsley Amis and L. P. Hartley 

pfc fin reasonably hope for. Ycl ar^ adept and sensitive in question- 
|«oAing class is prepared lo be ing whut one of Amiss characters 
moved, without hilarity, by caHs " group likes and didikes". Yet. 
im other environments— in the when the authors write non-fiction. 

Jotters to newspapers and the like, 
they appear as one-dimensional as 
their own most minor characters, 
labelling with remarkable crudity. 

The author of Facial Justice pas 
publicly advocated that criminals 
should be branded on the face. 

* 4 t 

The same applies to many play- 
wrights. However unfair or eccentric 
he may be in his own views, the 
author must produce a just and fair 
i v --•■ii im«l UIIU work.. Almost every worthwhile play 
■•-family involves justice to the opposing 
n Mlne Lord Chamber- characters, some reconciliation, heal- 
PMJI to guard against ing ns well as wouifding. This 
■jKriient but he has weakens political 'partisanship.' The 
IV ” y ’ about colonel in Look Hack in An tier is ns 


rite tiresome student-girl giggles, 
self-satisfied, which have 
Idle plays of, say, Christopher 
jut Tom Stoppard, or lhe row- 
twelinies equally irritating, 
idiicb punctuate Brian Rix 
UJliey do (he Carry On films, 
to it almost the only kind of 
" : participation which theatre 


w.untn recently, and now while 
HI television. 

:^)y the working class feci 
i&edby theatres. Quite well- 
i people in the student and ox- 
ftete often prefer serious 
dealt with in. other 
n. notoriously, the. 
IF.E ? ,ot hcs und class 
r'Wfa there, is the possibility 
80l ?8 |f wrong, falling 
re ol v 11 nes ; the subject* 

nQ J JtaVc been vetted nnd 


left-wing ‘Standards, ever ready to 
sneer: ” Holier than thou.” Caesar’s 
wife must be above suspicion- said 
Caesar, who made no such claim, for 
himself. 

The newer kind of political 
theatre— of which US, the Aldwych 
demonstration about Vietnam, is the 
prime example— goes farther, carry- 
ing embarrassment to its highest 
pitch, abusing both the performers 
and the audience, on equal terms, for 
having the insolence to make an 
entertainment out of such hideous 


The prime criticism which could be 
made of it, by people sympathetic 
to the National Liberation Front, was 
that it was too inward-looking lo be 
of any value as a protest. The crea- 
tors df US blamed themselves and 
blamed the audience, simply for 
being what we are. There are others 
more to blame for Lhe VieLnam war 
than the rauch-crilicizcd ” Hamp- 
stead intellectuals"; but, ashamed to 
claim " morul superiority ”, thc do- 
gooders lacerated themselves. This is 
the negation of politics, in the ordin- 
ary polemical sense. US was more 
of a religious activity. 

Bul, of course, it is widely held that 
the theatrical conventions have 


Artists will, and must, present what 
kind of drama they choose: but, if 
the possibilities are considered from 
a “ social'' point of view, it may be 
doubted whether thc new forms will 
attract a wider audience, more of the 
community. So far, mainly, the 
novelty-seeking young have wel- 
comed lhe new movement (which, 
admittedly, has barely begun 
in this country! and it «ems 
possible , that thc audiences 
will comprise an even smaller 
section of the ex-sl urieni or 
gradua’e class than participates in 
conventional theatre, I recently saw 
an excellent production in Newcastle 
University which involved speeches, 
electronic machinery, a brass band, 
dancing, all-in wrestling, and a 
parade of perverts. But this was, 
surely, a compromise— in “happen- 
ing" terms; [here was a kind of 
story, a kind of exhortation involved, 
und it all made sense. Further, it 
could only work in a university *s 
atmosphere of licensed exuberance. 
Even among these basically respon- 
sible students, a fire was very 
nearly started and the pretence 
of anarchy was dispelled as the 
director cHUed, policeman-like, for 
order. Had certain of New- 
castle's drinking-men been pre- 


sent, the anarchy would have been 
real. (One of the performers in the 
show was savagely beaten up in the 
city, that very night.) Calls for more 
excitement, unreason, violence, and 
danger naturally tend lo come from 
people who live relatively sheltered 
lives, measured by examinations and 
promotions. 


There are political undertones 
which many will find disagreeable in 
the craving for iiTntionnl excitements 
and the encouragement of self-regnrd- 
ing individualism. A similar mood is 
apparent in conventional theatre, as 
when the hero of Osborne's A Bond 
Honoured (so ncur ihe slumniicsi 
parts of the Waterloo district) sneers 
al this little over protected island ". 
Wesker and Robert Bolt are, by Bri- 
tish standards, fairly left-wing; but 
their work is distinctly traditional, 
obedient to rules and conventions, 
mannerly. Both are inclined to 
separate " art " or " drama " front 
the therapeutic. They use this word 
to mean something like "doing 
people good ", us medicine und drugs 
can do ; this is not their primary aim. 

Theatregoers ought not to be re- 
garded as especially sick people, 
needing shock treatment. Perhaps 
the place for aggressive, insulting 
theatre is on the streets. T have done 
A little in this line myself; .a script I 
wrote for a C.N.D. Easter' rally 
in Trafalgar Square was designed 
as an attack on thc - national 
idolatry of the Unknown Warrior. 
Charles Marowitz recently look an 
excellent mobile vhow round Gros- 
venor Square, insulting the American 
war effort in Vietnam with justifiably 
brutal directness. Until theatre 
audiences become more representa- 
tive of the community,' there is little 
political gain in theatre artists exer- 
cising their spleen a gain's! the ticket- 


t °u the stage sympathetic as Archie Rice’s father 
biE Insult yon, ask In 77/e Entertainer. The old re- 
JWHdiito.!? •■***? in a thfcutre ’ actinnfarv reaopeurs in Arnold Wes- 


254pp. 




JTow the fortunes swayed as between send that in 
the R.A.F. and the Luftwaffe during Copini&nd t -.wM ' efl' 
the war and Hie part which radar Losses irt JjJW K 


actionary renppeurs 
kef’s T/telr Very then and- Golden 
City,' once again cxpfes»Mng a qultfj. ( 
tolerable point of view* witb chnrm. 
This, 1 think, is art example of the 
kind Pf ambiguity which worries, 
Wcske* about his own work. More 
•■*> are on — «iWMw««=u given to public self-scrutiny than 

Ute r ea-ard« c oo>parabJe most playwright 1 *, he has lately been. 

’Wtiaiw Tu^ ll ' Cd Ly success- , formulating (at a drama conference 
Pmk \'>Y»iy Bn irt n ik w nrimarV 


the 'public 
i S 'competition, 
ai exhu so muc h. of. 
f . genuine i.”^ an pe-halls ; but 
*5 are undoubted 




developments plAyed has often been penetrations bee an -P 
discussed. The present work by an again at tnp eno-J ^ 
officer :of lhe R.A.F. has two parti* a disastrous a|tacx_^ 
culftr merits. It is based on informa- critical situafiob 
lion drawn from both sides and it the switch o . 
explaiits itv precise terms the mature D Day tas* . ^ 


explains in precise terms toe ’nature u - 

of (he developments and. the reasons invasion Open JJ 
the British.* -who' started at R a ne ^ c " r$es 

disadvantage, overtook and kept targets, along 
ahead of the Germans. In the words were PP°^ e , . hitefl 
of Erhard 'Milch, the Germans never T ^* re Jj 1 li^iammini 
Stopped" trbttipgbehind ’’..but there adywwe IN" Day.,E«jA 
wefe;times when wk Were nearly hoist TcadirnKS L Gerniaa 5 
by . Qur-ovvn petard. - ^ w " war.end 




: bombers and home on- them for 
ceptions. H2S wns the system 

AnokU/l IhAi'nilAl In “ affo ” thfl !■ Ornllfld 


inter- expertly 

which and. the sclent ^5^, J 

- makes: aD 



targets j 
with -' -Tcma I k able accuracy. 


Aa the 


- spciaJ' reaction (In bi lb .spqses) Which aff^ts 
? Jre^luv!? Theatre the reformist’ dr revolutionary writef 
b- ^ rAtoftfe not ^'Political in not unsuccessful middle age. If 

differeitet lo his work, since his 
i* most .notable characteristic Is 

dourtesy. to ^'artctcjs and - 

lORforir-’ to j die aud^rtce. . Almost all’ .(he 
criticism ,se?ms to be self-crltlciim, 
Ode the' teacher, the reformer 8f te , 

■■ P^lL-him Wesker ...much resembles lapmpnre 
^P y th 7 7’/)«! tyelthig-Pot wiin Golden Cm), . 

P«™h t entiy urges ; • ; • v 

Sd ih :PMioa Reformer’s. njusf begin, with 



Liiftwaffe by now had been put into 1 .RUtfio^ ’ n ® r j5.°fleets. W ®J S 
the utmost xonfusion by tne use of .J^® nteQ d fOrsf^,/, 


3 ) PALL MALL Some Autumn Books 


LENIN : THE MAN, THE 
THEORIST, THE LEADER 

A Reappraisal 

. Edited by Leonard Schapiro 
and Peter Reddaway 

To mark the 501b anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 twelve leading Spcdnliats qri 
j Lenin and Leninism' have pfbduced authoritntiye 
studies of thc main aspects of Lenin’s personality ; 
and of his rdle as a political leader and thinker. ' . 

October 45* , 

i THE ^ a Vv; j . ; : -v ;• ; 

h-lieport.-on '^po's' Revolutions ‘ :’•• 

Hans Granavist 

Translated by Erik J. Friis , ■ 

■ - A leading. Swedish newspaper and radio corres- 

pondent, based, in Hong, Kqngj, presents a .steady: : 

; and detailed view of the.tU^buJpnt events of recent . 
months, against the .bad^uod of QlhM^ahistory , 
since 1949- ’ ."’•••• 111 ■ October 355 

THE CRAFT OF DIPLOMACY 

, Mechqmcs and peveloprnent of • 

.■ National Representation Abroad ■ . 

v Sir Douglas Busk k,cM0:,v.-.- ; j. i. 

■ Spiced with anecdotes 1 ftom hh own experience 

• •- hf Reraia^Huh^ityj South Mfira, Japan, Turkey - ■ 
. 'and' jjrhq, and as H.M. Ambassador to Ethiopia, ■ 

1 'piojapd and! Venezuela, Sir Douglas’s dear and * 
"instructive guide on f jipw ( .tp , run an embassy * " , 

' n^kes lugh^ (^tjenbdfdf^ .aa well as tnfonnative^ : 
reading. . ' ■ *, * \ ; - .- • •' September 40 s i ' 

ILLITERACY:; A WORLD ; 

PROBLEM 

Sip Charles Jeffries KCMG, obb .. : 

V^ith more (ban one-third of . the world’s popula- 
: tioii unable to' readPT write, ^literacy is 3 raajdr j 
, ihi^dational problem. Charles outlides the : ! 
YHSt nahjfe of the pipblbaij .and disensks the ■ 
special techniques which have- been : qvbfved. to-i 

", overcome it. ; During ip6^: An4 .i9fi5 he worked’' , 

; ^ith c Feed'’,^? .Gaipba^n !; . ■ ; 7 ' 

■ij. ~cr :■]:* V.VV :•’ * Raveniber :32s 6 a . 


THE MODERH CULTURE OF 
LATIN AMERICA: SOCIETY 
AND THE ARTIST 

Jean Franco 

, In Latin America, the , creative, artist is more than 
usually ispiated frpro society ; yet, paradoxically, 
’ 'he Has always had a strong sense of sooial mission. 

The author studies die social character of Latin 
. American art • and ; literature fifejm 1888 to ..the 
present day. ’ Illustrated Septembe r 45 s 

THE PRIVATE SEkV LSD ANli; 
The SEARCH FOR Sod 

William Braden 

1 * Find oil t >6ho’ .killed God/ . In carrying out this 
unusual assignment^ William Braderi, a reporter 

TV— . 1: 1 u ; > 


, . The author talked with key persons in the drug 
movement, as well as participating in u psychedelic 
experience. September jdj ' 

f ' ’ 

THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF 
•^DREAMS 

I Angel Gariria ; , }'% fi - '• ^ : ;• - ■ 

..Why do people dreamj and what 'do. dreams 
, mean ? , ’’In this pioneering work, Dr Garma 
analyses moffc than 166 dreams, drawing upon 
literature, folk lore and pointing for. examples to 
' clarify (he presence and meaning of symbolism (h 
dreams. ; His intermetations are exciting and 
, . easily undebtpod by the layman, 

. . ' • Illustrated September • 30$ 

POLITICS' OF THE VATICAN 

/■/Peter Nichols . •."/ . V ;■ '. 

. The political history of the Church of Rome from 
;! Constantine to the present, brilliantly interpreted 
’! by Tiines*.s Italiao c<)rrespondent. The roles 
: ' ; ot Pips XII a nd John XXIII receive close sautiny. 

',;•.• "1 r f November, - 35 s 
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Middlemarch : Critical Approaches to the Novel 


eilhal hy BARBARA HARDY 

An AngLi- American group or scholars and critics devote a series of interrelated 
studies (uCrctuge Eliot’s greatest novel, approaching the work from textual, historical, 
linguistic n ml literary crilicul points of view. 9 October 485 1 1089 X 35.v net 


holders. Charles Wood jeered 
savagely al “ theatre-lovers " in his 
Nottingham plav. nil the Stage with 
floppy Honrs ; excitevl though we 
were, we did not know whal we had 
done to earn such coniccnpl. Then. 
Dinyo. his angry comment on the 
validity of the Second World War and 
on the honour of Churchill and 
Montgomery, seemed tv' neevl a dif- 
ferent audience from the sophisti- 
cated members of a Bristol theatre 
club ; his thesis deserved to he 
examined by a whole generation of 
ex-servicemen. 

Playwrights, directors and actois 
can have a considerable elf eel on real 


polities, if they will only recognize 
their limitations and tile coneoniiiaiit 
strengths. Audiences in theatre build- 
ings for seriously -meant plays feel 
elite, privileged, iitllucnlial. Often 
they i calk me a signilicanl minoiitv. 
" opinion-formers **. If they can he 
peiMiaded to question some of their 
political assumptions, in the broadest 
sense, the theatre artists have 
achieved something considerable. 
There is no need to be over-shy of 
didacticism ; there are many civil and 
cunning wavs of attempting to in- 
struct. devised hy Urcchl, and Shaw, 
who has excellently stated the 
purpose of his kind of reforming 


dramatist: he miiu . 
come away with a A 
!"» that you £ ^ 

in the alTnip Jj ai « «i3 


in the olTa and a * $ 

m„ „f -IT 1 "f.fc 


»“> out Of II f Qr V0|( 

1, ‘ ,,,J I 1’laywriahts and 

J ^ ' -rt n iam Cart00 " S' 

S oga,, Theatre); but i, is coti 


JH1PERIAL indecision 

, omr^GER : Napoleon III anti the German Crisis, 1865-1866. 
Harvard University Press. London : Oxford University 


FRENCH DRESSING 




press, w os. 

' , nr Pottlnger's book provides the step was irrevocable. Another 
Sid lesson in pinpointing the contradiction in i the day-to-day con- 
^ hpiween Che formulation j Utf ;. of Fr ench ; foreign policy would 
bcl 'ff n execu . have ruined an image. And 

! policy and Jta successful exev Louts s basic desires made one highly 

For France, the failure of the imperative. 

uiibsburg Germans to achieve p ro f essor p 0 ni n g er ' s carefitllv- 


Jqhn Laurence Carr : Life in France under Louis X IV. 176pp. Bntsford. 27s. 6d. 
La France au temps tie Louis XIV. 294pp. Pails : HacheEte. 40fr. 


num ambition, ’ll h sumS 1 
theatre artists should fif? 
priggish, tu be claiming mwJ 

h!sldii^ aro m} *«**i 


Isbsburg Professor Pottinger's carefitlly- 

fl | unity an J»49 was an reasoned criticisms of Oneken 

jbted advantage considurably and Sybc j. s clai(m Qn Frcnch un , 

tnled both by the d«wl of prep . iredncs5f her onslaught on 


Some years ago, in a book regret- 
tably no 'longer in print, Professor 
John Lough demonstrated the pnssi- 
bilityof writingastudy of seventeenth- 
century France which related litera- 
ture and social conditions. Now Dr. 
Carr has attempted to do much the 
same thing for the new Bats ford 
European Life scries. Unfortunately 
Ihe new book is much inferior to Us 
predecessor, both as historical writ- 


Stadia Enniana 


A SERIOUS ACTOR 


^ . • i r” r iui uinmu^iit Ull + — — w«M»k mu uutwi ivm 

iby the Orimean coalition an Oncken’s thesis that compensation |P* and aS nn cxam P ,e of book pro- 
ijlof Austria in Italy- It is all was t|w guWing poim of thc Auction. Printed in heavy type on 
lo explain French pre- Emperort , h do „ bu she «J°“y P a P er f » » deprcssinjly 

1 .l. A...i!,nntin li<rmt . r F pi uuuuis Sllc scholastic vollimr. nnd ihe* mimorniic 


OTTO SfCUTSCH 

A collection of skice n published and unpublished papers by a lending authority on 
text ual, literary and historical aspects of Ennius. 1 The Fattier of Roman Poetry’. 

485 1 1090 3 About 45>- net 


Alan S. Downer : The Eminent Tragedian : 
Press. London : Oxford University Press. 


William Charles Mat-ready, 
ii, i Os. 


392pp. Harvard Unh 


,fotof Austria m iwy- " » 

L w u to explain French pre- 

Lflinance on the Continent in term* ,hrows on Armengaud and Case’s 
HJiurray among the powers, oi c i a j m lllat thc pac jfi st 0 pj m * 0ns in 
I M-f Potlinger -ho. Id Fr „ n „ lmde aU P J 

fV h6r of HaUberg's view 

Plants of genius had blo W ^ ^“2^0 HoIsS ques- that '^logical considerations 

l — 1 r* wc , isbc ? heaviiy wiih a B ° aa ' ,ai “ 

Mac ready failed to liilftl ,h t interests of France n*lcr Should all be welcomed and 

mission because « a comrura J F ■ n ..,: t , [ ,hi v involved. From the praised. But there remains the puzzle 
f ai i y L a ?r tf . hc re,l f fd tlx^KZioyed evidence carefully 0 f French inactivity and "Jet others 
Imbled here, it is clear Inal *• philosophy. In trying to refute 
Euleon HI wished for un Friedluno-Stem areum^nhi ahnni 


Language and Thought in Sophocles 

A. A. LONG 


This study jHiiivs Snphodes in the mtcffci. runl setting of his time and argues Unit his 
use of abstract non us is both individual and fundamcnial to his dramatic presemment 
of strong enuiliciii. 485 13706 2 About 55s net 


Crown and Clergy in Colonial Mexico, 1759-1821 


N. M. FARRISS 

An analysis of the crucial ye a it? in which the Spanish Crown’s alienation of the 
Mexican Church led (lie colonial clergy to their key role in the Independence 


Movement. 


485 13121 8 About 57s 6 */««/ 


Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae : Volume XII 
Introduction, Errata and Index 


This complete:, (he revised edition or Le Neve’s work for the period 1300-1541. 

6 September 485 17112 0 S5j net 


Materials for West African History in 
French Archives 

PATRICIA CARSON 

The fourth in n series of guides designed to Introduce research students to sources 


available In thc public and private archives of Ihe European countries most concerned 
with West Africa. ' - • Papcrboumt 485.17204 6 About 35j net 


The title of Mr. Downer’s book belies 
his theme, it is easier lo award emi- 
nence than greatness; for eminence 
is comparative— ra mole hill on a 
lawn, Everest in' thc Himalayas. In 
this sense William Charles Mao ready 
as a tragedian dominated the 
theatrical landscape of :i I fine that 
was rather a featureless one. Was 
he a great actor ? Not hy Lord 
Acton's cynical definition, for he was 
essentially a good man plagued by 
conscience and activated by noble 
motives that were, and still are, apt 
to be misunderstood in ihe theatre. 
Misunderstood 7 On this score 
Emerson would have deemed him 
great. 

Yet posterity has noi conceded lo 
him the greatness that is implicit in 
the recollection of Garrick, Edmund 
Kean and Irving. How so 7 In a sen- 
tence Mr. Downer deprives him of 
this distinction. Of his per forma nee 
as Benedick he writes: “Macready 
was a serious actor not a comedian." 
For a player whose tragic acting is 
not veined with humour, whose comic 
invention has not a him of underly- 
ing tragedy cannot aspire to great- 
ness. Garrick excelled us Hnmlet and 
as Abel D rugger: Talma, who could 
terrify as Ndron, could charm with 
sublime buffoonery as Danville in 


GUrded Ware and Globular Amphorae 
North-East of the Carpathians 

; T.- SULIMIRSKI 


Delavigne’s comedy L' Ernie ties vleil- 
lards ; Irving took London by storm 


fessor Charles H. Shat (tick has edited 
and published his prompt-books with 
such skill and imagi nation as to re- 
construct, so fai ns is possible, the 
movement, lone and colour of his 
productions. Mr. J. D. I rewin Ins 
written a biography of him that must 
be dclinilkc in so far as it recreates 
thc sociul and theatrical climate gen- 
erating the storms of stage thunder 
that accompanied thc ascension of 
this reluctant star. 

Mr. Downer percipicnlly decided 
that am id this forest of documenta- 
tion a clearing* could be made in 
which to erect an eiligy of Macready 
as a passionate reformer, whose 
innovations inspired the romantics 
immediately succeeding him, and 
paved the way for the realists to inter- 
pret his doctrines in their various 
ways. He could not be eminent on 
this account, for none of his contem- 
poraries really understood what he 
was about. But Mr. Downer puts 
forward a sound argument in favour 
of Macready'* greatness in this role, 
and one which hitherto no theatrical 
historian has stressed. 

Macready s revolutionary discovery 
had a basic and elemental simplicity 
— like Pasteur’s ferment and Flem- 
ing’s mould that may well excuse 
posterity from falling to mark its sig- 
nificance. For he was the first man of 


in a hull, as much as to uy:‘| 
sick and tired of you all. || 
shown you the way. hwM 
with it." And his Phi 
did gel on with it; indfrom 
Irving caught the torch of fa 


a PnSin bid for German heavily with a Bonaparte 

^ _ ,b e interests of France 'ulcr Should all be welcomed and 
n inevitably Involved. From the praised. But there remains the puzzle 
deployed evidence carefully 0 f French inactivity and " Jet others 
Ktnbled here, it is clear Inal j( *• philosophy. In trying to refute 
ipoleon HI _ wished for un t j, e Friedjung-Stern arguments about 
Itonie as satisfactory tor uer- t ^ e v j( a y jnfiuence of Napoleon Ill’s 
m national feeling as was po^tble ba<1 tbe author is at her least 

tile still maintaining a balance of convincing, especially when the argu- 
*er to Europe m favourable to men ( S she uses elsewhere are remem- 


nniiv- and Irnm ^ -- -------- menis sue uses eisewnere are remem- 

whn fn? « that before Hie first bered Acceding to her. the French 

imder hirdisclaliS ^ ^ Co t nvea ‘ 10 ? ,° f f army was tip to die job of threaten- 

^ !?« ~ generally 


sprung the precursors <rf i J t(resl WK [0 wed again and the 
directors of today. of Bonaparte would go on 

Mr. Downer makes tuhtt Lmj record ai havipg once more torn up 


An attempt lo establish n chronology of the 2nd millennium b.c. cultures in a region 
important for tjio study of Buropenn pre-history, with a systematic account of 


excavation materia! from. the Rrea. ; ;'. 


in a double bill of Jinqle and The 
Bells ; wo have seen Olivier playing 
of an afternoon the stalwart youth- 
ful Hotspur thnt same night shrivel 
to featherweight senility as Justice 
Shallow. MacreAdy was not of their 
calibre. Perhaps his failure lo com- 
mit .himself utterly to the art he 


Aspects of Planometrfcs 

A. ZAUBERMAN 


:•****! •« 11091 1 About 90* ml ^ 

■.*;>, r ' debarred him from, their company. 


A Selection of (he author's papers, some hitJieito unpublished, on the development of 
the mathematical school In Soviet economics niid on the application of econometric 
methods in Soviet planning. (USA edition by Yale Ihilvcrsliy Pi«s.) 
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Heterocyclic Chemistry: An Introduction 

Second Edition . 

. ADRIEN ALBERJ . 

This - expanded second edit Ion' has. been (pmpteuty r«-wrltten, and revised to take 
gtcount of recent developments in the fieicL • ■ *, : : • 485 1 1092 X About 84i net 


If judgment is to be . passed on 
Macready there Is rto lack of evi- 
dence. He is (he most richly docu- 
mented actor of nil lime. For years 
he recorded In his diary every detail 
of his emotional and professional 
life. Sir Frederick and Lady Pollock, 
t|» most acute observers of the Vic- 
torian theatre,,. were, his immediate 


the theatre to demonstrate the con- 
cept of dramatic unity, lo mount pro- 
ductions (in so far ns was possible in 
his theatrical environment) in which 
the dramatic, graphic and musical 
talents that contributed lo them were 
coordinated lo create the mood, 
action and characterization the plays 
called for. This may sound nn 
obvious theory and u simple one to 
practise. Bui, as both Mr. Trcwin 
and Mr. Downer make clear to us, 
in the prevailing climate of theatrical 
orthodoxy and convention it wax it 
dangerous heresy, and by practising 
it Macready risked (and no doubt 
believed he had suffered) martyrdom. 
It was perhaps his grounding in the 
humanities at Rugby that, though 
aggravating his dnthstd for iho con- 
ditions he had to work in, encouraged 


^ weathcT of MacTeady’sfii^to*' 
science that he had set 4* Erf -i 
u ‘ theatre on the road to ijkid 
rin ruin. He cites the exctsstsdCuij 
Kean, . Irving and Tree in i& :< 
h ' lion of Macready 's app 
. These three aotor-mmpn i\l 
: fact, in no WAy compirablr. 1 
, , was a pedestrian actor who 
!Jj that thc archaeological eua 
* his productions might colpu| 
reputation. Irving organic 
stage pictures with the aim, Oh 
y brand!, of focusing atientw 
JJ! what Sickert (once a membtri 
i, Lyceum company) called the" 

r of his composition— that pr 

0 on thc nrotnconisl of a pt r 


on thc protagonist of a jar 
scene, usually hlnnelf: thi 
tone of his settings, aclikw 
his scenib artists and W 1 


memo riali. sis ; his friendships with ; him lo believe In u philosophical 

i .u ... . . i L!., .* , ■ 


Dickens, , Thackeray, Browning and approach to an art .that hitherto had 


Bulwcr ensured that he was to be been practised and, indeed, had 
remembered as a member of Ihe cCrf- ! nourished, pragmalicully — a sort of 
tural establishment of his day. Pro- histrionic hotbed in which exotic 


I A I •» - 7 ..U 

dued lighting, made it {*«* 
individual figures and ««** 
to be thrown Into rdief IJP 
and dexterous handling olwj 
in the now vanished g* 
Tree, when In form a splernw 
hud a love of spectacle m 
of his productions are twr 
this respect) but ^ ro J n .j“; 
lack of application »«» :-■ 
provide the focal point t» , 
huve given unity. wdc0te«q 
grandiose conccplions- .js 
Whclhcr or not he was tm 
great . Macready 
purticulurly liy MJ 
forerun tier of 1 ^ 

approach, to Singe ' 

oul saarlftcing ••jrEj 

consummate exp» ? ■ 
NtttionBi;nieaIre,Bn*jS 
of an indisputably P® 


i viial part o! the detested 1815 
Kltkmenl without the inconvenience 
rf widespread conflloL Easier said 
fca done, though; diverse opinions 

I ;overnmenl circles, French 

lion, «n Italian complica- 
dan weakness, Prussian 
aring, and— perhaps most 
of all— the wavering 
sf.the Emperor himself, 
towards stultifying the 
ation. 

itical figures close lo the 
oded to regard any chal- 
current balance of power 
ring; an opinion shared 
beral opposition groups 
l OUlvler, Prdvost-Para- 
Thiers. But along with 
t towards approving Aus- 
ixet to change there often 
riklly among the public nl 
ong advdcacy of absolute 
. In many instances this 
sc Austria was commonly 
(French expert opinion to 
r than’ Prussia ; sometimes 
ough sheer Isolationist or 
Itt tendencies, , All popu- 
I monarchies (end to suffer 
•^sensitiveness to eddies, 
dihents, of public senti- 
wtheless, as Louis Napo- 
%elf demonstrated many 


thought to be so by the French 
authorities, The needle gun bas 
been overrated as a factor in securing 
Prussian victory. The Emperor was 
capable of winning over the public. 
Why then did he not decide lo exert 
his power at crucial times 7 He was 
not a British minister, who could 
“ Jet others do it " and suffer no great 
loss. France’s future was bound to 
be gravely affected by the conse- 
quences of German reorganization, 
and all French comment showed that 
everyone was fully aware of this. 
Taken together with the constant 
twists and turns in imperial behavi- 
our such a poor response to the one 
pressing foreign problem for France 
makes the bad-health explanation 


scholastic volume, and the numerous 
illustrations do little to help. A sur- 
feit of portraits and genre scenes 
shows a marked lack of imagination, 
nod there is very little to illustrate 
the art, architecture, furniture, tools 
or household effects of the period. 
As for the text, it makes all too clear 
the author’s ignorance of the recent 
historical literature, and in addition 
Is written down to its audience in 
an Irritating manner. There js a good 
deal of interesting and. not always 
well-known detail, but too little gen- 
eral comment or overall structure to 
hold it together. 

Above all, this is a statifc picture of 
late seventeenth-century France, a 
descriptive piece and noL an histori- 
cal analysis. The Annales school 
might as well not have existed for ab 
the effect their work has had on Dr. 
Carr, who fails to mention a single 
book by any of them in his sugges- 
tions for further reading. A study 
of Professor Mandrou'a Introduction 
d la France mode me, to mention but 
the most glaring example, might have 
helped give this book some of the 
imagination and insight it so sadly 
lacks. There is no discussion of 
demography, perhaps the most vital 
of <all factors in French social his- 


There are a good many errors oi 
fact, among which the statement that 
the inteitdanfs were created by Louis 
XIV deserves special mention*. Bui 
the errors of omission arc really the 
most serious, both because they ren- 
der the book monotonous, and be- 
cause they produce hopeless distor- 
tions in its ovorall proportions. There 
are pages on minor court scandals, 
and a disproportionate amount of 
attention is given as usual to the 
upper class, in spite of the jacket’s 
claim that "the daily grind of thc 
artisans and peasants receives thc 
same searching attention as the royal 
day of the monarch himself", Jn 
truth nothing js searchingly ex- 
amined in this book, which remains 
resolutely superficial throughout. 
But the author cannot be held en- 
tirely to blame; it is quite unrealistic 
to expect anyone to compress this 
immensely complex subject Into so 
small n space. The whole project 
is somehow misconceived from the 
start, and it is difficult to sec who is 
expected to read this work with 
profit. 

Any parent or schoolteacher 
whose children can read French 
would be well advised to prefer the 
Hachelte volume, although It is just 
over twice the price. Again the pre- 
sentation is not Ideally judged; in 
this case there are no serious 
aesthetic objections, but the provi- 
sion of a luxurious padded binding 
and several unnecessary colour plates 
must have contributed to the book's 
rather high cost. This apart, the 
book is an excellent example of the 
French talent for vulgarisation : 
seven well-known and highly com- 
petent authorities discuss topics of 


is a dynamic one; there is no age of 
Louis XIV, enduring for seventy 
years, but an agitated scene of change 
and evolution. The book would be 
worth buying for one essay alone, that 
by Jean Mcuvret on the economic 
situation, particularly in the country- 
side, which must be signalled to all 
serious students of the anclen regime. 
It conveys with masterly concision 
thc essential outlines of whal it calls 
’’ les temps difiicilcs ", and should be- 
come required reading along with this 
author’s other related articles. The 
chapters by R. Mousnier, R, Mun- 
drou, A. Adam, V-L. Tapid, R-A. 
NVeigert, and G. Mongrddien would 
all deserve detailed consideration, 
and if occasionally contentious— for 
instance, M. Mousnier’s idea of the 
state ns a revolutionary centralizing 
force or M. Tabid’s assessment of 
Louis XIV 's foreign policy — they are 
never dull. 

This is perhaps not the book for 
a complete beginner with no previous 
knowledge of French history or cul- 
ture — but anyone who possesses 
enough French to read it should be 
in no great difficulty. The presenta- 
tion Is certainly attractive, each sec- 
tion being preceded by a “visual 
sequence” of pictures linked by a 
brief commentary, and if the illustra- 
tions are not ideally chosen* their 
scope is far wider than in thc English 
book, and the reproductions much 
belter. The difference in intellectual 
maturity between these two books 
reflects in part the different audiences 
at which they are aimed. But it also 
demonstrates. In admittedly exag- 
gerated form, some current contrast* 
In the level of popularized historical 
writing in France and England, and 


tory of this period. The great depres- 
sion of the later seventeenth century. 


which they have deep specialized 1 perhaps in. the conception of history 


very hard to reject, Admittedly, men 
are frequently Jess reasonable and 


are frequently Jess reasonable and 
perceptive than mRny historians sup- 
pose. Nevertheless, the evidence of 
Napoleon Ill’s appreciation of what 
was Involved provided In these pages 
puts paid to the idea thAt that point 
upplies to him at this particular stage 
of his career, 

Much of: the military information 
provided Is most valuable and the 
argument is generally of a high order. 
On tho level of minor points, even, 
only one thing cries out for correc- 
tion. . So careful an historian could 
surely have avoided, referring 
throughout to Britain ns Englnnd ? 
When one reads of the French ambas- 
sador to England the thought arises 
that the book might suddenly have 
switched to thc first years of the 


sion of the later seventeenth century, 
a complicated and important subject, 
is explained away by the lack of 
ready money; a significant factor, 
certainly, blit hardly the only one 
involved. The sale of offices, 
with all its enormous social and 
political consequences, receives one 
brief and misleading paragraph. 


knowledge. Inevitably the coordina- 
tion is not perfect, and the general 
Impression left with the reader is 
sometimes rather confused. But the 
individual essays are of high quality, 
and each has something interesting 
and pertinent to say about the nature 
of the period and the changes that 
were taking place .within it. Above 
all, the conception of history revealed 


itself. It would be difficult to get the. 
Impression from Dr. Carr’s book that 
this period mattered: that It was 
more than on era of quaint customs 
and purely curiosity value. The 
French writers, on the other hand, 
place it well in its context as part of 
a pattern of historical development. 
That one approach is dead, and the 
other alive, is well illustrated here. 


African Miniatures 


Margaret Webster Plass 

The small brass weights used to measure gold dust In Ashantlland are known to collectors as Ashanti gold- 
weights. When reproduced In enlargement, these minuscule finely-wrought pieces, cast by the goldsmiths’ ■ 
guilds, reveal their sculptural quality and exquisite detailing. In this book, 165 Illustrations provide a 
representative cross-section of the forms employed. The author, an authority bn African arc, supplies a 
description of each piece, describes the process of manufacture, the gold-oriented Ashanti culture, and the 
encounters between Europe and Ashantlland which culminated In the Ashantf^wars. A table of goldwalght 
categories^ will be Invaluable to flojtatong... ^ , y. 1 ; ‘..V 
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Sivect Saturday Night. 


160pp. , MacGibbon and Kee. 
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Vii Sermones ad Mortuos 

C G JUNG 

Tumbled by tin- Luc Dr H G Baynes, the English edition was privately printed 
in loss, by anaiigirmcuc with John M Watkins. Only a very lew copies were 
issued jikI these were for Dr Jung’s own use. jas it it, Oitabcr 


Life Threatened 

A T WESTLAKE BA, MB, B Chlr(Cantab), MRCS, LRCP 

A warning of the fantastic price being paid for our so-called ctrliinilogic.il piogros, 
and a way out of die predicament. 12 s 6d itc/j November 


The Paradox of Self-Denial 

W ARTRO EVANS 

Ancient niysiic.il and esoteric teachings arc shown to be as relevant to-day .11 at 
arty time in the history of man. It gives a new miJcrM.uidiiig of the Bible as a 
treasure-! louse of wisdom and takes readers on a journey ot sell-exploration and 
self-knoiv ledge. 21s net, November ) 


Nutrition 

RUDOLF HAUSCHKA DSc 

A new understanding of the physiology of digestion and a dct.iiltxl consideration 
of the quality of food, related to an historical survey of food cultivation, preparation 
and preservation, and to the question of the variously treated foods of to-d.iy. 
j 4 diagrams ,nuf plates. 55s net, August 


Companion Plants and how to use them 

HELEN PHILBRICK and R B GREGG 

ILLUSTRATED BY* AUDREY WYNNE HATFIllLD 

The way different species of plants respond when grown together. i$s net 


Alchemy: Science of the Cosmos, 

Science of the Soul 

TITUS BURCKHARDT 

The author tries to show the trpe alchemical vision and how true symbols arc a 
• manifestation of die very mind of nature, through, winch one uuy conic to an 
understanding of the material universe. Illustrated, js s net, Jane 

The Doctrine of the Subtle Body 
in Western Tradition 

G. R S MEAD MA 

A scholarly yet clearly written work ou a subject of interest equally to the student 
1 ; of 1 mystical philosophy and psych Ida! research. This is a reprint of a work first 
. . published in 1920. 11 s tut, November , 


In 1780. Garret Byrne and Janies 
.Strange were tried at Kilkenny 
Assizes for abducting two girls named 
Kennedy. The young men were 
ardent and amateurish and Ihe abduc- 
tion was less a conventional assault 
on heiresses for gain than a boyish 
fiolic flowing from resentment al the 
blowing hoi and cold of the flirtatious 
sisters; A priest performed the marri- 
age riles anti the young men, in drink, 
conMimmulcd (heir marriages against 
the will of the sisters. Soon there was 
a great hue and cry. to the bewilder- 
ment of the two young men. who had 
fondly hoped that the girls would 
have applauded their boldness and 
had no notion that they might be in- 
solved in high crime. 

But so it was. A ferocious pro- 
clamation was issued by (he Lord 
Lieutenant intimating that the auth- 
orities were . determined to visit 
“.speedy and condign Punishment " 
on (he offenders, and the two were 
arrested ht Milford Haven. The older 
girl, safe at home, wished to for- 
give but the younger was intent on 
revenge and both ultimately con- 
sented to be prosecution witnesses. 
John Scott, who had become Attor- 
ney-General at 35, decided to pre- 
side at the trial. Feeling was strong 
against the Kennedy girls and they 
had to have a military escort on their 
way to the Assizes. Abduction was 
defined as “ the taking away for 
motives of lucre . . and the defence 
claimed that the fact that the girls 
were heiresses had nothing to do with 
the matter. The Judge, keen to curry 
-favour with the authorities at Dub- 
lin Castle, .summed up for a convic- 
tion- and got it. Though the jury 
recommended mercy, none came for 
the two. or for a third, a boy helper 
condemned with them. In Decem- 
ber, 1780. the hangman first des- 
patched a bullock stealer and thfen 
the three, dressed in fine ballroom 


gu 1 incuts. ! ater Scott became C hief 
Justice, and Furl of C loimici. 

Miss Weiner has worked usefully 
among the sources and she tells an 
interesting >tor j inleicstiiigly. 


MURDLR 

Hans Ham-, tientlcmen of the Jurv. 

Translated by Frauds Hogurtli- 

Gautc. 268pp. Hair up. 25s. 
Hans H;dv cites certain “elastic" 
murders in support of two 
dicta: tai that such crimes 

can be correlated to their epoch 
and it' events; tin that judicial 
proceedings cun too easily Ik* im- 
paired by such influence*, as. inter 
alia, political pre'sures or popular 
prejudices. '| lie cases he has chosen 
include (hose of Mine. Stcinhcil 
ll8‘>‘>i, tried for the murder of her 
husband ami her mother; Sylvester 
Maluska (|t>3H. multiple minders by 
irain-wtccking in Austria. ; Lieut, l lof- 
riehter MVIW) accused of poisoning 
an olliccr and trying to poison others 
to create a vacancy Tor himself nn 
the Austrian General Stall ; Karl 
Hau. barrister 1 I9()f»i accused of 
shooting his mother-in-law at Baden- 
Baden: Mme. C.aillaux (1914) shoot- 
ing Gaston Calmette, editor of I.e 
Figaro, because of that journal’s 
attacks on her husband, the French 
Finance Minister. 

Mr. Habc does not quite succeed 
in sustaining his first argument; 
similar crimes could well have been 
committed in different times, against 
different backgrounds, or in different 
social or political conditions. On 
his second count, however, he is on 
much firmer ground. Whether his 
readers agree or disagree with his 
theses (hey cannot fail to be fascin- 
ated by his analyses of the characters 
and methods of all (he people con- 
cerned. 


CRIMINUSCULE 


lamblichus on the Mysteries of the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans _and Assyrians 

THOMAS TAYLOR ■ i 

Translated Horn tin* Greek. Limited edition, /*.? is net, Jrbrthiry 



the trial of MARIE 

' STOPES 

by Muriel Box 


Frances Clifford : AH Men Are 
Lonely Now. 250pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 21s. 

Here’s a really good thriller— about 
guilt, of course, as all the best thrillers 
arc nowadays. Throughout we see 
through the eyes of David Lancaster, 
high up in a secret Department where 
there has been an ominous leakage, 
and not the first. We begin by using 
Lancaster’s eyes only as a glass dark- 
ly, but .vision and tension clarify nnd< 
the ending fairly explodes. * 

MiCiiael Delving : Smiling the 
. Boy Fell Dead. 214pp, Mac- 
donald. 16s. 

The nice Had. English village murder 
as seen by and involving the visiting 
young American antiquarian book- 
seller ; pubs, cricket. Family histories, 
all the works. 


again featuring Pit on. Hie thoroughly 
professional private eye without— 
mercifully — a private life. But why, 
ill this book as the last, all this falling 
over backwards In let a beastly killer 
off light ? There, is an advertising 
background which' ties up with flic 
main plot only by the skin of its 
teeth. 


Madeleinf Poi i and : Thicker Than 

Water. 224pp. Hutchinson. 

25s. 

The middle-aged Heroine returns to 
the old family house in Ireland, so 
much lost iii si dreuin of recollection 
that she cannot realize that what was 
on£c happiness Is now .sinister and 
dangerous ; a bit over-omolional. hut 
thoroughly nice for Indies. 


" Riveting leading. ” — K enneth ai.lsof, 

Evening News. , ■ 

V impossible for any woman now to read this 
■ transcript without ou^ral^e. ,, ■ * 

MAROHANriA laski, 71w'C?tom«fer. ' 42s ,■■■? 

;! ■■ d ..■*.' 0,*':v V 1 | I' 

femina TV- toOQltR - • 


’s* I,'- “ Aq oppressiye.acmospheite^pf 
j-: . v • . Br. , jy.rwiBse ibrj dls^sjer .deyejopf and 

!" Si- jlLi 1 '»• ’ neifijALin' 


g.jyj ■/’ resblveSr , ’^P?SHO.ND MAC.;NAh 

liJTj ? 1; . 

$$ I TRITON SffO^S W 



. Geoffrey Household : The 

Courtesy of Death. • 205pp, 

Michael Joseph. 25s. 

. This really is a farm go of nonsense, 
held together only by Mr. House- 
hold's considerable skill in displaying 
. men’s ingenuity at the last limits of' 
1 .possible .survival. The peg fpr this 
, berp’s frenzied burro wings, and eva-, - 
'sions is' a ijiad cult In the Mendjps 
who ' Have ’ discovered something- 
; which leads them to suppose, killing 
no murder so long as you apologize 
I fpr it beforehand. , Myxtic.i$nius is 
rife. ' " 


Emma Lathen : Death Shall Over - 
come. : J9Qpp v Gollapcz. 18s. 
Emma, ^then's Wall Street stories 


have always ixei\ charmingly \vljty 
;.and Jhigr-ww pile .is surpassingly 
funny, based a J ir feonihe outragebus 


suggestion of inaking a Negro a mem- 
ber of the. New. York Stock Exchange 
-rtjLjhen drawing sp©b swee^comedy, 


.from Ciyu Rightk that ihe problems 
vdf lvbo killed' the paitbenand shot at 

tk. V1.ri.. . __ - 1 .- .Ll-xLa J. '.'.'i • 


L VII l»:li JI T-Ji l r« TjTTaiLlVlL# £ jU 



the' Near o are almost ' forgo f ten'. -i^A 


John Putnam Thatcher, senior vice- 
president of tbe Sloane Guaranty 
.Trust. . .v- ; •“ ’*.*■ 

Edward Lindall: A Time Too 
f S 0 on. r 2Q2q$> - Helnemann. 2ts.' 

i h ^ i,,er about: 
faC Aep^pRs. betvyeea .whites, and 
> aauves in/a, New Guinea, district 
where the.afJvDnt qf independence is 
' celebrated yith' a 'cargo-cult move- 

mint. Tvacarl Itua . ... 


JulIan Rath bone : Diamonds Bid. 
■191pp. Michael Joseph, 25s. 1 
A promising first thriller, well set in 
Ankara and in Istanbul, . But our 
hero, mainly motivated by his desire 
to marry someone elsu’s wife, is not 
an attractive figure, and his lurgely 
selfish movements hurt too many 
other people and make it unneces- 
sarily difficult, du scotch a Violently 
reactionary plot, . 

EllestoN TrevoR : The Free- 

booters. 278pp. Helnemann. 

" ' ' ■ ’ ; "" . 

Mr. Trevor |s extremely deft With taut 

thrilling novels' originally Rnd unex- 
pectedly plotted. This one follows a 
smell British Army unit in<an emer- 
gent African, state. a group of men 
qnable- to endure passively (indef 
tribal terrorism ; it efficiently builds 
up fa Break-out in what must seem a 
j^lifiable rclease. • 

Michael Underwood : The Mint 
Who Died on Friday. 191pp.. 
Macdonald, , 18s. . • «• " . . , 

AS usual, ■ Mr. Utidiferwood tells a 
pimple but thoroughly -professional 


to 9 British Jew accused of muri 
through his. -involvement in minir 
. pro-Israeli spying. A trip to Israe 
included.-- ’ 




Robert van Gulik : Judge Dee 
Work. . 8, Cfilnesp., Defect 
stories, ; 1 78pp^ jrfeineiqanq.. 2 
: That difllchit ■ craft* < thoi detect; 
: short Story, is successfully main (ah 
: lit the, tales of the \sevcnlh-cenll 
•' Chinese judge.;-: they ^ are trimn 
: with Dr. van Glilik’s usual . eXi 
.ci^ms/ For addicts. there is appen< 
useful ; • chrohology^cum-bibi 
! grapliy of .' Judge ’ Dee’s v lifc t 
•^careefi 1 f v ‘ . •• .• •' . ■■ 
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Dictionary of 

Contemporaries 


“A reference book cmabw 
v y.y useful addition 1 to a LS 

shell, b « □ dictionary 
whichtlrcworid^;^ 

ea.N,nnd for each period, be, 

!.si .,r wruev.s. anists/coJ 

nmiiu^cvc-nlsandpromineS 

lie v crj - CMCB ^W 

die daks or evei.v penoo feieditb 
nmm Naly. Indicative or itj ,m 
uutc emernge is the r W 
dust-jiiekci gives details i, «. 
stifleixm Ivvngii'ato." Tha* 
World 


HioiAao eFerdinandy: Kart V. 

mtprpenlenary of lh^ death of 
Scmprror Charles V has in the past 
provoked m several tan- 
mnnv essnvs and 


INBRED IMPERIAL 


368pp. Tubingen : Rainer WunderUch, Verlag Hermann Leins. DM.26.50. 


The Pentateuch 


“ A new edition of Tyodafe's cb?i 
work Uuu will be vumly ue toai 
by all stndenis of (he Bite and d 
English literature. Momben'sw 
dunl edit km of 1884 ksberetn, 
supplemented with b whaWebto 
duciion by F. K. Bruce. Ptofewcf 
Biblical Criticism and Ewjsb a 
Manchcsicr Univcmy. 0td«4 
ing interest . . ." JtiHCMi 
KU 


Literary 
of the 18 th Cei^' 


Regional 

Archaeologies 


General editor 
D. M. WILSON . , 
President of the British j 
Archutvlugind .iwWw 


ian Frontier* o( 

;ain o. r. whjspn 


ITessex p. j. f°wlf 8 


'he Severn 

s. PAINTER; 


orkshjte i- L< 


th Wales Jl 

harine wats>n 


a great many essnys 
ffcriphs. and Ihe spate conlin- 
^Pr.ifessor de Ferdmandy has 


^Professor de Fertlinanuy 
\V.i.jnfl new to tell about him, and 
gWTn die shape of a eon- 
&>l biography, but m scholarly 

flavoured more by Freud and 
SdianhyMKhiiivelhorMar*. 
IZ. oftpr a o am narrative ol 


[jl aft er a plain narrative ol 


&iti«. finance or religion, should 
un elsewhere. Indeed, only those 

ilmdv equipped with wme know 
J. of sixteenth-century history 
Xely to make nuieh ol this deli- 
Li D d sophisticated piece o\ w.rit- 
tibout the man who claimed to 
i \ t much of western Europe and 
aU the Americas. _ 

Professor de Ferdanandy is first 
*| foremost n scholar versed in the 
iy of Hungary and central 
p in the Middle Ages; he also 
u interest in mysticism, psycho- 
j and social anthropology. With 
e« qualifications; be has been able 
approach his subject from an un- 
iMial angle. For him, Charles, despite 
hisbosy and peripatetic life, remains 
t figure of solitary proclivities caught 
In i tangle of personal and family 
obligations. Charles's aloofness was 
cunneded both ffilh a sense of duty 


and uith s congenital desire to cut 
adrift from (he world ; this was a 


" Fi cqiicmly mentioned by <iV 
blit seldom seen by the ordKi 
reader, Nichols' Mwr.iwiicad 
those products of the bywji t 
litcruture tlun liave eadutiaguj' 
as source books." Brirfdi W 
News. ' A mine of cmt-of-iW 
and often intriguing infontfia 
Church Times. 

Etlitvd by Colin C/alr. fill 


CENTAUR PRESS 
Fontwell Sow 


family characteristic displayed, for 
Issluce. by the Portuguese prince 
.Henry when he retired to his tower 
u Sipes, or by the emperor Rudolf 
Jibea he shut himself up in the 

1 “ in. as much as by Charles 
wirds the end of hJs life, he 
n his dignities and estab- 
nuelf in the monastery at 
ve, if Saturn was his demon, 
iid solitude were his quests, 
as he had requested, un- 
ty members of his family, 
or de Ferdinandy examines 
iosity the symbolism that 
t »r from this celebrated 
Jtoeo!. Ii had loug been plan- 
iod occurred when it did in part 
“*,2* a L ^ ri « of political mis- 
L. • « pnest-king who was 

iSSSlBf 10 death whcn he' 

his term of office, he 
^.Charles abdicated when his 
™ seemed to have met with 
But the abdiun- 

tnoniit* 0 fr0m the COm l 

which he hud himself 
1“ mu i? l° impose upon his 
Immediate origins of 
lSS U4 wre Burgundian, 


flih'nrqp, i c “UrgUlKJIlin, 
P^pose was to euse 


P^pose was to euse 
n of governmental routine. 
« Pcrdinimdy, perhaps . a 
5% su ® e «s links with 
•4 of the Jewish- f'urkjsfi 


: ^A%icat • 
Mia# of 

' ,1 LBE?T: PHRma.nn 


;hWalei c;Hb,# ' 
:h West Sm^ 


nf, K ^}^sbu RG 

ionaL i' •: 0 ! sb niainr 





Khu/ars, the Huns and the Assyrians, 
there was certainly a vainglorious 
anil unmedic vat touch about it. Pro- 
fessor dc Ferdinandy points out that 
m a medal struck in 1548 Charles 
permitted himself to be compared 
with the sun. He was the first ruler 
on whose lands the sun never set— 
because he was the sun himself. But 
f , ? ce 111 universe he envisaged 
for himself was more truly depicted 
by Titian in his “Gloria ”, a work 
commissioned by Charles and now 
hanging in (he Prado. 

Family obligations were under- 
lined and ancestors made more real 
by the habu of intermarriage, pushed 
Jp , ai ? a lniost pharaonic intensity. 
I nis is a practice usually associated 
with the Habsburgs of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; but, as 
Professor dc Ferdinandy reminds us, 
tt had been gammon among the 
Iberian ruling families of the later 
Middle Ages. For almost every royal 
wedding it was necessary to secure a 
papal dispensation u> marry within 
the prohibited -degrees; marriages 
between first cousins were frequent 
and between uncle and niece not un- 
known (one of Professor de Ferdi- 
nandy ’s rare slips is to make Mary 
Tudor and Philip II aunt and nephew 
-^whtch they were only ,} fa mo de de 


Zr — wn, J 11 *»i ftiuuc fir 

Bretagne I. The most remarkable pro- 
duct of inbreeding was Charles’s 
grandson. King Sebastian of Portu- 
gal who instead of the normal com- 
plement of si-xleen great-great-grand- 
parents possessed only six. Charles 
was himself descended from no fewer 
than three of the children of John I 
Portugal j(d. 1433), and he married 
a first cousin. Did some feeling of 
guilt at these incestuous unions help 
to heighten the sense of duty that per- 
vaded the Habsburgs 7 
In eh a racitc r and tempo ra meat, 
Charles much resembled his mother, 
Joanna of Castile, frequently mis- 
named " the mad " by historians. 
Most of her long life was spent in 
retirement which was very close to 


. -.M- ■ . — TWI J ViWJU tu 

captivity— sometime* gilded, some- 
limes very constrained. Although 


from infancy onwards Charles saw 
her only occasionally and for the 
briefest of periods, she remained 
niuoh in his mind. "Mad" she 
assuredly was not. Like her son, she 
sought power: but being a woman 
slit aimed at attaining jt through her 
husband, who failed her. Her 
marriage was a tragedy. It led her 
to ordeals in a foreign land that 
would have broken most of us. But 
it was only after she had fully 
awoken to her husband's chronic 
Infidelities and had endured two 
brutal imprisonments at his hands 
that she suffered a breakdown from 
which she never permanently 
recovered. In moments of external 
crisis, as during the Gomunero 
revolt in 1.520. she could slilA rise to 
the occasion. Charles could not but 
be always conscious of his obliga- 
tions to her — not least that he owed 
h-is position as King of Spain to the 
fad that he was her son. 

The gradual hi span! nation of 
Charles has often attracted com- 
ments front historians. He was by 
upbringing a Burgundian prince. 
When he made his first wifi, he 
directed that his mortal remains 
should be interred at Bruges, unless 
Dijon, where his forebears the dukes 
of Burgundy lay buried, had been 
recovered from the French King. 
When -in 1519 he contended with the 
latter for the imperial crown, the 
pair appeared to outsiders simply as 
two Frenchmen in rivalry for the 
ovenlord^hip of central Europe. In 
Spain, with his Flemish conn, he at 
first seemed every inch a foreigner. 
But the long sojourn there in 1522-29 
marked a turning-point; before its 
end, he had begun to envisage for 
himself a place in a great family 
mausoleum at Granada. The reasons 
for this transformation were deep— 
atavistic, personal, political— and 
they are subtly analysed by Professor 
de Ferdinandy. Nobody could be 
more fitted for this intricate task 
than a scholar from central Europe 
who has himself made a new home in 
a Spanish-speaking land. 


COMMANDER AT LEPANTO 


Charles PetriE ; Don John of Austria, 336pp. Eyre nnd Spottlswoode. 
45s. 


It i9 indeed curious (hat there hns 
been no biography of Don John for 
more than forty years. This may be 
because a biographer had not only 
to. read contemporary Spa nidi, but 
also, if he were in do his subject 
justice, to copy letters between him 
nnd his subordinates, often difficult 
to read j though those from his half- 
brother, Philip 11 of. Spain, are written 
by ettrefu ( scribes, . Jn this country 
all but irrationally prejudiced, men 
have gol over absurd, errors in inter- 
preting the character and ability of 
Philip II, an able nnd patient king, 
helped thereto by. Sir Charles Petrie’s 
biography. , 

Don John may. also be called very 
able, though not in politics like j bis 
half-brother, but he was almost in- 
oredibly- impatient, which is risky in 
any soldier and most of all when 
others were jealous of his relations 
with his king and the opportunities 
which this afforded. It need hardly 
be. stud that the greatest of these wrs 
the Battle of Le panto, to which his 
biographer devotes three chapters, 
the Preliminaries, the Battle, and the 
Aftermath. . It was one of the most 
decisive "battles of history and saved 
Venice— perhaps all Tfaly— from the 
Turks. Yet, though he was comman- 
der of the allied fleet, we have to" .ask 
whether pr not the ; victqry wtibld 
have been so Crushing if the bid 
Marquess of Santu Gruz, who would 
have commanded the Irfvihdble 
Armfcda. but. for hissudden death, 
had not been al Don John’s ejbow. 
Even then the fruits were largely ;lost 
because ' Venice '. soon- afterwards 
made peace with the Sublime Pbrte, 
so, that Cyprus Coltld not be saved/ 

Cervantes also took part in ;l tbe 
battle, despite ari attack of fever, and 
described oi- Dart Quixote . what- h&d 
toi.be' faced: 1 • • , ' 1 ,' ; 

Lashed and locked together they -leave 
but two few of beak-head for the solqfcr 
to : stand- upon, but. though finding ; as 
many '" ministers of .death confronting 


military career w«jre in the Nether- 
lands. where he found himself a part- 
ner of William the Silent. This was, 
however, to be of short duration and, 
supported by our Queen Elizabeth's 
money. Orange confronted him with 
a slightly superior force in January, 
1578. Again he won a brilliant vic- 
tory and again he had a brilliant 
second in his nephew, Alexander Fflr- 
nesc, Prince of Purina, certainly abler 
than himself. Hjs .refusal to. listen : 
tri him led later to a drawn : battle 
which might have been ‘won. He died 
of typhoid fever, uged only thirty- 
one. 

The' biographer Is. I o be pra Ised for. 
his -• translation of his- subject’s. letters 
and still more for those, of Philip H, 
one of the most notable pert men of 
his age.' ' '• 


OLD PRETENDER 


BRyAn h Bevan ; King Janies the 
Third of} England. A ; Study ‘of 
Kingshipld Exile. 192pp. Robert 
Hale. 30s/ ' / • ... . v/ ' : 


The fact that the Old Pretender is 
given his regal title generally through- 
out Ihis booK indicates where the bio- 


grapher’s' sympathies lie. Like-Sir 
Charles Petrie, who 1 has Written an 


Introduction, he believes.' ihai James . 
II’s son was. Well; fitted to reign and : j 
,/jjjat fair exile' was' England's 1 loss. ML j 1 
Sevan set$ olit to show- that Thacke- ;■ 
ray’s picture, of Ihp, -Pretender- in 
'•Henry Esmond was a travesty of the 
truth, and indeed he "is able to dfemon- , : 
^strate^iri pati’ by .quotation from 
James's qWu: letters^ that the king In 
■exile 1 batf mdny respectable -qualities.. 
He. appears to ■ ha ve^ been conscien- 
tious, hard-working, arid teqtful. and 
was neither intolerant nor (at least 
ib' earlier life) feeblt. Bui, Unlike 
bis son, pe was not a fqrnaotio figure. 

He lacked drive.'an’d he aged (oq spOn. , 
These, added to tfie Stuarts' tieseltipg 
bid luck, : weri fatal defects^ .Thus 
Mr; Be van’s portrait- of the Preten- 
der 'is not drawn with uncritical 
adutation.^but jt is a sympathetic 
sfady Which gives -some grounds- tor 
thinking bliri> better mrin. and ppten;- 
tiatl? a better king, tbart thr dfenry 


e ns there are cannon dpt a lance- 
Jh off on the . opposing ishipi.anu 
though conscious, that n rilght misstep 
wiu Jand -him in ; Neptune i IwUom.'P** 
.|b&, none the le«. impelled by >lha ; 


tlidtkght of. glory; he Wavdy attempt 
to (force a 'passage;, making himself a 

i*. a. k ‘ ..Lull _ 11 I Ua ■. 


target , lo'thc enemy alLIhe 
fob fio til -StagOs of. Don J dhp s 


Madness 
and Civilization 

A HISTORY OF INSANITY IN THE AGE OF REASON 

MICHEL FOUCAULT 


For professional and philosopher this is an important book... 
and its evidences of deep insight increase with rereading.' 

. Alex Comfoit. The Guardian 

Studies In Existentialism and Phenomenology 35s net 


Psychiatry and 
Anti- Psychiatry 
DAVID COOPER 


'Apart from the theoretical interest of Dr Cooper's views about 
so-called "schizophrenia”, his experimentation has important 
practical significance . . .* W. J. H. Sprott, The Listener 
Studies hi Existentialism and Phenomenology 25s net 


The Structural Study 
of Myth and Totemism 

Edited by EDMUND LEACH 


This volume reflects the critical response of a number of 
anthropologists from British and American universities to 
some aspects of the work of Claude L4vi- Strauss that are 
particularly relevant and, indeed, challenging to their own 
tradition. 

ASA Monographs. 5 35s net 


Social Theory 

and Economic Change 

Ediudby TOM BURNS & S. B. SAUL 


With contributions by Michael Argyie. 

Rein hard Bendlx, M. W. Flinn. and 
Everett E. Hagan 

A group of social scientists examine from thei* different view- 
points the controversial model of socio-economic change 
proposed by Professor Everett Hagen. 25s net 


Available In September 

Reflections 
on the Nude 

ADRIAN STOKES 


Is there a profound connection • between collage and 
Michelangelo’s sculpture, between abstract painting and the 
nude? Asserting that there are these links, this latest book by 
Adrian Stokes seeks to throw light on the direction taken in 
contemporary art movements. IBs 6d net 


South West 


Africa Case 


by M. HldAyntulIah, -JiiitiM r .Su|iranH Court of India J- 3S», 

A nion rtariafalf yal.iccurata ^iitwy ol Uia iwiE-ilminarinrSpucn W 0 * 1 Africa cilia whlch'hu 
Hiumad iraac iirioncy folio* Irii ih'a July' 1966 rullni of cha Incantatlonal Coilrt of fiiitlca and (hi 
(ulmq uan t U.N. Canaral Aaaamly resolution larmlnadn* {ha mandats. The aqchar anmlnai th« 
- Various argumanu and viewpoint! expraaaad do cha futiirs of Solid) Wait Africa without die Via 
of lagal Jargon and tochnleallt|ei. 

THE INDIA-CHINA BORDER 


A Rssppralaal ...... 

:, byOi N«rayan«.Rao . .. ; ‘ atom io*. 

A trait float of tilth arid unpitbThhad dotumonwry rniwrlat'la mad b 1 the suihor. to anaWir > 
numbqr ortho cji)ms madoSpJii«in<«loii of Rad Chlna't damutdi for tarts para of India'i border 
•ran. All the titwriai advanced (n Chlna'a favour are axiimnsd ctiafttbsh(y. i . 


ORGANISATIONAL PROBLEMS OF RURAL ; 
COMMUNES ; IN CHIN A : : ’ 1 ' ! 

byGarglDUtt about do.. 

The rural commune 1 war* wnoni tha niflat lm(icft»nt Inidciidanal chanasa miroiiucsd W tha ' 
■. . Chino** CompMinhts and tbalr lailirra brought the country scute ah^ttais'el -toad and (heaarioui 
. economic criiu.. . Ualng a wealth of Chinese laorcq material aha wu agio to atudy durinsa chr*o 
' iw.****** Pefcleli lfn|vOr*ity Mid Dutc anlwen qUeiUolli ancf< ay what h’Uie it* (a or.ttoChlnoae 
onjqpuiy andfrtrcMirly <*• bacfeirouiid - to the cram Ion of ct.mrnuliM.the vast orzanliatlanii 
- chaniet requ'rooby commuAea and chefr. impect and coiuaqudncaiarh fully dliniaad. 

the Kashmir stort- ' - h- ^ 

by e.L.Shiirm* : *ai» U i35». ' 

Why nu the Kgihntlr Itaue romalned unreiolvad for more, chtn IQ /oaral This book provide! a 
CompleMly new view bpted on t thorobch' iiiJdy of dRItlgl. fecordi of.ths.U.N. Security Council ‘ 
and reports of ft* variom aganelea and' Bihar dflcumi|iti. -The involvement ol Big Rowan In ' 
chit mat car over the-yoaft hwrm lane Io Uilt imp. author was > well known Icmnullii 
bptn tn Ifindto. wfl India botsra hit tuo elation wish Government ahrvlte. For oyer led rears 
hp was Director in charts of Kaihmir affair • In IrfdlaVExtemel Affair* ‘FKnhtry (untij fate >«tt) 

MUgHAL^IN • I N-blA-;: .- v . 

A BlblitigTaphlcSurveyVblumoIr Manuscripts ' - • 

hy;P- N.'.lflqrehall,. .1. ., . .; .. . : . . ... ,. „ toth. r 

A dtfWIdvs *- ir n « un 1 o| '.materlml. '«esum»4 j atrwmr: dim Wld afarulnlng to *ba 

ww«r» th* MjjWl from the bbijtolM of tfelrjculelrt Intfla . 
undl ihe d«ath i rf.jh« la« Emporor Bahadur Sh*h who d|nd In We Jur tha I&S7 mutiny. 
Evar? saury l». IHtad alphab«tlcalh>. edited »fld cr on-indexed and in lor mat Ian about the present 
! »v*nf .lvMft,b given. Votums | w*ra manuKrlpt initflrlalsnd lb a concluding Volume 

'. II wW-dnl'wljh print maeorial.. , " ... ■ . 

INDIAN IMAGE OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
: europe 

, by qirtja K. MqokfjrjeQ ; : ■ .bd..i toa. 


' • w .. ' _ ' , ... ■OBUI Ilf*- 

During much of the qlnatesnth century fhe higher echelona ol Indinji soctoty wok to European 
Kl ■Imo.t wgorfy and » . remit eequlred aqms eurlous nHaroncs^ttaK 


. tSS; WT1SL » a remit ecq„l r ed aqms curious nUaconcspiloh. 

: aboil, Europe artd Ui« world I at hrge. This It » diok Inc trailing study ol a aaldomdliti^d 
subfact which had snarniqus intluenM on htflr dewldpmenu fh fndfa. 7 • , ' ^ fl od 


Thete afijlui a fbw.of our Aikilmit h'ooh*. A : «m>pte»"c»uloiua fa ndllabls on reqijpit, 

Asla Publishing House, 447, Strand, London W.C.2: 
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SIGN, SYMBOL, SACRAMENT 

Agenda. David Junes Special Issue. Vol. 5. Nos. 1-3. Edited by William Cookson. 176pp. Agenda (5, Cranhouruc Court, Albert Bridge 


David Jones's first published work, 
hi Pnim thesis, was written thirty 
yews ago and its manner of 
treating the experiences of a 
young private on the Somme 
puzzled many readers. Hut at 
that time Joyce, Pound nnd 
Eliot were not well known, hi 
Parenthesis \vus plainly a very dif- 
ferent kind of “war book” from 
those to which the public had become 
accustomed— whether by Robert 
Graves, Siegfried Sassoon or Ford 
Madox Forcl. It was a strange poem, 
11 joinered ” in concordance with 
"sign, symbol and sacrament” — a [- 
most, to use a phrase of a more 
popular, author, like a Mass on the 
altar of the World. It contained in a 
seminal way all David Jones's succes- 
sive moods ns an artist and a writer. 
For most men, lo have written the 
best and deepest “ war book *’ which 
was accompanied by a liturgical 
graphology in art would have been 
enough. But Jones went on wresLfing 
with intractable matter. The out- 
come was an ever more intricate and 
rich growth in which our Celtic in- 
heritance, our Greco- Roman Inheri- 
tance and our CEiristion inheritance 
all played their part. There is a one- 
ness in all his work. The lettering 
goes with the early drawings and 
paintings as with the later ones. The 


Aiuifhemtifa go with hi Parenthesis. 
So does the “work in progress”. 

Yet precisely because of the com- 
plication and exact workmanship of 
David Jones, various misunderstand- 
ings have arisen. One, concerning 
his painting, which some have 
thought "pre-Raphaelitc”. is dismis- 
sed by Sir Kenneth Clark in this spe- 
cial number o£ Agenda. Of David 
Jones's vases of flowers on a plain 
table. Sir Kenneth says: “We at 

once have the feeling that this is an 
altar, and that the flowers in some 
way represent parts of the eiicharisl." 
Regarding the fairly recent Tristan 
and Iseult, on which David Junes 
worked some years, there has been a 
constant complication and improve- 
ment. No one who has r«Jad The 
Anathemuta wiLl be astonished at (he 
artist's mastery of marine craftsman- 
ship in this picture of the Celtic mnn 
and girl on their boat. Tristan, Sir 
Kenneth points out, is "an 
cider brother to the private 
in the frontispiece of In Paren- 
thesis, lost and vulnerable, the 
scapegoat conscious of his fate ", 
The lust phrase might need quali- 
fication. Iseult, in the final Version 
of the picture, has become more 
prominent. But David Jones’s women 
are all alike, as with Delvaux’s, 
though in a different, “ symbolic ” 
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The world's most up-to-date bilingual dictionary 

Every entry or this world-famous dictionary has been thoroughly 
revised. There are 22,000 new entries, making a total of 97,000 
headwords, including latest scientific, technical; and business 
terms, and Frcnch-Cnnadianisms and Americanisms. 91" x 6 V" 
(Oct. 26). Complete in one volume 50s, Freuch-Engfisli 25s, 
■ equivalent prices of ihe original edition we\: 

HARRAP'S STANDARD 
GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ParM. voi. 2 

/.Volume 2, F-K, takes another ptep towards the publication ora 
• work comparable in quality to the famous Hdrrap’s Standard 
v, Ftench-Engim Dictionary but which when complete will be con- 
[' siderably larger in size. ll £" x 8$*. 626pp. C. 100s. (Nov.) 

| CHAMPION DOGS OF THE WORLD 

Ediledjjy m richArd olyn. /C hairman of Craftj’s International 
Dog Show, assisted by Winnie Barber, Stanley Dftngerffek], 
Maxwell Riddle, and Ivnn Swedjrnp. 128 colour' photographs 
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way. If you meditate on them, they 
are " woman ”, Tel! us Mater, Guine- 
vere, a (nit, Our Lady, all somehow 
in palenlla ; and the men are soldiers 
on (lie Roman limes, on the rim of 
the world, both participating in, and 
somehow partaking of the fruits of. 
the Crucifixion. Between men and 
women is felt the presence of the 
sword. The story of Tristan and 
Iseult is a “sign” of .something in 
the buried consciousness of sonic of 
our " aboriginal" ancestors. 

The curious way in which David 
Jones's characters metamorphose 
themselves, or are numbers of per- 
sons in one, should hardly disconcert 
the reader. For Joyces characters do 
exactly that ; as in. say. Here Conics 
Everybody or Anna Li via Plurtthclle. 
Yet here "we need another clarifica- 
tion. Joyce has had a profound influ- 
ence over David Jones. 'Joyce and 
Jones, the Irishman and the Gallo- 
Londoner, moved in different direc- 
tions ideologically. Both could be 
said to be obsessed by the Roman 
Catholic Mass (this was before the 
Roman Catholic authorities decided 
to “ modernize ” its art forms of sym- 
bolism and ritual). Though Joyce 
turned his back on it. his non serviam 
could not remove an inbuilt aware- 
ness. Jones, who first witnessed It 
when with the French behind the 
front in the First World War, em- 
braced it. For him it became “ sign, 
symbol, sacrament ”, centre of the 
knowable world. All his Work turns 
on this. 

Yet planing out one misunder? 
standing could lead to another. One 
would be tempted to think of Dnvid 
Jones’s work in terms of a sort of 
Divine Comedy, >vritten and painted 
with a rather terrifying awareness 
that we lack sap, or sense of form, 
that we are living in Spengler’s 
Decline of the West", but Dante him- 
self suffered some misinterpretation. 
T, S. Eliot, or at least his circle, 
thought of Dante ns a "mystical” 
poet because he wrote of mutters 
beyond our frontiers. In fact Danto 
was a man firmly (humanly only too 
firmly) of his.epoch. He was no John 
of the Cross. Nor is David Jones. 
This matter |s well put in Agenda by 
Aneurirt Talfnn Davies: “There is 
a glorious materialism in the work 


of David Jones, n materialism 
which matches, or perhaps derives 
from, the materialism of the Incar- 
nation itself. His work is sacramen- 
tal." 'Hie job of Private Jones, last 
ditcher, in his own words, is “ iu 
keep open the lines of communica- 
tion Me is homo sapiens, bound 
down to Muter Tell us, her animals, 
plants and rocks, unearthing the 
” buried consciousness ” of all our 
past history, and even pre-history, in 
a terminology which he has labori- 
ously forged for himself. Ii is sur- 
prising that Professor louis Hon- 
nerot. in his French tribute, does not 
mention the name of Charles Peguy, 
who was killed in a beetroot field in 
1914; for Pcgny’s idea of " tradi- 
tion " and pletns was noL unlike that 
of our artist. 

As with Eliot, there has been ii life- 
time of “wrestling with words”. 
Here there could be a misunderstand- 
ing as serious as the one about nrc- 
Raphaelilism in painting. One writer 
suggests that David Jones has pro- 
duced n Minima, ranging (lie world 
like Pound's Cantos. But the simi- 
larities are only superficial. David 
Jones draws on Latin and Welsh 
words and phrases as Pound draws on 
the classics and Italinn. But David 
Jones's numinous and " sacral M vision 
of the universe is almost the opposite 
of Pound's neo-pagan sensibility and 
itaiianila. Pound has had little or no 
influence on him. Rend Hague, in 
Agenda, reminds us of Ihe tremendous 
incantalory effect of the first broad- 
cast production of hi Parenthesis, 
especially of “Tiio Boast of Dai” 
passage read by Dylan Thomas- - 
"he articulates his English with an 
alien care 

My fathers were with the Black Prinsc 

. , of Wales 

at the passion of 
the blind Bohemian king . . , 

or. from The Anathema/ a, in the part 
known as “ Sherthursdaye and Venus 
day ” (the reader will recognize 
Maundy Thursday nnd Good Friday), 
“ oil the potent images ore gathered 
together, water, cup, barley cake, ‘ the 
Muncra of Liber, poured, of Ceres, 
broken \ the hill, the tree with an ulti- 
mate return to the opening where man 
today ‘more precariously than he 
knows guards the signn' "j 


;e Rond, London, S.W.ln ,, 

w I Hit did he do other I 

ndin B lhe Axile tree j 

To "'» ■ 

,‘ n hh c °™cnl Mfc! 

Sr..!, is more accessible h 
reading than The Arnhem, 
br.j.,Liise Ihe slow spate, 
so l.hcrs '—such as P riW(( 

1 J ,rc ™ lcr, 0l0C ale historic*, 
the brilliant female lalhers un 

ucckssor. True, with n, 

the first impression kto 

arehaieisni, or a briUiant k5 
expressions ranjnnp hZ 5? 
[lie Gospels to the 
he Atone d Arthur. T. s iS" 
lhat it could only he uS 
three readings, Profaff 
suggests six. 

But David Jou«B Minorf 
quanan than Joyce or Pound, 
evidence for this here ji p fo f 
Stuart Piggott, who finds bS 
reniotest past and our modems, 
IuIjoo in The Atiatkai w|a; • | 

To words themselves htjMiiti.n 
cess of inspired nucleir fiwiaa .-faja 
read, thesimple-seemMtrtriiauV 
context of their depons, tiSfc, ' 
radiant and beneficent Wan o(!^ 
charged meanings, aaoifo, jg 
what the seventeenth (suj fisj 
lo call " correspondutts'. ta i 
bard should, ho dispb,\ h'l vd 
hoard, but the words m 
active with history. Seme A h 
scintillations may rai« iu, 
hit their target to start oplnoai« 
a chain reaction of generated a 
ment. The words themselves silb 
be the same to us; they haw tea 
richcd iiistoricaJiy until each ii il 
of history itself. 

History is oniuipreseoL ta 
David Jones writes In Ihe W 
century, Ihe psychoanalysts ni 
nuclear physicists, loo, 'are ’> 
air he breathes ", They, loo,!^ 
determine the forms of 
Sometimes new fprms ate is i* 
prophet leal of the spirit of si 
Uiough the " material" n»y« 
involve "Values" that hare dm 
obscure to ns. At least tfttj* 
comment which no one 
disregard. 
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THE TWO MUSES 

Geoffrey Yarl 6 tt: Coleridge and the Abyssinian Maid. 333pp. 
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THE COMPLETE TRAINING OF 
HORSE AND RIDER 

’ ; ALOIS PODHAJSKY Foreword by Prince Bernhai'd of the 
M . Netherfauds. The late Difector of the Sphnisli'Ridlng School, 
’h VleDna,. has written a deSqitive book on classical hortemanisliip; 

BV. tho. author ' WhUA XtsrtTUtiv n e /cm v • 
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j . rtjtun i^jvic'a i“ 5tQ- lr Tj^ ( published. , seypfal years. The! 


There fa, as Mr. Yarlott somewhat 
inelegantly observes In his Introduc- 
tory remarks, a “ boom ” in Coleridge 
Btudies, and the temptation to seize 
on the copious outpourings of the 
Notebooks and the Collected Letters 
and to erect upon them a new theory 
of S.T.C. is one not easily to be 
resisted. Not that, ns i t happens, Mr. 
YarloU’a present theory is particu- 
larly newt M My nature ", CqSerldge 
wrote, “ requires another nature for 
Its support, and reposes only in anr 
other from the necessary Indigence of 
its being." Willi such an admission 
before us, it is simple to whisk him 
on to the psychiatrist's couch and, 
aftet an, initial chapter bn the niale 
: t}heet-ancljora brother George, 
'Southey, ‘ Poole, Wordsworth, Mor- 
gan arid GUlman— to pass, swiftly on 
' to the feal -busihess in hand, (bo life 
and loves as symbolized in Mr. Yar- 
lott’ip fepmlnolog^by (he Abyssinian 
, niald of whom, as ; ij wjU. ,b.e reip^m- 
bered, Coleridge remarked, '• ; ’ 1 X. 
tpould I revive within mb /Her symphony 
'■■■ ,v'*r V. and' .song, • . 

ahd scf; fprth ; '^ho, id other words, 
Was Ibis muse and his Inspiration. 

•’i i tbpe we: are- tottering o.a, the 

'y^ ^ lhe.bbok^.of tbe film, and it 
Is VltaMy important ’td'disc&ver 'Who 


; v 

tq be.caat aa the Abyssinian maid, 
. poor MrsJ Coleridge, jfor a eerr 
;.',itti^' ,, i Tbe!nB;.iire it vyrndd bee " 
.Mf/ Yarlqtt’s . ylew .oiM^ two b 


rather older than Coleridge. Their 
romance, such as it was, was a high- 
spirited affair which took place not — 
os Mr. Yarlott twice states— in Cam- 
bridge bm in London, nnd il lasted 
from Cole rid go’s sixteenth to his 
twenty-second year. There is no 
doubt that his affections were deeply 
engaged (“ J loved her, .Southey i 
almost to madness”). Tha stntc of 
her feelings is much less easy to 
define, but wo do know that she 
married (albeit unhappily) a Mr. 
Todd, just nine days after Coleridge 
wedded Sara Fricker in Si. Mary 
Reddiffe. 

Turning to the second incarnation 
of the Abyssinian mnld,: the trouble 
fot* the casting will doubtless be Sara 
Hutchinson’s ttppealance. She had, 
C6Ier|dgb’s daughter tolls us : 

Fine, long, light brown hair, I think lier 
only beauty, except a fair skin, for her 
features' were plain and contracted, her 
figure dumpy, and devoid of grace and 
dignity.- She was a .plump woman of 
HHte more than five fpot, 

'DierQ is, hqWever, no doubt that 
Coleridge adored her,, and that $be 
was ,pf the greatest help to: him ! in ‘ 
copying out his manuscripts. As for 
her .bmotioqal reactions to .hlni..w e 
kpow.rllttle or nothing, though the 
perusal or her published Tetters does 
Ud t revegl a Very ardent or even a very 
engaging itomperahiept. In fact, the 
~~ tter seems to havo been 


Methuen. £2 15s, 

boro him four children and 
Ihe sorrow of losing BctmkJ 
ha was gallivanting about inGfl 
Even Mr. Yarlott fans ! the p* 
remark that “only after t 
met Sara Hutchinson, m 
1799, did his marring* - 
‘Tall" 1 . •, 

There Is, bcsldet, 
about Mrs. Coleridges ig 
lies;- there are tbe 
s|ic wrote over a P°d9 <* ““"t 

lo Poo\ which cqiti^Kg^ 

unfavourably wilh 
Sara Hutchinson ; WK 


fjie Paradox 
of 

liupassant 

; PAUL IGNOTUS 

Minl i penetrating study of one of 
Lry giants of our time. Great 
given to Moupnssnut as a 
* phenomenon and liis tragic 
£ Into insanity is told with pro- 
d insight and compassion, 
ibis pcrcepiive study ... is reallv 

i .<tome . . ■ exlrcinely cmnpcf- 

.'tnihralling. C. V, W edgwooti. 
Ml of Books. 

■ j refreshing treatment, both of 
^ ill's life and works and ol 

ii society In the late mnetccnih 
wj.' Joint Weightmn. The Observer. 

35/- net 

Baudelaire 

I MARCEL A. RUFF 

Traufeiift/ hy Agnes Kertesz 

farteni/y KMlaliog fact from legend, 
gwd Ruff combines biography and 
taiiy crilieiun in a study or a grem 
litftfnih ceulury French poet. Pub- 
tad In France by Hatler, Paris nnd in 
fc USA. by New York University 
fa. 

25/- net 

[ Literary 

I Origins of 
'^realism 

y dfaMfsilclsm hi Reach Poetry 

| AMNA BALAKIAN 1 

®f intmslfied Interest in the 
E; S j. ? mi sarde movements 
■oWs ednton of Anna Balnkinn’s 
P«.9iHly of the founders of modern 
The author is Professor 
IH7 1 al York University and 
on surreal ism. 
u - s - a - by New 

I.' , 25/- net 
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Sara Hutchinson iw.fj**., 
testimony of Southffl^^ 

' rtisrpondence, inyo®* “J 
sole creator 
marvellous speech 
the Lingo Grande. 
mind that was capaw 6 !^ 

•fissaSSSF* 1 ! 

upon it— the cutter-up. 
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Poetic Justice 


By David Coaftrr 


I.aw and custom concede you [lie right 
l«» measure the human soul. You are 
supposed to exercise this sovereign re- 
doubtable jurisdiction with judgment 
Hnd good sense. Excuse u* while we 
litugh in your faces. The credulity of 
civilized peoples, scholars, administra- 
tors, endows psychiatry with a limitless 
supernatural enlightenment. Your pro- 
lession’s case is awarded the verdict in 
Hdvanec. We hnve no intention of dis- 
cussing here the validity of your science, 
nor the doubtful existence of mental ail- 
ments. But for a hundred pretentious 
pathogenic diagnoses in which a con- 
tusion beLwccn mailer and spirit runs 
wild, for a hundred classification* out of 
which the few usable ones nrc still very 
vague, how numy noble attempts have 
Hccn made to approach the cerebral 
world in which so many of your pri- 
soners live? For instance: for lmw 
many ol' you ure n paranoiac's dreams 
nnd the images which haunt him any- 
thing more than a jumble oi words ? 

Wc will not raise here the question of 
arbitrary confinements; this will save 
you the trouble of making hasty denials. 
But we state categorically that a great 
number of your inmaLes, however mad 


by official definition, arc also arbitrarily 
confined. We protest against any inter- 
ference 'with the Tree development of 
delirium : it is as legitimate, as logical 
as any other sequence of human ideas 
or acts. The repression of antisocial 
reactions is as chimerical as it is 
inacceptablc in principle. All individual 
acts are antisocial. Madmen are above 
all else the individual victims of social 
dictatorship. In the mime of that 
quality of individuality which belongs 
specifically to man, we demand the lib- 
eration of these people convicted of 
sensibility. For we tell you that no 
laws are powerful enough to lock up 
all men who think and act. 

Without stressing the perfectly in- 
spired nature ot the manifestations of 
certain madmen, in so far as we are 
capable of appreciating them, we simply 
affirm that their conception or reality 
is absolutely legitimate, as are all die 
acts which result therefrom. 

Try and remember that tomorrow 
morning during your tour of inspection, 
when, without knowing their language, 
you RBiempt to converse with these 
people over whom you have one single 
advantage: force. 


HY not let a poet speak first 
tXX to this motion: who has 
V V most to tell us of the mean- 

ing of madness, psychiat rists or 
poets ? 

Why not indeed, if we bear in mind 
the fact of the automatic but socially 
sanctioned right (hat the doctors 
assume is theirs, to speak of . Ihe 
nature of niHdness, Ihe right to take 
arbitrary action to ensure that, by 
whatever means, we are restored from 
our madness to our senses — or more 
usually to their senses. 

The pieces quoted above are (tom 
Antonin Artaud's Letter to the Medi- 
cal Directors of Lunatic Asylums, 
written during his prolonged incar- 
ceration (nine years) in these institu- 
tions! Artaud whs a poet whose com- 
mentaries on psychiatry we arc only 
beginning lo appreciate nineteen 
years after his deutn. 

Since that lime a great deal of psy- 
chiatric " progress ’* has been pro- 
claimed, but it is my contention that 
such claims are highly suspect. . Psy- 
chiatry today is becoming more and 
more obviously divided on the issue - 
of what its fundamental aims arc or 
should be. Firstly there is the official, 
established, conventional position that 
is (aught to psychiatrists in training. 
There exist chairs in psychiatry in 
most. countries for this sort of thing, 
although in (crms.pf ordinary schol- 
nrship this pretension lo the uc?de-. 
niic life becomes dearly ludicrous in 
the .worst sense of games-playing. 

“ Academic " psychiatry for the most 
pari consists. in fantastic obsessional 
exercises in categorizing people ink) 
stales of mind or “ disease " that have 
no meaning for the classified, much 
less than for any pejraoh, 

entirely outside the psi’chialiic ganie. 
Nevertheless' these experts without 
expertise are seriously listened to by 
niaily sophisticated people who. in so 
doing. Unknowingly denigiate their 
own Rir more ' genuine' connexion 
with wh<d men are about. 

The other position is certainly a 
minority position in and beyond this 
pseudo -discipline and has strained 
things to the point of calling itself 
an Anii-Psyehialry., In so doing it 
recognizes that most of Ihe defining 
operations -of clinical psychiatry 'are 
little more than a police strategy to 
deal with: socially disturbing non- 
conformism— made sacrosanct and 

apparently unchallengeable : by... its . 
medical 'respecX £l k‘hty., The whdle 
myth of mental illness’’ knd ; 

“ modern - methods of treatment " 
revolves- around this central mystifi- 
cation. To- treat someone labelled 
psyobpLip rnegns, in the crude terms of 
a -great deal of actual psychiatric 
practice; to blast, shock, con. cheat, 
and f" tranquillize ’’ that person out 
Of any incipient realization he miy 
hav^, begun to express. It has now 
been shpwn in convincing djlftil now 
people are invalidated as rqad when 
m fact they start “getting well , 
When they; initiate some spontaneous 
protest-i-or ihvitation lo.other. people 
who hre inhibited at some point snort 

of this; gestu re -. ; ; ! 1 V 

,, In a recont book (Pfycldairy and 
'Anti-Psychiatry. Tn visio’c k f»u biicd- 

liopS).I referred;^ with ’anTinaShamedr 

Jy melodraniatip flourish,' to 
Jihppnici. paifents>. as ilje' ■" sirangled 



i’l;':' ' • 






poets of our Age By this I meant 
that their medical crimes were noth- 
ing more than spontaneous eruptions 
of "self, that shared a common 
origin and hinted :>l a similar disci- 
pline to that which resides at the 
centre of poetry. In an age that wit- 
nesses such apparently disparate and 
contradictory but secretly unified 
events as concrete poetry, Jorg- 
Mayers TypoHlctionen. ihe invention 
of polystyrene resin to keep napalm 
on (he skin of its human targets, the 
suicidal prise de position of R£gls 
Debray, who is going to insist on a 
formalism of madness and of poetry i 
Who, apart from the most mystified 
psychiatrists and critics, will dare 
speak of proper, certified poets and 
luhafics ? 

Unless we fall into the obscene 
position of reducing poetry to some 
sort of noble talent we may now 
have to recognize that poets and mad- 
men are more or less articulate vision- 
aries who relate to the rest of us only 
on the basis of the shocks, gentle sur- 
prises, well-timed withdrawals, simple 
surrenders that the rest of us refuse. 
They are Us in the sense of being 
what we have properly and dutifully 
excreted into those others who are 
Them. Without descending to (he 
level of the banal but obviously cor- 
rect line of argument that today Jesus. 
Christ would end up largnctilised and 
olectro-convulscd on a 28-day deten- 
tion order (Mental Health Act, 19591 
-^after which He would be discharged 
cured or nt least much less trouble- 
some, 1 would ask quite simply how 
can we, 1 each of us, be madder or 
more -poetic or even “ more our-' 
selves •? . •*. -.i "... . v. 

. But this sort of ;<>implisni;. as well as 
beginriing.lo souhd 1 too ridiculously- 
obvious*- must also seem too 'danger- 
ous for our way of living. I reflect 
on a young man of eighteen, already 
on an order of psychiatric detention 
(you get kepi there add messed 
around with by theirt so that they can 
feel (hat they have really helped you), 
who had 1 his order legally intensified 
by a year by eomrtiitiing the follow^- 
iog act; one day in the full view ofk 
bus queue in &• London suburb he- put : 
his; ha rids up the skirt of a girl who 
atobd; before him i in the queue. ’. As' 
he fold me later. he simply wanted to. 
feel the’ questioning 1 and answering 
of her legs. But because every other 
man standing - there! wanted" to do 
precisHY ’ the ' samd ' thing the police 
were.eatlecl'ih and ineviiably the local 
mental hdspiinl reaasiij-ed them that 
be was one of .iMr- -'paUgrila. .-So : 
everyone . fell rtidch betten . Tncy, 
defiping thdmselves' as *' i|s' had.nbt 
wanled what they wahtod lo happep. 
And it. had not. vthere was only, f. 
iymp l um. What sbrl of- poeir^ Is 
thdl and whai , Other sort of . poetry 
is there, than . that. 7. .What olhdr 
poetry than ihat which is the signi-. 
ficant gesture that: lakes a risk ? 

: One- is always teumted by a 
polcmicaJ monienium in thedirection 
q£ the faluous. In the. direction that 
Inyoltes one in staling .excessively' 
obvious truths such as the. fact that 
“clinically ' deranged poets J , like . 
Blake, ? John -Glare, LJOlderlini'- 
Pound, [Rilke, might haye mo A to : 

say. .about- ; the vexper^ntial and • : 
behavioural reality; of. madness: Lhap : 


all the tieatiscs on psychiatry (with 
an uncertain pair of parentheses 
a rou nd rhe psychos na lysis). 

One is less tempted when one con- 
siders in " scientific ” detail docu- 
ments such as the Amelia of 
GiSrard dc Nerval. This poem has, 
usually without admission, infiltrated 
the consciousness of many subse- 
quent poets, but only today, emerg- 
ing from the mythology of psyche- 
delia, do wc begin to grasp, to fondle 
without stilling the heart of this trip 
that transcends the trickery of 
"trips”. If we assume, say, that 
Mick J agger has had a trip and if 
wc went far out enough to suppose 
that this is what he was recently 
tried Tor fof course against all the 
“ facts ” of the case) then his true 
and entirely adequate defence is to 
be found back in the bare faeiualncss 
of a certain day — January 24, 1855, 
in Paris. On this day Nerval paid 
(he market price of his trip, a price 
that seems lo remain remarkably 
constant. On this day he wrote a 
considerate letter lo his aunt, bor- 
rowed seven sous from a friend to 
lodge in a doss house (refusing to 
lake more than his needs), then 
walked lightly clad through the snow 
pasj an Egyptian mummy set up by 
a shopkeeper lo attract custom till 
he reached whal was clearly his desti- 
nation. the house where he could not 
rouse the concierge because, al- 
though admitting to having heard his 
knock, she felt too cold to get up. 
The next morning he is reported to 
have been found dead by two mar- 
ket gardeners, having hung himself 
from a grating by an old apron string 
on spme stone stairs leading to the 
rue de In Tuerie. 

Then, in ihe niid-nincleenth cen- 
tury, the end-point had to be self- 
annihilatory, but need it . be 
that today ? Hnve we had a glimpse 
at the possibility that we need no 
longer hang ourselves up on those 


old apron strings - or at least nut 
precisely those old apron si rings? 

How are we to manage not lo 
get ourselves busted by policemen 
led by alsatians, led by voracious 
Sunday papers, and above all not 
busted by ourselves ? How are we 
lo complete our trips by converting 
them into voyages ? 

For sure without any reliance on 
gurus who we seem to led are 
•' there " without having been here. 
Much more for sure without those 
experts who pretend publicly lo have 
been everywhere without having been 
anywhere al all. For sure we shall 
go nowhere without suffering the bur- 
den of ourselves. All we know about 
this is that this burden has nothing 
to do with psychiatry (although we 
may get pul away because of il), and 
lhat it is not yet poetry. Bui then 
what poetry is not not yet poetry ? 

In a monumental work. Madness 
ami Civilization, Michel Foucault, a 
philosopher, has exploded prevalent 
myths that revolve around the old 
sinister axis that computes out mad- 
ness ns a medical pseudo-fact. Actual 
madness (as distinct from socially 
stigmatized madness) for Foucault is 
nothing less than the desperate rele- 
gation of ourselves to a region of 
apparently human action that would 
with equal apparency reduce us to a 
totally object status. But no one has 
cleared our field of vision so much in < 
this respect as Ronald Laing. who has 
found it possible, within his own 
highly unconventional but highly 
human framework, to tell its simply 
what in any case we should have been 
able long ago to tell ourselves. That 
we, ea*h of us, have a poem to read — 
a poem that is important for us lo 
hear and might he important for 
others. Where do “ psychotic " action 
poems differ from the de-sirucluring 
intention of the ironic exploitation of 
metaphor that defines the best poetry 
that we know ? 


V 
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' Bhic Star Hours. HitjjigaiB Ififl, London. N. 19 
PubliatiQn Outer- nfufivka rue subfact to rcvl bn 

/BEARDSLEY by Brian Reads 
Introduction by.Sir John Rothenstein 

work on Beardsley, by virtue of Its 
original scholarship, the number and range of 
illustrations and the remarkable quality of t|iejr 
. . reproduction fronrorlgingl sources. ' * ’ 

. ; October, 338 pages, SCO Illustrat/Oni—S in colour. 
.12'' x ^gm : Si ■: / y l , : 

MODERN SILVER (THROUGH OUT . 
Tift WOftLD 1880-1967 •. 

by Graham Hughe? 

• A auryay, in taxational In scopai which foJJoyvs the 
'' evolution of modern silver design from Viotorieu 
craft traditions to the sophisticated industrial 
. techniques rif lodsy/. -' }; 

Oqiobet, )2 56 pages. 4§0 illustrations— 12 in colour. 
loy'xezy Sp a's. . 

A/yiLMAIVf ’MORRIS ;AS DESIGNER > j - 
by Ray Watkinson . ", 

William Morris considered from a completely pew 
angle. Every facet of Ills vyork as a designer Is 
represented,, from type fades to stained glass end . 
fashions'. $ • - vV y \ . T '/-'i j • , . . _ • 

October,' tkdppgis, 89 iJiustradpt is— 26 ii) colour. 
$r x8V'f7Q?r' : -|.i 

tmmmmmmmmmmmttmmgmammmmammm 

MQVIE; PAPERBACKS; ... 
edited by lari Gamafon ! !. 

Tfiis-is a now paperback series which will fill the ' 
noed for aplhoritpUye. readable books on . the 
■ dnttpfl.;; j : / ’ ' fi i. ^ *• y \ . l . ... 

Buriue): The Heavies: th? "Films of Jean- Luc , 
Godard ; Stroheim : ail 3t A Vpbst' .. ■ ; * , ; V. 

John Ford : Renoir's Hie ftulpa of the Grime.: 

Fraiqu i ' Laurel a nd . H ardy .si) October. 

' each i 44, pages, 140 J/fusl/ations, 6y x 6\" r 
10s6d {hardbound 21 s)\ 

ALSQ books on design. oo-ordin alio n, Caldor, 
..Gaudlr South American Indian art. Prehistoric art; 

, nsw Hanabopk^'Pobkqt How To Do Its, 

Studjopabrirbacks ;. bobks on weaving, gardening, 
pdaklngi Interior dWlgpi'eqd ‘mpny other subjects. ' 
Wrjte for our autumn catolbgu^. ; 
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Recent fv hd>h\ht‘il : 


Vol. 10 AMERICAN THEATRE 


The Language Of Poet i 


' Mi s- I 


I lii< \ oli i nii' hit* will'? American aclik-vcincnl U> readers on Inn li m’iIis ol ihe 
Atl. in lie. I en erilies iimi scholars liiu'ccollaboraicil lui tliissiiuly id American 
i lieu i re. I'ln* aim is \o provide not one view bui .several, in use dill'crciil 
approaches, in concentrate attention oil imlmduul writers, mi influences, 
on iik-olojjiuil and incinl conditions, on Ihcniiieal idioms mid (lical rival 
hisiorv. 


is n him. whereas 

Lf/* model n liisinr) or for 

V r that matter modern 
English is expected to mean 
post -medieval history or English, 
inudern poetry can now only lie 
contemporary poetry ? The question 
is worth asking because the difference 
of usage points In an essential di [Ter- 
ence between the ails and such other 
social institutions as a country’s poli- 
tical system or its language. The latter 
progress gradually, by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, nuance by nuance. 
But a literary genre proceeds in im- 
mense temporal leaps. Atone moment 
a nation has no recognizable tragic 
drama at all; a short experimental 
period may then follow ; and then, 
suddenly, for some fifty years or so, 
tragedy makes its appen ranee— in 
Athens, London, Paris or New York 
—in it concentration of brilliance be- 
fore it finally fades out in declama- 
tory, plaster-cast imitations. 

A discussion of the degree to which 
modern English and American poetry 
incorporates or resists the current dis- 
ciplines and sciences must begin 
therefore with an identification 
parade. Poetry is being written today 
in the English language. The point 
will not be disputed. But what is 
the dominant “ school " or literary 
movement of which this or t>hat re- 
cent poem is a part ? English Re- 
naissance poetry was followed in or 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century by the poets we now call the 
English Auguvtans, and they in their 
turn were displaced by the Roman- 
tics. The progress of these three 
major movements or styles of Eng- 
lish poetry since the Middle Ages is 
now a matter of history, a common- 
place of The text-books. But what 
school if any has succeeded the 
Romantics V Ench of the three pre- 
ceding niovements— which' must be 
distinguished from the schools with- 
in schools, .such short-lived minor 
groupings as the Victorian 
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Vol. 1 JACOBEAN 
THEATRE 


Each ess;i> is as authoritative us 
it is engrossing .' — English 


Vol. 6 

RESTORATION 

THEATRE 




Vol. 2 

ELIZABETHAN 

POETRY 


1 ■ . ■ sets, out at once to be critical and 
learned . . .goes cheer fur reassurance 
llmt the drama of the period can not 
only he tukeu seriously as literature 
but that it can also be enjoyed.’ 
— Review nj lint! fish Studies 


' Hie volume contains u wealth n( 
discussion by a group of American 
a ii<] English scholars that cnnnol 
fail to interest students and lovers or 
this richest period of English poetry.' 
— The Tunes Literary Supplement. 


Vol. 7 AMERICAN 
POETRY 


» a. - ill : 1 


VoJ. 3 EARLY 
SHAKESPEARE 


‘ ... a .slim nla ting and informative 
collection or essay**, representative of 
the best in contemporary Shake- 
speare Scholarship.’ — Critical 
Quarterly 


' tin in vital ion to American 
poetry ifuit will be in .voinc seductive. 
Those already knowledgeable in this 
vast body of nmtcrial will find tlieir 
appreciation deepened and their 
perceptions refreshed.’ — Critical 
Quarterly 


Vol. 8 LATER 
SHAKESPEARE 


Vol. 4 CONTEMPO- 
RARY THEATRE 


This volume seeks to observe the 
nature of specific, individual achieve- 
ments within the fuller record of 
Shakespeare’s Imc work. 


;* v 
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... the contemporary theatre is 
exposed to scholarly scrutiny und 
brou gin into i rue Pil entry perspective ’ 
— English .Studies. 


Vol. 9 

ELIZABETHAN 

THEATRE 


r t;- b; 


Vol. 5 HAMLET 




' . ■ ..lie would be a very dull soul 
indeed who was not stirred by this 
hook .to n finer und more perceptive 
vision of what happens in Hamlet.' 
— The Times Etiucatlomf Supplement 


’ Volume 9 is one or the most 
valuable collections that have 
appeared in this series, and the 
General Editors desen c special 
thanks both for tlieir " ground- 
plan " and for their choice t>r 
coni ributors .' — The Times UteTurv 
Supplement. ! ’■ 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 


41 Maddox Street, London, W.l 
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Spasmodioi or the Pre-Raphaelites 
(both clearly sub-species of Roman- 
tic poetry)—- lasted for about a cen- 
tury and a half; Wyau to MarvcU, 
Waller to Crab.be, Blake to Swin- 
burne. The consideration, however 
It is imerpreled, suggests that a post- 
Romantic school of poetry in English 
is likely to have begun early in this 
Century and to be still dominant to- 
day. Wc do not write Romantic 
poetry today. 






Canada ■ ■ I ./ 

EARLETOPPINGS,«1. 1*^ 

A book on Ciinudii of, stunning' be tin (y and jiifcrest— ' perhaps : 
the most sumptuous of its kind ever published; I( has a wide- 
ranging text by 17 <iTttefs, as wcll ns 54 j>agcs of photographs 
. .in colour and .^4 pages* in bljtck and white, •. £& g s 

Australian Ocean Racing ■■ v 

5 MURRAY DAVJS 

““ an ftcluvits. bcgilrinings . V. 


J suppose there will : be general 
agrseme.nl tp .this lintel proposition. 
The critical propaganda at. ‘Ezra 
Pound and T. S. Eliot to make, it 
new" carried . conviction because 
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| [hey so clearly had made It new. 
What is. much less dear is the nature 
of ihe oenlral motivating force, if 
indeed there is one. behind or wilhin 
1 Anglo-American poetry of the. Lwen- 
tifcl h century. The word Angus fan 
siioit* up economically and effectively 
the eultit ral basis of the th ree gpnera- 
,tions of English poetry dominated re- 
I spectively.by Dryden, Pope and John- 
: And Runiaiitic performs a 

■ Parallel * function ., for , the series 

■ Wordsworlh -Tennysipn - Swinburne. 
rRomantic.^nyfi In ' unfc’ word ■ What 

i.^tls^P union’s; once^ popular 


l»Y /'. II . litilrson 


.siniiiui frlnjic-lifc .it the end ol llu* 
ciglilccnili ccnluiA on the edge of 
“Gothic". 

The situation is simiiui with mod- 
ern poetry. Although twentieth-cen- 
tury English and Ainerican poetry 
has had its occasional self-conscious 
sub-divisions Georgian. Iniagisl. 
symbolist. C ommunisl. Apocalyptic, 
the Movement, and so oil I here has 
been no general label foi the whole 
corpus of nuuleiTi poetry except mod- 
ern poetry. Unconsciously, it has 
seemed, the whole post- Romantic 
movement ” wants ” to be called 
“modern”. The evidence can be 
found in the titles that critics and 
anthologists of contemporary verse 
have tended tu prefer. It is a remark- 
able fact that the nineteenth ccnlurv 
confined i I self to such titles as The 
Living Poets t>J Lngland (1827). / he 
Poetry of the Period 1 1 870). The Vit - 
t or l an Poets (1876). The Poets and 
Poetry of the Century (1891-97), and 
English Poetry from Blake to Brown- 
ing (1894). The only exceptions 1 
have discovered may legitimately be 
said lo prove the rule: one is a 
French work (Georges Sarrazin’s 
Podte.s muilernes tic TA nglctene 
1885), and there are two collections 
of Scotch verse (The Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel, l85b-57. und Modern 
Scottish Poets. 1880-97). South of 
the Border and norlh of the C hannel 
critics, editors and publishers prefer- 
red nt the lime not to call their con- 
temporary poetry “ modern 


'-^enMeenffe ,of .Wonder V , required 
three* for.)., But ait equivalent' to mi/ 
! ; one ; compressing .. the . whole 1 moy^ 
■ :!v - 1 o t®;(i tjogle sifipificaiu descrip- 

.Uveiabcl, has not;- so/far enVemcd 
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i^ iive Jabcl, has not.'-sol’fpr ejiVeigcd 
. rqr the pbeb^ ipf our own time. - 


The term is avoided with almost 
equal unanimity for the first twenty 
years of this -century — a linguistic 
phenomenon confirming T. S- Eliot's 
dictum in the essay on Dryden (orig- 
inally published in these columns in 
June, 1921) that “the twentieth cen- 
tury is still the nineteenth, although it 
may in time nequire its own charac- 
ter". At any rotu I have only suc- 
ceeded in locating one relcvitni item 
with "modern "in its title during the 
period 1900-20, Ml is an obscure work 
by one A. Machie called ' Nadi nil 
Knowledge in Modern Poetry, 1006,1 
But the tide turned dramatically in 
1921, and three anthologies of puctiy 
published in that year Imve " mod- 
ern" in their titles; there is also a 
critical sludy ffodcrico Olivcro’s 
Studies In Modern Poetry). From 
then on hardly a year seems to have 
P&ssed without the word turning up 
In one title or another, and this cata- 
logue includes several works of real 
distinction such as H. P. Collins's 
Modem Poetry f 1 925)1 Yen ts’s Ox- 
ford Book of Modern i'erxe (19.16) 
Michael Roberts's f-'aher Hook of 
Modem Verse (1936), MacNeice's 
Modem Poetry (1938), Clennlh 
Brooks's Modern Poetrv und the 
Tradition (1939), G. S. Fraser's The 
Modern Writer and his World (1953). 
and Elizabeth Jennings’s Anthology 
of Modern Verse .(1961). A com- 
plete bibliography would not be ap- 
propriate here., though a passing ref- 
erence must also be made id. Modern- 
ist. Poetry 11926), by, Robert Graves 
find Laura' Rldjng..fTo.;bc.a modern- 
ist .was to be more self-consciously 
modern*— too self-consciously mpd- 
env according lo.-Grjivcs and Miss 
Hiding.), . 

What- is the critical significance 
of tbe apparently: lincddsdous repetjr 
‘ lion M modern in the - titles of . 
critical .studies, apd anthologies after 
. 1920? The : question* has* not been 
asked hitherto, so far as I am aware, 
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century printing 

( types of the 
OW Countries 


Modern poetry [ s ^ 
Romantic poetry. ThenaS, 


E minpletc survey of .ill rvpes 
L-J in [lie Low Countries b om 
jjy up to 1501. Profusely illus- 
Esed; nuny ilexes, i.siu. hv 
Ma.-^ v*4- over soopp. in .ill. 
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make poetry speak, When & 
laylor protested fe \ibZ«. 
new poetic diction that hadd 

. h i“ ,° t f . ,h « eighteenth ctHn 
li.sted the following words ^ 
seem to be considered ■ 
poetical nt the present <bj 
hnght. dark. Imh, Ugh, 
dream, hah bred (m^ 
1 he h*t could easily be a 
soft and sweet are obifoas cj 
dales. A " modern" preni!, 
on the other hand. 
the much too emotkaally ^ 
words on Taylor's M Hre, 
example (as a sljtitic «».«, 
Keats’s "To Autumn ’uf*£ 
Hu line’s " Autumn”: 
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Fifty Essays In ISth 
tnd 16th-century 
Bibliography 


jj. SrboUrrer's articles are iiulis- 

S Mc to jU ivlut .ire interested in 
story of the ejrly primed honk, 
in one haiukmne volume: 
llintraicd. nin. by 7 Viit- — jo^pp. 


A touch of cold in 
night— 

I walked abroad, 

And saw* the ruddy mcukoci 
u hedge 

Like a red-faced famw. 

1 did not stop to speak km* 

And round ubout nw ibtv 
stars 

With while faces like (oaB&i 


DIMNIS F. RHODES 

John Argentine, 
Provost of King’s 

An fftir on the life and the librarj 
of i pktumqnc 1 jth-nemur) 
Cuiihndqc srUar. With fromis- 
p«r wd lollotypc pi arcs. yin. b\ 
«ML-40pf>. If J5S 


Minor verse certainly 
t each Ihe last line; Bill that 
not ever have been vrfflf J 
Romantic ; it is as ebatafl 
” modern ” as "Thy bain 
by the winnowing wind" it 
teristically Romantic. The 
the metrics, the : lone of \i 
colloquial syntax, the huma 
of the similes point luffar© 
pornry realities as the 
Romantic pocnr points a«‘ 
them. . 


Henry Bradshaw’s 
Correspondence 
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& W« Holtrop and 
1 A. G. Campbell 
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pociry is still Michael Rot 
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was brought UP ^ flatejuw 
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nt any rate in' 
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Exhibition?. ^ 
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American hal ts -A ,*f 
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j* ,? e Pi'tfloal' ni^af of thtseriavestioa- 
i i/J 11 ? ■: l j '! tb 3t .'Jbo. Wd? Ultimately: . 
.^JdopiedJ'W; the. disiifiguishingi kbc! 1 

I C”S n !5* -I- . ,olf tlle mt irgin as it. were 
^IWfc y ^ t l?V s, * ar ^>* Attempts \to :dfe- 
A^^t^alschool. Augustan 
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but it is one well Worth asking' The 
primary sepse of tnfe word is no doubt 
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'' contemporary V br ‘'recent ", but 
tb etnpHasize the coixtempo ran city of 
s poetry islclearly to imply thfil these 
'poems- arc different from their imme- 
diate predecessor's because they are 
more. up to date, mbre relevant lu 
'our - lwen tic th -century concerns; a 
closer refiectidn of the life .actually 
lived by^their .readers. Romantic 
poetry, thaiighihUlitUy the product of 
the.'sotial forces 1 released In '.the 
French ' Revolution and Its English 
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" Tj 1 '" b ^ i |,1 Jjj* re '" lv « rhylhmicl tension 

»,.c ...i .... r, " P 01 ! 51 »nd enables the reader h, concentrate 


was taken Up by Stephen Spender Tn 
a passage in Poetry Since 1939, which 
is quoted in what seems to me the 
most scholarly, by which I mean the 
best-m formed and the most respon- 
sible, of all the selections of modern 
poetry- -Kenneth Allott’s Penguin 
nimk of Contemporary Verse. Wh n t 
Spender wrote tin I94h) was: 

fhere was a group of poets who 


LINGUISTIC REVOLUTION 


on ihe brilliant conceit. Hans Aarsleff: The Study of Language in England URO-l/tM 

the mn h ;’° Sy 1 h ? S fu,, ' 1,led flir Princeton University iress. London : Oxford University PrJs. 9 £L 

Robert. p^?“^ r^ f tr. TS h{ ‘ d S - because 

hirthe 1930s , A. Aharez’s The New priori^ philosophical, then move, 


Roberts’, performed so MicceNsrully 
fur the 1930s is A. Alvarez’s The New 


Poetry (I9f,2). which was revised and painfully io the a posteriori and 
enlarged by Alvarez, in 1 96ft. But empirical. In England the two 
unlike Roberts - *., the introduction- - a PP rtlstt -'hes to philology meet in a 
achic vcd *. ver v" u l Z r U .V 1 ' 5 0 J 1 ^ , 1 1 Is ■■ exptosr ve " subtitle 1 the epi- year— 178b. It was then that 

“ School n( m-, repuln,lon a* 8 thel is Alvarez s mvnl " Bevond the ^orne Tuoke produced the first 
c.miiol y °at7^d^o r L' mule h r e n y ^M ty Principle U extremely ^l™ of J|is Diversions of Parley 
choosing in tlieir puems innigcry selected ThJ? 3 m ' ldt:i ' n ^ n t r|| ih poetry, and Sir William Jones gave his lee- 
froni machinery, slums and the social bey order the.se matters better, it lure ” On the Hindus " to the Asiatic 
condi i ions which surrounik'd them. . . see ^ 1 )’ 5, ,n America. The 1962 edition Society of Calcutta. Tnuke was in 
Iheir poetry emphasized the eommuniry P rcf, xed poems by John Berryman tee study, marrying philology-, to 
ami’ overwhelmed us it w 0 , by the sense 2 nd R° berl Lowell -who are rein- Philosophy, reducing— to the gra*ti- 
or a communal disease, it searched for u tere* 1 ! by Anne Sexton and Sylvia licalion of the philosophic radicals 


SS’iE!"* 1 ‘ ;UrC in SShiSw nTiT leftist p lalh in 1966-to show us what mod- 
ern poetry in English ought to be. 
These were the English 41 Euro- Low ? 1 " * Li ^ Indies have certain! v 
pcans’’ (notably Spender himself and ^ onlj uued the process initiated by 
W. H. Auden). The American Jou , r ? d °* ^-'lending the range of 
Europeans ", according to Roberts P °, lc . sut ’J«- , cl-mutler. but to a Civ 

are aware of Baudelaire, Corbifere! ? , llc ear ,h cy are rhythmically 

’ iDfnilPvc hr.ua ^Il.iiika. 1 , ia ,. r ., L. 


yearning towards Tooke, while— 
twemy-eight year* earlier- Grimm’s 
Deutsche Grttnmtiiiik had established 
the techniques of hisuirical .study. 

The story is a thrilling one. and 
Professor Aarsleff is well aware of 
ihe relevance of the dramatic clash 
of personalities, the love of the dark 
which could insist that Sartskiii was 
only a Brahmin gibberish concocted 
out of conquering Alexander's Greek, 
that refusal to face the new which 
led Kemble to cry: "Against all 


-- -.* -mu ayiYM pimuauprue raoicais 

natn ill I9W—U1 show us what mod- ~ aM w °rds to the names of sensa- 7C '" 7""*.’ f 

ern poetry in English ought to be. llon ^. laying the foundations of , refusal tc fac « tee new which 
Lowell’s Life .Studies have certainly “ universal grammar”, and exhibit- N 1 Kemble to cry: "Against alt 
continued the process initiated by through language, the fund a- quadkery, and all quacks. I hold Ihe 
lound ol extending the range of mental categories of thought. Jones, old motto— ’War to the knife!’” 
poetic subject-mailer, but to a Cis- on me other hand, was in the field Th*»«» ...... , „ .. 

atlaniic ear they are rhythmically learning Sanskrit, noting its family pagM and f ew 
forniless. prose disguised as verse by *o Ulin and Greek and Llcc’ation of thJ nedETi. Trench’s 


Rimbaud, Laforgue and the later , ” ,l,l “ ! ' a * piuse uisguiseu as verse py „,,, 

Symbolists ", and " turn to Dante , FpmB 11 ml ° 'hori lines. Alva- adumbrating that non-philosophica 
.... /^ -j:i. - ,u ._ rez s suggestion that ” the experimen- study oF language which is mun 


or Cavalcanti more readily than lo 


Milton ", What is implied here ,UI icv,m,, m ,,cn *" cmii «nu me resi 
though it is never actually said Is* never l °ok on in England be- 
Ihat the foreign literatures on which C3USe lhe >' were an essentially Ameri- 
Pound, Eliol and the others battened Ca H J on V' ern " ma y explain our dis- 


tal techniques of Eliol and the rest concerned with evidence than with 
never really look on in Enuland be- theory. “No philologer ", he says, 


k? Q i dcsiccat,0n of tec pedum. Trench's 
n,ca words will serve for the inspiration 
mure which led Ihe British philologists— 


could examine them all three 


functioned for them as a' kind of ^^faction not only with Lowell but 
new .subject-matter. As cultural £, ®. wllh tht- much applauded Sylvia 
tourists from China to Peru— and mt “’ 
temporally from Propertius to the * * * 

English Jacobeans via "The Sea- 

farer " and the Provencal lyric— they 1 he p " el whose i s P iril presided over 

are the poetic expression of a char- Roberts s collection was of course 
acteristic by-product of modern Auden, who combined the Eng- 
capitalism. The sketches and nick- fish "with the “ European "virtues— 

J2Sj s : av n e broL, 8 ht home from at least in his earlier collections. Tc 
their travels are not accuiate or Alvarez however he ic th<» i 

’uC al ~ the \ ^d ?° ns,<i f rable Leader of modern poetry, at lirs> 

Lufiy m making themselves under- combining "an extraordinary lech 
stood by the natives but they are at nical skill in traditional forms with 
least sympathetically symptomatic of an extraordinary feci for the ntosi 
a psychic malaise in the travellers. contemporary of con temporary 


j a „ .wmirtiiy nmeii- ■ uirm uu mice 

can concern “ may explain our dis- (meaning the " classical" trilogy) 

satisfaction no* only with Lowell but “ without believing them to have 
di i W ilh much applauded Sylvia sprung from sonic common source, 
“lath. which, penhaps, no longer exists”. 

, # t Revolutionary words. 

»pi • . . . But the revolution was long 

The poet whose spirit presided over delayed in England, owing to the dead 
Roberts «ll«iion was of course weight of Tooke* authority. It was 
AlKle", who combined the - Eng- left to Ihe German philologists, in- 
, w, ! h " European " virtues eluding Grimm. Bopp and Schlegel, 
at lea.M in his earlier collections. To lo pursue the implications of Jones’s 
Alvarez, however, he is the Lost words and create that comparative 


Leader of modern poetry, at first study 


languages which — un- 


euUy m making themselves under- combining "an extraordinary lech- 
stood by the natives but they are at nical skill in traditional forms with 
least sympathetically symplpmatic of an extraordinary feel for the most 
a psychic malaise in the travellers. contemporary of con temporary 

k lu ultimately proving too 
skilful, so that his " example cu- 
The “ English " poet, on Ihe olher ; vhol f n™nn of poet- 

hand, is a cultural slay-al-home. cU ‘' *“ 1, ’ bc 

Roberts Lells us ihil such a poet lakes modern”. ' li is' these poeMm 


bemused by the need lo justify a logo- 
poeic deity and an historical TOWer of 
Babel — led to laws based on evidence 
instead of theories based on wishful 
thinking. When England, very 
belatedly, entered the world that 


once the Germans had shown them 
the true way-- -to wave a Hag over 
the New English Dictionary, "the 
love of our own language, what is it 
In fact but the love of our country 
expressing itself in one particular 
direction 7 ” Professor Aarslelfs 
book is a warm one and a very wel- 
come and human contribution* io an 
insufficiently known branch of the 
history of ideas. 

The three latest volumes in the 
excellent series " Petite Bibliothequc 
Payol” published by Payot. Paris, 
are Albert Datum's Tableau de la 
langtte frnn^nise (295pp., 6fr.), 

Lucien Sebag's Marxism e et sintc- 
htalistne ,264pp. , 4,80 fr.), and 

Marcel Mauss’s Af untie/ d'ethno • 
graphic (259pp. ! 4,S0fr.). 


the language as he finds it, " develop- 
ing the implications of its idioms, 
metaphors, and symbols " and aiming 
all the time at " an iutensiAcation of 
qualities inherent in Ihe English lan- 
guage, itself". Pul in such limited 
terms the “ English " poet of today 
does nol .appear . to be more 
1 modern " in the wider sense of the 
wore! than his Victorian predecessors. 
Housman, for example, despite his 
vulgarities and sentimentalities, did 
surely develop some of the qualities 
inherent in English. Grnvcs himself 
put the Issue rather differently in 
Modernist Poetry: 

The trend of modern poetry is towards 
treating lioclry like a sensitive suhqance 


nevertheless who constitute most of 
The New Poetry of Alvarez's antho- 
logy. The fact that he allows so 
many pages lo the poets pooh- 
poohed in . his Introduction — D j. 
Enright, Donald Davie, Philip Lnr- 
kiri, Kingsley Amis, John Wain and 
Charles Tomlinson among others— 
is in blatant contradiction to his 
whole thesis. 1 suspect I ha I the gen- 
tility principle is a. red herring. In so 
far as modern poetry has its special 
social basis ii is the expression of ihe 
deems# intellectual, who when not 
writing or reading poetry is in muni- 
cipal government, a university lec- 
turer or an ulliciul of the. C oal Board. 
Thf use of the .same idiom by 


treating poetry like a sensitive suhqance usc tee .same idiom by 

which should lie allowed to crystallize by poetasters as welf as poets will not •' 
Itself ruther (bun poured into prepared surprise anyone Who Is familiar with 
moulds . . . Modern poets are groping English literary history ; most of * 
for sonic principle or self-determination Pope’s Dunces u^cd the same AuaUS- 
lo he applied to the making or the poem mn idiom as Piwc hinrolf ■ the ‘ 

the most powerful movements towards L.^ r A°.,T ht:n P onaId D ® vie « lves ; i 
this end. Bui too often it means not l,u P r ° 0a ™f »s an example of the 7. 
Jqcal government but complete iaissrz- poeficdictton fashionable m Our oWn ; : 
hire, it licence ip metrical anhrchy jb* b e ' is not Til ■ ftci * depJoripg 

stead of a harmonious enjoyment ^ of Auden’s* ;use of- (he word in " bdver ■ 
liberty. ••••:' J937- , ‘*. !-•• - . ;; 

■The prosodic anarchists that • V ' V wiihout'.' ■. • ‘ 

Graves has in mirtd here are prespm- ( s te fi imnijnse improbable atlas, 
ably all “Europeans", though ho t)avie would nol he the considerable ■' 
proceeds to illustrate his , point by poet, he: is if he had not himself " 

???■£•? «*p Ur ® 00 S 1 ^ °- Ha . rt begun by assimilating A ijden's- poetic • . 

Cranes’, Passage . A better example f. 1 . T [”'■ .- 

of harmonious liberty miaht be "On ?i c !?? * rehd * fj 



of harmonious liberty might be "On 
PortenLs ”, a poem of Graves’s own 
middle period that Roberts included 
in The Faber Book. • . 

ff strange things happen where she is, (8) 
So that men say ihat graves open (7+1) 


in modern , poetry. “ English ’’ and j : 

“ European can be. traced buck to ! ;• 
Auden’s shorter early poems, T. S. 

Eliol mice described Dryden 1 as the..'; . 
-last poet to write with the whole of. * 
the English language,; . the comment J ; 


ou uihi men say i not graves open (7 T y ~.. B 

And the dead walk, or (hat futurity (10) is equally Applicable to Auden, It .is 5 
Becomes a womb and the nnoom are r ' _ ... ■ ,u... ■ . 


Being toilrblllipns In Time 1 , made (8) • w 

By the strong pulling rdf her bladetl o^fi poetic vocabulary, was mucb'.,!- 
. mind fiO)'. 'more .limited pndn njore self- ■ 
Through ihat ever-reluctaiU element, conscious . ■ -Nip. ; doubt Eliot -is 1; 

; (10) greater j poei but Audeh’s inilu- .:*■ 

.1 have indicated the number 'of ence has been far more extensive be r j' 1 
syllables per line in' the brackets, the tause hjs ben poems •rbflcct, however . 
plus' sign being for a feminine end- superficially, the. whole of our modern ;i 
mg. The lines are nil approximately world-including ; all the. social . 
fambic, and the shorter fines have sciences d^d disciplines. : from p^-.. 


uurmaiiy oe unsiru-^cu jjuauiw— ™ 

retain the overall decasyllabic metp- ^poebe *■ 

cal pattern. This slowing down is folldwere . .• 

especially marked in the crucial sixth supposed to .have said to Degos) , 
line (Wbfch rhymes with ’.’shed” in •. 

' the decasyllabic fourth Iine)-pre* is ntade out ^ ' u 

!Sf b word ? , !Su«om ^ a al mxt ".'c?eMe ,in their. poems Ihe illusion of / 


, The Antiquity of tjie Art of Painting 
by Felix da Costa ’ 5 ; ~ 

Introduction and Notos by George Kubler 

This contemporary discussion of ihe legal and sociological prob- 
lems faced by 1 17th-cenlufy European -artists reviews the entire 
. Wstory of prUo lhatqimp and remains the only extended source 
on the hlalofy of 17th-century Portuguese painting, in facsimile' 
and annotated translation. . . 


Gutenberg and the Master of the 

Playing Cards. . . ; 

t bjr’Wejliiiiit '.it:eh.^eriiiTH&upt : . ' ; ; v 

/Art odd, and. axcasdlngly ; rare sqt oL p.ldylpg bards . may jlnk 
Gqlanbei'g to lhe lnydnuon. of copper engrayjng. the only princi- 
ple /of jllMsiralive raprodudtiprj used for, centuries and sliM a 
major part of. Jha printing process; By Corpp^ring cards made by 
.the earliest known copper engraver, the so-called Master of the 
Playing Cards, with Gutenberg's inanuacripls, the author pre- 
sanja Impressive evidence .(hai Quienperg'e oreativa dream went 
beyond the Invention of prihtirig ; with movabld typq tb the devel- 
opment of |fip' mechanic a l;rheans ; bf ’ reproducing ■ i Humiliated 
manuscripts, .^S HluslreUons ' i05s 


ltal(an ArchItecture, t750-1914 . 

by^Garroil'L; V. Meeks 

Wilh tee sams aqnsltiylly, scholarship, and scope that mads The 
■Railroad \ Station a rriilestona ■ in architectural history, Carroll 
P^ced^a definitive survey of Italian architecture 
classified the archlteclural systems and 
discussed outstanding, examples of each. 274 Illustrations 

; • isos. 

..Yp!e University Pres? New Haven and London 
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BEDSIDE MANNERS 

«« J Mark Hudson ; Dcnwji «■/ Patients. A relationship examined. 159pp. Hodder and Stoughton ^ 


bmks from Itewnes and 
Country Life . . . 


THE 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY JULY 


1967 


SAILOR ON HORSEBACK 


Lionel Dawson 


The author hot combined thirty years os o novel officer w»tho Fteet Street career. 
He spent many years as Hunting Correspondent (o the Dor/y refsgropn ooa n 
ertremciy weft-known tfiraugdaut the world of the ' hone T/i»s renwirfcoWe on to- 
biography cannot fail to amuse and interest the many hundreds of people whom he 
lias met in his long f/fe and the many thousands of people who know him or of nlni 
As the /Marquess of Exeter soys iri his foreword, “ there >s a» enjoyable time uejore 
(he readers of this book 

142 pages, i 2 page s of photographs {Country Life) 30s 


‘SHERIDAN OFSUNNINGDALE* 

my fifty-six years as a caddie-master 

James Sheridan 

Foreword by Gerald Micfclem 

This Is die first book ever written by o Co ddie -Master, The autllor has been at 
Sunnlngdale Golf Club for most of his working life and he has met. talked with and 
been a friend of very many famous people. T/ifs Is not one of the golf books that set 
out to teach (he reader how to clay the game, bat every golfer will know far more 
about the game by the time he has read this fascinating personal history spanning 
mom than half a century. 

1 60 pages , 16 pages of photographs (Country Life) 30s 


HOUSE OF LOVE: 

Life in a Vietnamese Hospital 


Susan Terry __ 

For one memorable year Susorr Terry worked with an Australian medical team of 


civilian specialists in Long Xuyon Hospital on the Mekong Delia and met Life In the 
Raw She reports on the Viet Cong, on children, on anguish, on Americans, on 
Buddhists, on happiness, on fascinating facets of everyday life, and on People. She 
writes of lives transformed by the surgeon's knife, of Ignorance, fear and death, and 
of a wonderland of human emotion. Perhaps unwittingly. Sister Susan Terry of so 
reveals herself: young, fresh, and nice to know. Here is something of truth out of 
Vietnam. 

224 pages. Illustrated (Newnes) 30s. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 

Newnes • Country Life 

TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


a m over we 

world 


wen and women who worts with books agree that an 
unrivalled source oj information about the British 
Book Trade and, everything that happens in it is 


; Organ OF the booh ..traDEi-: 


'.’•jtw.n sii 


Mayor: 


the WORKERS’ CHURCH 

The Churches anti the Labour Movement. 414pp. Independent Press. 


Ai a lime when [here lias been cun* 
side ruble discussion bolh among the 
public and the medical profession 
a boil l 4 he future role uf the general 
practitioner the publication of the 
laic Dr. Hudson's book is opportune. 
A young, intelligent and experienced 
practitioner has here put together hi* 
ideas of how communication not only 
between patient and doctor hut also 
between doctors themselves can best 
be improved. Too often, even now. 
the training of young doctors is 
orientated towards the methods of 
the leaching hospital, an institution 
with which most of these young doc- 
tors will have lilt'le direct contact 
for the rest of their lives. Hut Dr. 
Hudson is surely rather harsh in his 
judgment of medical, consultants: 
many, if not most, ol these are hi 
now fur removed in their manner 
from their aiitocratie and dictatorial 
forebears. When discussing the train- 
ing of doctors Dr. Hudson puts lor* 
ward a reasoned and sensible plea 
for u change in the methods of medi- 
cal education, so that a greater syn- 
thesis enn he made of Hie teaching in 
i he ward, in the laboratory and in 
the I eel u re room, both for the pre- 
clinical and clinical subjects, than has 
been possible in the past. Some medi- 
cal schools have gone sonic way 
towards adopting this method, and 
it seems likely that the idea will 
spread as more medical schools are 
opened. _ , 

In some ways, as Dr. Hudson 
points out, doctors now have an un- 
fortunate training *. at the age of six- 
teen they arc remorselessly tumbled 
into science, and the humanities play 
no further part in their formal educa- 


tion Thi-» / hound to have narrow, 
limit inii elFoci mi the minds ol main, 
something which U likely to become 
more marked as medicine becomes 
increasingly technological. Dr. Hod- 
soil draws a significant distinction be- 
tween the professional and the vet* 
dinars approach to patients: the 

latter can often result from an almost 
inhuman approach of teachers to the 
patients under their care. l inked 
with this veterinary approach Ur. 
Ilodson shows dial it has been asso- 
ciated in the past with the disastrous 
fail uic of doctors to listen for evi- 
dence of psychological, as opposed 
to physical, disturbance. It is 
easy, lie says. to miss the 
psychological cause of much phy- 
sical disease. A patient will often 
complain of some relatively un- 
important physical condition when 
he really needs treatment for some 
profound psychological problem, 
although, as he says, “certainly the 
more sophisticated patient these 
days is less likely to demand a Ionic, 
and more inclined to admit to. say. 
depression or domestic problems 
Listening to patients can be better 
than prescribing fm them, but 
often, under the levins of National 
Health Service finance, it may be 
more satisfactory fot the doctor to 
continue '* repeal ” prescribing and 
thus keep a patient content and well 
rather than to have to see them many 
limes because they arc dissatisfied by 
not having their placebo medicines 
repeated fot them almost as a 
routine. When patients arc elderly 
and near to their deaths Or. Hudson 
again emphasizes the need to Meat 


vhom wnh kindness and 

that their often slendeA’J 
is.dny can be maintained f 0 ,j 

as possible. 

Medicine is not an exactor n 
sc knee; this ]S surely often rf 

son vvhv Urn o uu.u* .“"Hi 


hm our! the Labour Move- Archbishop l c tuple did not succeed 
* ■ -rrthablv the best title that in swinging the ( hutch ol England 


. probably the best m e 

iinlv a small idea 


A. but iu? ws ^ 


sou why \he avers* ^ 
does not always seen, lobe* 
u>ry m court, fc h difficult 
honest doctor to be dogma,* 
knows that the unexpected 


Unfits scope or of the coni pi ex - 
; f the material with wtnch jc hud 


in swinging the Chinch ol England 
towards the Left, and the Anglo* 
C at holies working in the slums, even 
if they were covertly admired, and 


Hr Miv.tr it.:. .hi u i " °' v ’ * m inwiiuy inmnuun anu 

F& /S' ^ “"«** ins survey. He k» 


organization that successfully welded 
Christian sympathizers and ’workers 
into a single coherent group. 

All this is quite clear in Dr. 
Mayor’s brilliantly thorough and 


't "T 


middle-aged mother who. bav r > 
cess fully brought up h« J 
family, finds herself again «u 
almost by mistake. It K ^ 
of women who often seek ahu: 


ri,tianity should be on the 
the workers. I was 
L h John Bali's rebellion. 
Jvotk of the Lollards, in 

tb rebellion in Norfolk, and it 

JL£inly an idea that played a 
EEai. nart in the Puritan Re- 


y ' v u. no ri n me ruriwii ivc- 

f°" thc E«W ° h f Church was all 

I s ;i nP- , 'hng_to them. Dr. 1®^^ side of the Establish- 


li; ,s Sl,mc «"* and « the uf! ™JV'd taen "ever since 
gloomy words to say fig with its idea of “ Ihe 

dependence on turbiluwe, ^ , he JiJfC jt Had recog- 


in ter vene in the General Strike, but 
even if he was not quite so isolated 
as Cardinal Manning in a similar 
effort during the Duck Strike, he must 
have known that the cheers were not 
being echoed throughout the churches 
when he opened his post on the next 
few mornings. 

But what Dr. Mayor means with 
his use of the word “ Churches " is 
tHal it was out of Christianity that 
Trade Unions, the Labour Move- 
ment, and ultimately the Lubour 
Government, all came. That is true. 
At no stage in the development of 


often be traced io maiaVffig^f <nt ,, !et ; anilv had something *hc Movement was everyone who 
kindness in a hospital, L conditions of trade helped it a socialist. What drew 

claims, with some WfintaWl 1 of labourers. Christians irito the work was funda- 
- ■ ^.utmaixe mentally compassion of the kind that 


to assess the work done by indivi- 
duals. as well as by the constantly 
proliferating societies for particular 
objects. He has done all this, and 
out of the amorphous mass of mate- 
rial he has produced what is at once 
a fascinating record and a valuable 
contribution to sociological study. 

Reading it, and being confronted 
again and again with people who 
from deeply Christian convictions 
helped forward the Labour Move- 
ment, and who yet for the most part 
lacked official support, and some- 
limes indeed received official oppo- 
sition, it is impossible not to wonder 
if the radical theologians may not 


Claims, wnn vmuiuiwr 0 f labourers. 


now be mistaken in thinking that 
“the drift from Ihe Churches” is 


due to an outworn traditionalism. It 


about I something they saw in Christ. In their economic 

is par - 1 0f Dr a a r mi^d ^ ,eWS S^ ys oC the ChuAw m orginiSd 

PTob!^- ^ io ^ pcno<i K 4 • ^ bag. s pnte, foUowiiig Christian communities to observe the 

and s0,ne were - M ' WCrC C J} muan Socialists, social content of the Faith. The radi- 

Thi^ • Timfhni? f!n and they had every kind of some were near Marxists, some like cals seem obsessed with theology of 

This little DOKCMNirJlflAWn* j , Chesterton had their own iwnlinr t.s.j ^ 


ming. or for the tratmciHcf nTnn,n "' 

xion. tiredness and antiity. 

This little boot nn he rrJ»»» < 
profit by nil doctors uif (j A<c j®oliiical araliafron. . 

ihe public who J T SL m were v’e^ 


or who arc. in somt^ frij; 
ted at the relationship »Vik 1 
developed betsveen theHcv 
themselves. It is a pilyihtt>;« 
hits been prepared. 


ifi il affiliation. ' Chesterton hRd their own peculiar 

Ania the Tolpuddle martyrs, to brand of reform, but unquestionably 
JL he refers in passing, were very «pme, even of the slum clergy, voted 
lical of another aspect of the com- Conservative. Some like Temple 
viy. Five of the marryrs were joined the Labour Party, but others, 
Ms. but the Methodist Church ev en when, they voted Labour, did 
5 unconcerned for Ihem, and that nol. There was never an over-all 


MAGNETIC PERSONALITY 

D. M. Walmsley : Anton Mesmer. 192pp. Robert Hale. 25s. 


.tuiitii A ft'Miiei i*. :■ well dueunienlcd 
biography wriuen by u duclor long 
interested in the therapeutic use of 
hypnotism. It displays him us a bril- 
liant. learned, dillicult and lively- 
minded intellectual, exercised in a 
number of different disciplines- -law, 
astronomy, logic, mathematics ami 


Body " postulated that there was 
indeed such an influence, suggested 
that it had something lo do with 
Newton's brilliant, satisfying and 
still rather .startling discovery of 
gravitation, and linked borti with 
the force that animates living bodies, 
a force which indeed he originally 


Curtesinn philosophy among others ' intended lo call** ant mal gravitation i . 
—before he qualified in medicine at The final choice ol animal mapne- 
the University of Vienna, one of the Asm * ultimately destroyed the whole 


the University of Vienna, one or inc 
most advanced centres of the time. 
It dispels the spiced smell of charla- 
tanism. that has clang to his name 
ever since he was popularly and 
unjustly lumped together with 
Cagiiostro, and makes, it pluin that 
he waj* a man of scientific . inte- 
grity and ; methodical Iraipvng. 
What emerges niost .vividly ..of 
all Is that he was a man. dominated 
by u theory ; a Lheory elegant, com- 
pact and symmetrical as the webs of 
spiders dosed with lysergic acid, n 
theory so neat. *o much up to the 
current dale, so scientifically gripped 


mythology of his healing. By 
the time the last of the many com- 
missions of inquiry set up fin accord- 
ance with his especial request, to 
exnmine his claims and those of his 
French follower Dr. DT.xlon! made 
its report, more with, known about 
ihe nature of magnetism proper, and 
the most careful, conscientious and 
objective investigations and experi- 
ments could only demonstrate that 
“ no substance either electrical or 
mognclienl " was Involved in mes- 
meric treatment. Professional jeal- 
ousy and the yas^solf-protcvtivc sloth 


in Newton's fashionable min*l-forgcd that resents unfamiliar notions were 
manacles, that its originator . could against Mesmer from the first, and I the 
not so much us imagine the possl- trouble nhout the able committee 
' headed by.-' Beniamin- Franklin was 

iVtnl It lllliL ”'lk i.i' I'Viimino the 


medicine since MesmwsV: 
lining the contributions. i< 
F.sdaiic and’ Braid to W 
sketching the work of « 

school, of Charcot and o 

claims that the prpvwo»g 
Russian research tn hypuM 
extrasensory perception 
a purely physical npncy d 
cation not dissimilar v> 
magnetic * fluid . 
innately 

Vasilicv of the Umngriy 
elm logy Laboratory o 
carded his original hi 
telepathy «w »" m 
phenomenon, concluding 
activated by “ 
nr by a factor ns yd 
sent in the nwh« awS 
the brain". • 

Dr. Walmsley s vsm 
background of 

enough .'r hcrc jSSSi 1 

anil medicine w J c '’ i|i -- ^ 

not altogether 

eral 


ninwncerned for Ihem, and that 
i of situation persisted, Many, 
i ti, probably most- of Ihe early 
it onion leaders came from the 
pita, with Methodists making a 
jf large contribution, but (be 
ns as organized bodies re- 
mtntubled but aloof. Even 


an academic kind, domythologizing 
and the like, but could the primary 
cause of our troubles be that for 
generations past the Christian doc- 
trine of man has been overlooked ? 
Dr. Mayor’s book might prompt 
some fresh thinking. 


T. de C. A PANTHEIST ? 

Henri de Lubac : 27k? Religion qf Teilhard de Chardin. Translated by 
Reni Hague. 380pp. Collins. £2 2s. 


A writer 

of 

astonishing 

originality 


Ren* Hague. 380pp. Collins 

It used to be said that the best Homer 
was Homer's, and after that Pope's ; 
and even though the best Teilhard 
is Teilhard’s, for the next decade or 


but a deeply religious man possessed 
of a strong mystical sense. For this 
purpose he relies largely upon Le 
Milieu divln. All that is essential in 


two at any rate the next best is likely Teilhard’s thought can indeed be 
to be Pfcre Lubac’s. The Lwo main found in this work and in The Phe- 


VHUCffMLEs DAMS 
dLr hnbnk 


bility that the startling significant 
data on which he had based it. might 
be interpreted otherwise. 

He knew - that his cures were 
genuine. He was convinced (hat they 
were neither magical nor miraculous. 
He worked oui.an ingenious 1 explana- 
tion- ,Eor them trt .accordance .\ylth 
. con lempora ry : sc ie n t inc preoccu pa- 
7 tidhs;and so defended it that when M 
foundered on a semantic point the 
cures thetriseWes .sank’ info 'hear 
oblivion in »n occultist morass.- m 


were some of 


thal .il was asked to examine Ihe 
fancy dress formulas in which his 
data were clothed rather Hum (he » 'P 1 ! 5 *"" ^ r | e ' n | 
data themselves: t ““ofumc 

The notion of “ a universal I fluid . P“ p ( i; stlll ’n Wb*.^ 
pervading thfc universe", » “ fluid * u 0 a .prtJit*Jj 

Which can be Stored, transported . P *"” 1 ^riptiofl. 0 ^, 
from place to pliiec, and transmitted n Mo»ri WftJ 
by 4k tiled huma.fis to anim .tc and • w* J “ffi.apd.jA 
inanimate objects tx close .10 the Poly- vci ry « »8 ^ MesBK* ^ 
riesian coricepl of niana. numinous , know ebss 


were some m «•* r 
nv.it Icians. 

of the eighteenlht^Lfi 



to be Pfcre Lnbac’s. The Lwo main 
works upon which Teilhard's fame 
rests have a directness and a fresh- 
ness which no commentary can 
supply; but where exposition is 
needed, no one, is better qualified than 
Pfcre Lubac to provide it. Prench to 
the core, as Teilhard was, trained in 
ihe same stern school of a Jesuit’s 
formation, his, close friend for thirty 
years, who Has passed through the 
same cloud of suspicion of his ortho- 
doxy, he more than any other must 
bo the man whom Teilhard would 
have wished to vindicate him in the 
eyes of his fellnw-CathoUcs ; and he 
has performed the office of a friend 
with o gentleness and patience match- 
ing his erudition. ' 


found in this work and in The Phe- 
nomenon of Man. These are the 
poles', of his thinking, the one as 
religious as the other is scientific, 
and the rest is derivative or repetitive. 

One of the main charges against 
Teilhard is panthej&m, and this will 
serve as well as any other as an 
example of Pfcre Lubac’s methods. 
The charge arises from the funda- 
mental ’ part played in Teilhard's 
thinking by the Pauline doctrine of 
"God alj in all”; and as early as 
1917 he wrote, “ More than one of 
those who see me will shake their 
heads, and accuse me of worship- 
ping nature ", Pi re Lubac notes that 
he frequently condemned pantheism, 


r the tignreenHi"T 
a teaching 

express surprise J 


pervading thfc universe ", n “ fluid 


% , Us preseiii •Utivii ofTTcm' , 

?■: 1 (arid Vibiv$\ twicoMai prtioj that : reliability arid ■ cures themselves . sank' 

: ; ■ , "V;/ ■ '--i'' ■ ' »• -V ■'■■•■'•■'zri f - ^oblivion id »jt occult ist I 

, j^abiUty : ^071, Ac: . hamuy.. i.the -eta ..has m own 

bibliapaplier tie journal offer s m‘ek by W (tcWi 

■; ; cumulations otjie >!!,<: .complete S' n u Tal, l rtu«f?and' po 

' - fist o f B ritish - bo ohs as' ih ay r a Le -p ti lifts t : this ■ , *mislia4irife v cori)pptef)dtotYi!i 

• ^-totalling . wfiK . pages , w , a yaitr— for \ m , ;; 7^on for' the term/ 



ing his erudition. • but usually with some qualifying 

Exposltloh needed, not priniarily phrase— ancient, common, Hindu, 
to elucidate The meaning of Teil- humanitarian, materialist, ftfld so on. 
hard’s thought, save Jit relation to the Save in a very few passages, he 
mysterious concept of the Omega- never condemns the unqualified 
point to which all things converge, word 1 Itself, and he believes 
but to free him from the charge of ithat “ the pantheist .tendency 
heresy wbicfii prevented the publics- | j- g0 ' Universal aqd SO .'persistent (hat ; 
tloo of his theological works during it must ' have in it i. SquI . of 
his lifetime and has occasionally T^turally ;.; Chp’stian truth that 
assailed his reputation since his We must' baptize " The “ Christian 


Some Major Autumn Titles 

A NeW Catechism 


The eagerly-awaited translation of the Dutch Catechism t Dutch sales 


750,000;. 


October 


The Church HANS KONG 

llis most imporiiint work yet. Winn 

The Community Witness 

HAMISH SWANSTON 

An exciting study of Lhe origin of the Gospels. C 

Church & Mission in Modern 
Africa Adrian Hastings 


Winter app. 50 j 


October 


The most important study of a crucial topic for many years. 

October 


Introduction to the Bible 

PIERRE GRELOT 

A non- technical introduction, with full apparatus, following, as far as 
possible, the order in which the books of the Bible were written. 

November 63 J 

Divorce and Re-Marriage 

VICTOR J. POSPISHIL 

Towards a new Catholic understanding, of the powers to bind and 
loose. October 3lh 


Commentary on the Documents 

of Vatican II VOL. 1: ED. EL VORGRIMLER 

First of a major 5-volume theological commentary. November 

Recent Successes 


The Future of Belief 

LESLIE DEWART 


God is With Us 

LADISLAUS BOROS 


The Land of the Bible 

YOHANAN AHARONI .. 


34 map 's 


Theology of Revelation 


GABRIEL MORAN 


The Grave of God 

ROBERT ADOLFS 


.'Compass' \3s6d. 

Rums & Oates 


Biology and Personality 

Edited by 1. T. RAMSEY 

Docs human personal tty differ, except In its greater complexity, from 
that of animals such as rats and monkeys r This book originates from a 
venture, jointly undertaken by several specialists, to answer such questions. 

jos. ml 

Wittgenstein : Lectures 
and Conversations 1 

on Aesthetics, Psychology and Religiaus’Beliof 

Edited by CYRIL BARRETT 

The volume has been compiled from notes taken during Wittgenstein's . 
lectures on acsdtcrics (delivered in 1938 ) by Rush Rees, Yorick Smythics 


Jransf 0nnalion 

.Man *rw 


assailed his reputation since ms we must bapnie’-. ; ide uiristian 
death, It was a charge that Teilhard pantheism ” Vyblch resulted is; 


riesian coricepl 0 1 
iffipcrkonal energy 




,30s. 

-i 


tl IV Abviously «P'f l ,™ “ol » s 

t. since it crops .which w® 5 ;-*.! ftiM 


nawrelof IbingL .TViepresent add c- < 9*1^ Thul at the 1 in parts' ol 

tw* knd!^fee^backv’v:^ J recent pn lhe develripmcnt of -psychological aocie. , c/ .,yp- 

reassiop fof’Lhtt- ; ternv" cofttpleX.^,’/- it ■,«%. iv . .. 


BTS / 


felt keenly; for be was a devout 
Catholic with a particularly strong 
sense of the Eucharistic presence or 
Christ; and his submission to his 
superiors irt !h c measure °f his belief 
is the divine ordering of the 
Churth.' P *re Lubac has no great 
difficulty .: ' ' In vindicating ms 
fidelity 10 Catholic doctrine; but 
be .shows how .a wrong empha- 
sis Vbere, ia failure :to. . qualify 
thwe, an exceptional use . 


language, in one 

knowledge 1 pi the nidet 
: logical controversy in ai 
rise to,. the suspicions, ' 
another TV well in the m 


Paradox and ffiscovery 

CcteW 4). JOHN W1SD°M ■ . 

is ordinarily meant by pantheism *’, . tn these essays ; it is submitted that questions which neither further. , 
because of. the emphasis laid by Teil- : observation and experience tor yet further tliought Will settle may yet 
hard on preserving the- personal: The- .. n r ^ent real problems and 'eVen problems ai to matters of fncr. • . • ' 

question then arises V/hether Teilhard .. r 1 -j ■ tss. $d. im • 

^ Explanation and. Human Action 

would seeing in. -.England. -In the . . ^ jptj . . < • 1 

eidueenih century, and not m use in A. TS. LUUL.rt , i ' . "/•- 

French dven^ as; Ifite .as 1830. This . Hit auq action is 1 to be explained bv seeing t^am' action b i nifimtik«a to . 
allows some latitude _ In' Us- use, • but , • ‘ occompb'sb ' a 't^ or achieve a goal. Such etolsjnation is: finnid in the 
Pbfe Lubac leaves the impression that ’’ paitjapar ense, aud tot by, referenda to general theories. ' Cmisequcntly 


Lv'5'- 
• : .*■ '**••**■ # 


: / Mptiotvof 80s. post H <* any Mress /■ ' TRANSFERABLE 

.■JtECmSAL HOQXS, m PAINT. ■ PUBUS/rtiftS: mofftwrioiis .H5n Have b«rt .apparCal , 

• - j.- r\ ‘ - /•: ' ADORLSSES, etc. r. hi., n ; mn j Zafw»r. Lhrief outline . Q e matarts.' 1 . 


tANSFERA^EgI^prfg^i|: ,^?gSS!±«^S' • Philosophy, Politics andSaciety 

y..G, runoM. 

:. diseases 'of ,ndinials j Vernal dox?is ! shown to be unassailable. • bletn/ , to* 1 'bebj* ' ' 'As' '.tfiria- .papers show, , the! ;%pliqatiiMi of iuib icotjcepri as 

insmixsible 10 man, in ■ ^ues such ~* f ' ' ■ Tto original French version of jj* neglecting the '■ k freedom and jiiiticd to ’siicb ^^tiom u racial- discrlnimarioi 

nay produce symptU 1 1 1 i*L, ■ ; £ I *mH * ,.W 

*»{sssr 'SlsemSKtSgSM^ “s. iasars* ■ :1 * 
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r»S piwS'of hVo wwshl?. Pir« 
1 Lubaa. has .many criUclsnn of 


^vfcyad tad^y by' tbe physictilly mean- in the^ariuiial. 
-tlb'gleRsj ; metal tori' volutin ns r inside- a / of the 'ecology 

D rid .* ■ TLa 1, Tsnavifr id n V>1 . - It. 1 It - ' 




' indrc.wingly the concern, 
About 3 ds. net. 


translation by M. Rend H ague 


' i^pori^rice Of tins/ 
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- 1.' 1 i*; 1 /i j ' Vv*.-'' .'1 . lodiniri.ivh^n - iheir f niodc ' of life. ••pfewp«‘- v/ 
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Sidgwick 

<&Jackson 


PlirLII'IM. JULLfAN 

Edward 

and the Edwardians 

A \iiiik it iin l always respectful presenta- 
tion of people from greatly differing 
milieus wlmni LiKwird met. 

Si-ptniilwr llfii.ilnumi 50 s 


MICHAEL liDWARDHS 

British India 

1772-1 94T 

A Surrey of the Nature and Effects of 
Allen Kuli* 

M it liucl luhvimlcs is a lending authority 
on British India, and the T.L.S. described 
a previous work as * one of the most 
set nt i Haling essays ever writien about the 
Raj.' At Ww Owr 60 iHustrutlons 70s 

TlinMAS CROWE t Editor* 

Gathering Moss 

A Memoir of Owen Tweedy 
Cecil WoodhasYi-Sniiih says in her Fore- 
word, ‘ Owen Tweedy was a remarkable 
man'. He had an immense knowledge and 
understanding of both Arabs and Jews, 
His letters and diaries give candid com- 
ment niiule in the lime on events and 
personalities connected with the Middle 
tlust from 19 1 y to 1 948. October 35s 


GF.RALD S. GRAHAM 
and JOHN ALEXANDER 

The Secular Abyss 

An Interpretation of History 
The Hutluirs explore every basic facet of 
the 1 1 uman situation today and reconcile 
inniiv ancient beliefs with modern scien- 
tific 'know ledge ami philosophical under- 
standing. This interpretation shows a 
new purpose to life and gives new hops 
to the individual. 

October l/fiiurtth’tf 30s 


ALFRED BESTER 

The Life and Death 
of a Satellite 

Alfred Bcslcr compcllingly tells of the 
history or the men and machines, of the 
successes and failures. He describes die 
exciting drama of a spacclnunoh — tho 
tragedy of a misfire, the triumph of a 
success. October Illustrated. J8s 


JOHN MICHELL 

The Flying Saucer 
Vision 

The tilings seen in the sky today and tho 
stories told abdut them were known In 
other' ages. at ihc very birth of civiliza- 
tion. The author clRtrns to see beyond 
Ihc, present chaos and future calamity 
towards , t he *id vent of h new order. 
October It furl rnied 25s 

Three SF storks by 
JOHN WYNDHAM 
MURRAY LEINSTER and i 
JACK WILLIAMSON in 

A Sense of Wonder 

Edited by Sam Moskowltz 
faf/es on Asprrifs tells how man's won- 
derful adaptability works against hfm. 
The Mote Pirate Is an extraordinary 
bile of a machine which can dematcrlallze. 
The Mboit Era is an 'unforgettable tale 
• of .a most unusual -'trip to tho moon, 
August 16s ■ . '*• • 
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PONGIDS AND HOMINIDS 


M a "y of the basic 

Wilfrid E. Le Gros Clark : Man-Apes or Ape-Men? The Story of Discoveries in Africa. 1 50pp. Holt, Used as j 


Rinehart and Winston. 32s. 


Ever since 1925 when the first skull 
of A nstiiihipit heats, a primitive 
member of the human family, was 
discovered in South Africa, contro- 
versy has continued about the inter- 
pretation lo be placed on it and on 
the numerous subsequent finds of 
similar fossils in south and east 
Africa. Nearly every discovery has 
been regarded by' its finder as a 
hitherto unknown species, and given 
a new and sometimes unnecessarily 
complicated scientific name. The 
accumulation of noniencfatural ab- 
surdities has led to chaos instead 
of order, and has confused the study 
of a wonderful array of extraordi- 
nary material. 

Professor Sir Wilfrid Lc Gros 
Clark stresses again and again Lhe 
great individual variation bn struc- 
ture that is shown by alt species of 
mammals, and points out that igno- 
rance of, or just ignoring, the litera- 
ture about such variability leads 
palaeontologists into the realms of- 
nonsense. 

U might almost be supposed that they 
expect individuals of the same species to 
be the equivalent of identical twins I 
Probably nothing has done more to 
introduce confusion into the story of 


human evolution than the reckless pro- 
pen-ity for inventing new iwanes for 
fragmentary fossil relics that turn out 
eventually to belong lo genera or species 
previously known. 

Sir Wilfrid has been in the thick 
of the arguments from the beginning, 
and has made several journeys to 
Africa where he studied the original 
specimens and examined the sites 
where they were found. He gives a 
systematic historical account of the 
discovery of the fossils, and a descrip- 
tion or their essential characteristics. 
He also surveys the controversial 
statements made by those who regard 
the aitstralopilhccines as apes (pon- 
gids), and those who think they were 
primitive men (hominidsk He is one 
of the iallcr, and he shows how a 
statistical error in an analysis of the 
dimensions of auMralopithccine teeth 
made by his opponenis demonstrated, 
when detected, far more emphatically 
than before the hominid pat t cm ol 
the dentition. 

The author points out that in spite 
of their small brains the hominids 
that lived in Africa a million years 
age or more had already acquired 
the anatomical requirements for an 
erect bipedal posture and gait, and 


manual dexterity that enabled them 


to use or make tools and weapons, hy Her 
He pays tribute to the field workers * 


"’«/ by socQM 

and authors arc J l,, 


Parliament and 
Government Di 

Recent important litl« 


who discovered the relies although 
he is frequently in disagreement with 
their conclusions about them. The 
reports of the discoveries often lead 
to polemical controversies " of a 
nature not altogether appropriate lo 
scientific discussions nor conducive 
to a dispassionate appraisal of the 
evidence ", 

Heated as the aigumcnls may have 
been, Sir Wilfrid never lets his emo- 
tions got the belter of him; he 
.suavely demolishes point after point 
in hh opponents’ theories, never 
taking advantage of error or absurd- 
ity to floor his adversary without , 

mercy. His calm reasoning and his LircuniStanceS 01 Familfe 
appreciation of all the dillicuHics Social Swiriiy. lfcg 

makes his interpretation of the mass 
of evidence all the more convincing. 

This beautifully written account is 
exuotly what anyone in lores ted in (lie 
subject needs to guide him through 
the wilderness of .scattered facts and 
confusing arguments ; it will be 
acceptable to the layman and lo the 
scientist. Every page of the book 
bears witness to the author's erudi- 
tion and deep study. 


Report of the Commiii# 

Lord Chuncelkn'i Oflke. 
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| The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review] 


context " Dionysius " (/Win) might avoiding any trace of facile natrimic 

o,„,. ^.iLKThlin'lli"^ 0 '**"* “ »i»V While he is justly proud uf ,he 

Stationery Office for IS Mirations by John Blake. I* « ni Humiliation. astonishing variety and quality of the 

Pnrli* .'V i J™ ■ * K - - • 


H Rendel. 36s. 


Go vernmeiu De m *& ™ ain Fresson 


'»|£tafld of pioneers who foiM to 

DC' 

- 0mt C ?? 1U1, toe on to make their own 

' W T eorUlAOC With M 


*,*6 harvest of their labours. In 
l<4S bo linked the Orkneys by air 
E* mainland, inspired some ot 


Censorship of ™ 


Biography und Memoirs 

The Civil War: Richard A iky ns. 
edited by Peter Young ; John 
Gwyn, edited by Norman Tucker. 
129pp. Longmans. 30s. 

Peter Young, who writes the general 


institutions which enriched Indian 
public life during the period from 
c. 800 lo 190 B.c.— the range of the 
volume now under notice— he never 
reads into his sources more than these 
sources will bear. 

This book lakes up the change 


cqus 

were 


not 


(18s. 2dj 

Needs of New Conunt 


Ministry of Homing 
and Local Goverorntni 


Social Services.in Brilabj 

Central Office of Infonafo 
Reference Pamphlet No. J 

Mia Ilk 1 


LEPIDOPTERA 


L. Hugh Newman : Living with Butterflies. 228pp. 35s. L. Hugh Newman and Moira Savonius : 
a Butterfly Garden. 115pp. 25s. John Baker. 


Create 


At the beginning of the century & 
certain Leonard Newman, having a 
passionate interest in butterflies and 
moths, decided to start a butterfly 
farm, in Living with Butterflies, his 
son Hugh describes how this enter- 
prise fared until he himself wound up 
the business in 1958. 

The farm catered largely for school- 
boys passing through the phase of 
collecting Lepidoptera, but Leonard 
Newman, with his unrivalled know- 
ledge, was able to provide many a 
rarity fos the serious collector. The 
father’s interest embraced the drnb 
as well as the showy, while his son 
admits to being more attracted to 
the brightly coloured, eye-catching 
species. Through them Hugh New- 
man was able to widen his business 


contact, supplying living btitlei flies 
estival of Britain and occa-i 


for the Festival 


sionally for the film industry. 


The author lacks his father's 
almost obsessive love of moths and 
butterflies but he grew up among 
them and describes his various ex- 
periences with much gossipy • and 
sometimes amusing detail. There 
are also brief excursions into more 
serious subjects, such as butterfly 
migration and whether or not it is a 
good thing to introduce foreign 
species into (his country. 

The book is occasionally enchant- 
ing but more often naive and senti- 
mental. It is. handicapped by a style 
which, in spite of sporadic attempts 
lo brighten it, remains undistin- 
guished. Nevertheless, Hugh New- 
man has a genuine love of 
butterflies and for this reason 
his book wty be popular. 
Whether people will be so carried 
away by his enthusiasms ns to try lo 
put into practice what he proposes 


In his Create a Butterfly Garden is 
quite another matter. The average 
garden is much too small ever to be- 
come a butterfly sanctuary and the 
gardener's wants are seldom compat- 
ible with those of his insect visitors. 
It is a relief to know that the white 
butterflies, whose caterpillars devour 
the cabbages, need not become 
permanent residents. 

On a relatively unspoilt part of the 
North Downs, Hugh Newman is for- 
tunate enough to have a fine garden 
into which all kinds of butterflies drift 
In from Lhe surrounding countryside. 
He can even provide a corner with 
nettles for the Red Admirals and Pea- 
cocks to lay their eggs on, but for this 
idea support sorely will be only luke- 
warm. 

This book has many excellent pho- 
>hs and some useful tips on 
our commoner butterflies. 


Homeless Single Pen® 

Ministry of Social Security 

■ MHtpU 

Scotland's Older How 

Scottish Development Depaiiwi 
lk (L ||k] 

Cars for Cities * 

Ministry of Transport IHC 

Report of the Committni 
Libraries 

University Grants Committee 


Eble to him and so accustomed 
ishoders to earlier mails Rnd 
soapers and easier transport Ilian 
TJevei known. Then in 1947, 
njyion of the Labour Govern- 
i for nationalization deprived 
of his enterprise, awarded him 
compensation though lus cont- 
jad made a profit of i’S.OUO in 
Uious year and turned Ihc scr- 
oll islands Into a bureaucracy 
mfetd its efficiency and lost great 
i of money. Thai sad story is 
■- convincing detail in Captain 

j’s memoirs and makes a mov- 

«otnmciuacy on the fate of. the 
dual when political dogma col- 
r _ with his interests. The greater 
in of the book is an account of how 
developed his service, using 
Mil landing grounds, navignt- 
t j in all kinds of bad weather and 
ttpniriqg an engineering depart- 
awtofjuch quality' that no aircraft 
lost and no passengers injured, 
ion was a great man in his own 
.Scotland thought so in his hey- 
ud thinks so now, but he was 
much an individualist to fit in the 
world of “ chosen instruments ", 


introduction to this scries of military which came over the early territorial 
memoirs, consisting of edited evolved in late Vedic times ns 

’ the influence of the tribal assembly 
waned, und a centralized form of 
polity, whether monarchical or rc- 


rcpnnls with introductions by 
experts, tells us (hat we all envy those 
who face powder and shot and want 
to read what they have to say about 
it. In this series the concentration 
will be on *' swordsmen " who have 
served in the fighting line rather than 
reminiscences of generals. It may be 
hoped that other memoirs will be less 
dull than those of the two officers in 
this volume— Captain Richard 

Alleyns, who served with the royal- 
ists and Captain John Gwyn, also a 
cavalryman and also in the royal 
army. Neither of them [ought in the 
more famous battles, though Gwyn 
was at the second battle of Newbury 
and is sarcastic about Cromwell. The 
book is conscientiously produced, but 
whether these two memorialists were 
worth resuscitating may be ques- 
tioned. 


publican in shape, began to extend 
a rigid bureaucratic control over its 
subjects. Town »nd village admini- 
stration developed into local exten- 
sions of the authority of the central 
government. The logical end of this 
process was the evolution of a single 
empire, which reached its peak of 
efficiency under the Mauryas, only 
to be destroyed, after a period of 
striking success, by those foreign in- 
vasjons and domestic dissensions 
which have been the scourge of India. 


most of the Rattlesnake's people hat! 
arrived in Sydney “ quite knocked up 
with the cruise. I have been unwell 
myself but am now all right ”, Two 
days .later he died of a seizure pre- 
sumably caused by over-strain. The 
most notable member of Rattle- 
snake's crew was Thomas Huxley, 
then junior surgeon at the start of 
his career, tormented by self-doubt; 
“ Have I the capabilities of a scien- 
tific life, or only the desire and wish 
for it springing front a flattered vanity 
and self-deceiving blindness?" It 
was a strange voyage, with many 
bizarre incidents. The author sketches 
them lightly, and our interest is 
whetted ; but this refreshing Mule 
book is only a slight sketch, and does 
not pretend to treat either the diffi- 
culties or the successes of the voyage 
in depth. 


Sports and Pas I lines 
Pina ud, Yvrs-Loijh. Sailing from 
Start to Finish. 253pp. Adlard 
Coles. £3 3s. 

Yet another comprehensive book on 
how to sail, although not u bad one 
at that. M. Pi mind, a former Olym- 
pic _ helmsman and now the French 
national team coach, is an authority 
lo be respected, bill he suffers from 
a heavy-handed lrans..ilion. 


by 


Careers 

Edmonds, P J. (Editor). Careen 
Encyclopedia. 567pp. Macmillan 
and Cleaver. 25s. 


Maroetson. Stella. Journey 
Stages. 230pp. Cassell. 42s. 
Stage-conch travel with all its dis- 
comforts and excitements from its 
beginnings at the Restoration until 
its supercession by the railways is 
depicted in lively detail. Out of the 
miseries of travel described satiri- 
cally by Swift there evolved in the 
course of a century the golden age 


Tli, fifth edition^ cxtensiwly revised °l ,b t s *?* e c0 » ch - « *« iub i' cl '« 
* lively revised, over-familiar, there is compensation 

in the pleasant descriptive style and 
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Austin L. Rand, pnd E. Thomas Gilliard : 
Nicolsbn. £6 6s. 


AVIFAUNA 

Handbook of New Guinea Birds. 


612pp. Wcldenfeld and 


In this bulky volume tho authora have 
essayed to bring up to date in con- 
densed form our knowledge of the 
.birds of New Guinea and the- sur- 
rounding Islands. As stated in the 
. Introduction the hook makes no pre- 
fence jo being a field-guide in the 
.modern sense but is primarily a tool 
for identification of the bird in the 
hand. 


. . , Both authors were museum 

i;A new volume fn our SF On) nib as series .men and both i haye-. had exceptional 

A Van V oat Omnibus ■' ?PPWtanUie& to study New Gliinoa 

■iEnffi/™" : birds in t^e, museum, and In the field. 

Th* vtieosr - The Book of Ptarh and winy expeditions 1 were^ made to the 
I, : P&tfTofe JfiS-KW Hull) country and so both: w^re well equip- 

•' • ‘Preaeiiw A„Ev Van Yogi, bneortho.greal* ■ P», far the last, ft, is tragic that ,Dr. 

'tfl.'* •/:■•■ r ! est^irtex-Ui international science Action, i CHI uard .should not.have Jived to se© 

•SftaiX'. • : 4 this;Wi)tg^;be*t. : October 30s the : fruit pf . his labours. He died In . . 

’ ' v ' >New, York; in January:. 1965, a great s ors on New Guinea birds, among 

rTpfi? t& his -tpYourltib science. .. \ whom the late Lord (Walter) Rolh- 


■! .i.'-i. 


binding l future bindings' will include 
this index.) 

The book contains five plntes In 
colour by A. E. Gilbert, which permit 
the reader unfamiliar wi\h New 
Guinea birds to realize the wondrous 
colours of some of the species. There 
are in addition forty-eight plates in 
half-tone by Mr. Gilbert and D. E. 
Tlbbitts. These monochromes are 
pit crammed together in the middle 
of Ihfi, bqok, a bad practice, presum- 
ably lo me expense. The map Is 
inconveniently placed in the middle of 
the synopsis of Orders. 

-The book proper opens with- an 
Introduction in which tribute) -Is paid 
tp ; the .wbric of the authors’ pfedeces- 



Watergate 


Editions ^ 


B.O.U. check-lists and call U a dot- 
terel (which it is not), und< also re- 
name : Lite Mongolian plover 
( Chamdrlus mongdhts ) a sand 

dotterel ? 

Taxonomists make enough con- 
fusion by constantly .Changing tho 
generic and specific Latin names. 
Cannot they leave the English ones 
alone when many years of usage have 
standardized them 7 Another auto- 
oratic decision is made in the text 
(to which the authors refer on pago 
4) by the Insertion, contrary to 
accepted usage, of brackets for every 
author’s name. 

■ There follows art interesting dis- 
course headed H General Informa- 
tion ’’ in which the' area covered in 
the work, reaching far beyond the 
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the Great : Excavations at 
t Medieval City directed by 
.V.Arlsikhovsky and B. A. Kol- 
lk Compiled and written by 
JJ.Thompson. 104pp. Evelyn. 
W«dMacKay. £3 10s. - 
[k P. Thompson has rendered 
fine service to western 
W by compiling this 
of lhe extremely im- 
« Novgorod excnvmlons and 
T« book consists of 
Jons by the author from 
reports, with his 
fwmmta^y. A small butcom- 
irea of tfajj great medieval city 
wtkd in the dig, with occupa- 
[ fran the tenth to the fifteenth 
ihe streets, constructed of 
Wgy htd logs, had b<*en re- 

« " mes dur * n 8 this 

Fovldlng. a chronological 
the finds. Much 
ihaibet survive with all 
- 0 J oiher objects of organic 
• iw abundant survival of 
a wide use of 
{KJJochronology. Impor- 
T documents were. also 
Includes reports 
"these finds, and 
aecompnny die 
n jre<5 the striking picture 
life in 
of . local 
t rB( Itng 
V-TWWlftyalways be 
.^■..^mark in.. (he 
Jfogy • roiq.' of, 

■ y historical 


Educntlon 

Education. Man through his Art Ser- 
ies. 64pp. and 20 plates. Educa- 
tional Productions sponsored by 
W.C.O.T.P. and published with (he 
help of Uncsco. 30s. 

Twenty or so pictures cannot be fully 
representative of world education 
throughout the nges. but each picture 
here is carefully examined and ex- 
plained as . an illustration of the 
lenching practices of its era. The 


the illustrations which include several 
charming colour reproductions of 
James Pollard's coaching scenes. 


Llbrnrinnship 

Palmer, B. I. Front Little Acorns. 
The Library Profession in Britain. 
J76pp. Asia Publishing House. 25s. 
The text of six lectures given in 
Bangalore in 1965 under the Sarada 
Ranganathan Endowment for Library 
Science, by the Education Officer of 


Railways 

Tomlinson's North Eastern Railway. 

Introduction by K. Hoole. 820pp. 

David and Charles. £5 5s. until 

December, 1967. 

This tong and detailed history was 
first published in 1914 when it was 
well received. Its quality and value 
as transport history “ in depth ’’ has 
always been recognized by railway 
enthusiasts, but it has been hard to 
come by for a long time and this new 
edition which Mr. Hoole has intro- 
duced will be welcomed not the least 
because it is more than just a com- 
pany history ; the north-east of Eng- 
land was the cradle of steam rail- 
ways and William Weaver ToniUnson 
had, among other early documents, 
the invaluable store of Stockton and 
Darlington Railway records to his 
hand when he came to write. He 
made the very most of his oppor- 
tunity. V 


Topography 

Phili.ips-Birt, Douglas. H'«rerx of 
Wight. 1 50pp. Casxcl 1 . 30s. 

It is difficult to see whai' useful pur- 
pose this rather scrappy book serves. 
The disjointed chapter*, on the history 
of the area are unlikely (o add much 
lo anyone's knowledge and, pleas- 
antly though Ihc author writer he 
somehow fails to persuade us to share 
his enthusiasm. Like many others 
he is concerned about the future of 
the Solent, but he offers no solutions 
to the conflicting demands of con- 
servation and recrealion on the one 
hand and bousing and industry on 
the other. 


World AlfnJrs 


Social Studies \ 

Corson. Richard. Fashions In Eye- 
glasses. 287pp. Peter Owen. £6 6s. 
As the title shows, this book is more 
concerned with spectacles as vehicles 


S n ifil!T Sli0 ?^ 0VCr '"!g a f ^ British Of fashion than as optical aids. In 

tudes as well as methods, so that the p n | mer has personal ties with India, particular it should be a useful guide 

VO limp Cun HIT* ITrlA 9« ^lffar<»nl _ ■ « . ■ a fA . _ • rV MUmlfn r^«>-» A |> itiiftU He 


volume can include as different 
works of art ns Breughel's pen draw- 
ing " The Donkey at School " and 
the carved wood figure of Shaqiba 
Bolongongo, King of the Bakuba. 
from the Congo of about 1600. 

Hernldry 1 

Franklyn, Julian. Shield and Crest. 
With a Foreword by A. C. T. 
While. Illustrated by Norman 
Manwaring. 521pp. MacGibbon 
and Kce. £5 5s. 

Some twenty-four pages of extra in- 
formation, due principally lo en- 
largements of existing sections 
rather than the addition of new onei, 
an additional appendix and a few 
extra illustrations make tho third edi- 
tion of Mr. Franklyq'a book differ- 
ent from the first two. Almost every 


going back to 1942, and with Dr. 
Ranganathan, India's most distin- 
guished exponent of library science, 
under whom he studied in Madras. 


Linguistics ,l •• 

Jennings, Gary, -i Personalities of 
Language. 288pp. Gollancz. 30s. 
A “Can you believe it" book for 
beginners about the curiosities of 
language. A lot of odd facts, In both 
senses, are presented with fluency and 
enthusiasm. 


Medicine 

Thomson. William A. R. Black's 
t Medical Dictionary. 1,0 14pp. 

Adam and Charles Black. - £2 2s, 
Tho twenty-seventh edition. •’ 


to illustrators or actors, with its full 
page illustrations of changing designs 
in eyeglasses down the centuries. It is 
enriched too with a number of curious 
illustrations. But (he history of the 
subject is not. disregarded, and refer- 
ences id; and anecdotes’ about, spec- 
tacles ar.e collected over some seven 
centuries. They were apparently in- 
vented , about 1287,' and the first 
known portrait with glasses (here re- 
produced) belongs to 1352. One 
curious reference, here omitted, was 
given in a correspondence on this sub- 
ject m The times, from which it” 
appeared that a pair of spectacles. was 
included in atrlnyentory of the pos- 
sessions of Bishop. Walter, do Staple-, 
doh as early as J326. .. . 


Natural History 


page |has been reset and the number- Cleqo, John. The Observer's Book 
ing of the illustrations, which was ' of Pond Life, 209pp. Frederick 


Pine, L. G. Tradition and Custom in 
Modern Britain. 208pp. Ronald 
Whiting and Wheaton, 30s, 


awkward in the first edition, is now Warne. ,6s. . •'. * ; .A' conducted (bur of-/ soma of our 

completely rationalized. Shield ana, j D this! pew ed itid n Mr, C^cgg has native^cUstoni8 k W6 go by way- of 


Crest has already, established itself u brought up to date- the nomenclature Parliament', the Church, knd sb on. 

... one of thi standard textbooks of of some of the grbups ; added to the': but we never know quite what to. ex- 

the vital rofe of heraldry ih English In the twentieth text ; and enlarged the index. There pect. Sometimes Mr. Pine stops for a 

~ “ - - - -■ cchhiry, pnd the new edition should are alsd thirteen more photographic snlppet'df history. Sortietitpes jie just 


It historical 

rab^aW^.J, 0 have such 
.?«Jod>eadl y.acefalsHjie 


add to its popularity. 
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«i: ;, 208rii^ gowstepsof 
v.;i. . ^ i^qbfirt Hale. 
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island of New Guinea itself. Is de- Completing^ a l <( l 
lineated. It includes the whole of syntluisises tll ®_ ,. 
the' Papuan sub-region with its many daVID Jl]ENu»L? 
islands. The bird fauna has a total ^ ^Maili 


of 650 species and the difference be- 
tWeeoi It and that of Australia; conies LQRp. eul . p^^p! 


' 'Ml. v 


it-#"- 


Cjositcs InBoft cdi^rf i; as a taxotuwhic treats If™ 

Editor : C. V. VVEDGWOQD jnent bf .fi} e New .Quiqea. i ayifahna^ collections made in New Guinea by 
more titles, for this wefi-knqwft; with keys; to tne idjEntiftcfitfoh of the; Mftek* Shaw- Mayer ;; and:-;;.other 

1 7 ; ' . . ' ; ; bi rd^., but as d- work of reference of fa^dUs coHectors prtd ilsl^ .. .. ^ 

ARRINGTON such im portaboe,lt. has one. glairing: ««« to New York will- ever be. a In for notice. ’ 'Then we are given Siwsowpri^ 

tho l lf n nf P.sintfiin ftnnk k. has no wy : - an' . thora In the flesh of British ornitho- ieotioni oft 'Local Distribution, AlU- ^ 

J"? W W; rtnfo^Mblc-dmhsjoqlin Y^liqn . -pf the tudinal Zonation.Ciiinate. Migrants. 2 ^ 

• ” wcojint ftf. . k1nd..Thi$ -difeci more’ .wtrtdtKStijJtf,- there , ia«'. riot ;^veft Breeding Season arid Birds and Man, training m 9 

• v •• > Ze- ■ ' surprising ' whert' ibnhi. jexlUesv 'th^ J :h4?8|ftg tribute r : ; t° lhe import- the whole; discussion occupyiria only *•--* 

V ' ' ... 7 ? . experience, of fhe iTeciifti' autudL^hbV i, P^rt® cr > expedition twelve pages. The rest of the book, 

• ' v* y.‘ ntust hiiv^ sceri ihe vdlumfc- thio ugh' ind thO.Subseaueiit Wbllti' pages. >2 1-601, is taken up with the 

* " Sell in English. the press, Ordy gn pa8f'V,^Con^ ^0^% d ei)'KlaS8' exp?<liarin (I9l2- descriptions,, keys, the subspecies 

' • "• teats'*,, 'are;, niuubers given ».3) to the Snow , Mountains,.: the recognized, their, distribution • and 

j..Li .rfiniUe mi.j'u -ijd. 1 , — - what is known, of habits, nests and 


‘I* Dr' pSt & r,lnist in 
1 Strabo and 




iM D ; ft 7 Vjrorw-an d an. 


Ulustrartons. It remains - a first-class 1 throws a glance and goes oft. He rian 
.introduction to Its subject. : : throw, brickbats, too. Altogether the ■ 

c .no • riovAM 1 (Editor) Nor thaw „ bo P k » .!«« taken as an enthusiastic 

shire ' Education Committee : 

(Copies from the British Natural-. 

' • Jsts’ Association, : M Caldey ,, , U . | 

Decpdene, Potters Baft' Herts); 

[■ 21s. \ - •. •• 

ume the same qualities ot great. learn-’ -•pis 

Ing and < acute perception wbjch . been open, to die public for me past 


History ' 

Ghosal. U. N. A History of Indian 
.- Public Life- Vol.' 2. The Pr^- 
• Maurya and the Maurya Periods. 
. 324pp. Oxford University Press. 
£2 16s. 6d. 


Kaul, B. M. The Untold Story. 
507pp. Bombay: Allied Pub- 

lishers. Rs.20. 

This book has had something of a 
sneers de scanefale in India, and it is 
not difficult to see why. The author, 
a most distinguished professional 
soldier of great personal gallantry, 
has suffered deeply from unmerited 
criticism and savage public abuse. 
At the time ofthe N.E.F.A. ddbaclc, 
when all India was looking for some- 
one to blame for the humiliating fail- 
ure of the military machine in face 
of the .Chinese attack, he was used 
aa a scapegoat by his political 
'superiors. As a serving soldier he 
was obliged to grin and bear it; 
but now that he has* retired he has 
told the entire story as he sees it. 
This hardly makes edifying reading. 
Quite apart from what General Kaul 
has to say about the shocking muddle 
over Indin’s defence made by Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Krishna Mennn 
there is a distressing picture of the 
Intrigue and backbiting which 
occurred at this period in the higher 
echelons of the Armed Services. Con- 
ceivably Jt might be possible to write 
something not very different about 
the Pentagon in Washington or 
the. Defence Ministry in Britain; 
but U, is difficult to imagine 
that it would be done quite like this. 
General ' Kaul names The men, 
whether serving officers or civi- 
lians, whom he considers guilty of 
belrayinp the trust that his country 
reposed in them, Bitter writing some- 
times makes terrible reading; lhe 
trouble Is that it is all true. Three 
rinen, he says, must be held respon- 
sible for the gross failure to keep 
India’s defences up lo the slundnrd 
which her. bnrest deeds prescribed: 
Nebfu, fpr allowing it all to.happeh 
tvhiie he jVas at the head oL things: 
KrlSpria ^fdnon for refusing. In the 
fece, of 'professional , wpl'ulngs, to 
: remedy crylpg Weaknesses: Morarii 
Demi for declining to find the. essen- 
tial fMds. VThe root 'of the trouble, 
no driubt, ivas Nehru’s failure 10 
ipqtch ; external policy with internal , 
iresibjjtcesi aqd to listen to people who 
:IyieW the"' facts, and saw. what was 
coming; , 


Dr. Ohosal, now the doyen of Indian 
historians, displays ip this second vol- 
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NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE 1967-68 

-V ’■ r 1 » s . . V > . : 

: Gregg Press Limited will be issuing a new general catalogue in 
Augilst. This Will list in'itny new titles and the format has been 
completely revised to simplify referpnoei, especially by trio, libtarfnn . 
■ : ' ^oo|capllcir* , ; . t V- r : ' ‘ : . 

Gregg. Press Limited specialises In the publication and the rept i 11 ting • 


Gregg- Press Limited specialises In the publication and the rept iii ting 
- of- rare works for schoiprs.; subjecla incltidtf' African languages; 
„. ; • architecture, birillosmphy, economlc^afid politiwf science, ethno- 
. graphy, history, liturgy, music. ratural history^ orien talra. Ibeology 
•' ’ rind huittanfem. ^ . ' - 1 >■ • • : - *• ■ . 


andriumanism.; 

.. Copies of the new cutalogue Will be sent rin request ; please indicate 
' : subjepK which' are iol particular interest to you. ‘ . 


. • Gregg Press Limited : ■ : ■ ■ 

'■ i' ’ : i V'ESTMEAD, EARN BOROUGH, H^NTS, ENGLAND r 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY JULY 


Letters to the Editor (continued) 


GARLAND FOR GUTENBERG 


Sii. Tli». m iiinfcrMgncil wrote in the 
American Antumoum liooknum (Sep- 
i cm her .'0. I'HiJi of file Eleventh Inter- 
lulimuil Printing Machinery ami Allied 
I'radcs lAiiihitinii iJPEXt, held at E«ils 
Conn iinc! The Kmu’"' Library of Uic 
Brili-.Ii Muse urn: 

The reception accorded it by I lie 
Hr in si i press win incomprehensible, 
riicy did no thing lo promote it, or 
exploit it. or do anything much u bo ut 
it. Chi’ funvs l. it miry Siwplmu’iif ran 
two articles, largely about Hie aesthe- 
tics ol priming, which had nothing 
tu do with Lite show at nil. Like the 
croak im; of Poe's Raven. they '* liule 
meaning, little relevancy bore'*, to the 
matter at huiul. Not a single word was 
said ol the snpeih cahilogue. available 
at the givc-awus price of 10s. 6d. — 
and sold at the exhibition itself for 
5s. [f. as Shaw remarked* the British 
don't deserve great men, even less do 
llies deserve great exhibitions, at least 
of bunks. . . . Though the exhibition 
was sImii i lived, its influence, exerted 
through the catalogues, will long 
continue. 

Questions of space, ! have been 
told, limited some descriptions, illus- 
trations, etc. There is talk of an 
expanded, more fully annotated and 
illustrated issue. We hope this is so 
but. even if it is not, all bookmen will 
remain indebted to the far-sighted 
souls who so ably conceived and 
produced " Priming and the Mind 
ot Man 

1 have no reason in revise this opinion 
after your review given the greatly ex* 

S anded edition. “Garland for Gutcn- 
erg", June 22, 1967. This had con- 
structive criticisms and made them well 
but in the main it concentrates on in- 
clusions and exclusions and has Jittlo 
to say of the excellent commentary 
about nioM of the items, or of the tre- 
mendous effort Mud went into the 
ussemhling of what whs unquestionably 
the most impressive collection of books 
of this kind ever gathered under one 
roof and unlikely to be gathered again. 
America sent, among other things, one 
of three copies recorded of Lincoln's 
The Gettysburg Solemnities (the first 
printing of his. famed Address, 1863). 
and it disappeared in the mail on its 
return. 

The British originated, so far as l 

i- t.h» - hnnk li.it " hflhil. nil receiv- 


know, the '* book list habit, all receiv- 
ing the same criticism, 11 Why this, why 
.not itiHl 7 " The first Influential list ol 


“ One Hundred Books " was compiled 
by Sir John Lubbock (later Right Hon. 


' sacks of treasure . . . lost, as ton often 
happens, we aluuild waste time over 
trash. ... 

1 have often wished some cue 
would recommend a Nil of a hundred 
good books. If we lwu.1 Midi list' 
drawn up by a few good guides they 
won III In most useful. ... 

In the absence of sm-lt li-l** I 
have nicked out the bonks mo -I fre- 
quently mentioned with approval by 
those who have referred directly, m 
indirectly lo the pleasure of reading, 
and have ventured to include some 
which, though less frequently men- 
tioned, are especial favourites of my 
own. ... 

i have abstained, for obvious 
reasons, from mentioning works by 
living authors . . . and I have omitted 
works on science, with one or two 
exceptions, because the subject is so 
progressive. 

Sir John's famous list, which was first 
delivered as a lecture to the London 
Working Men's College, slur led n trend. 
Contemporary interest was so great (hat 
the London Toll Stoll ■ CinzcUi’ issued 
as “Extra" No. 24, “The Best Hun- 
dred Books by the Best Judges''. Con- 
tributors i ik huled lord Bryce, John 
Ru.skln. and Wilkie Colluiv Soon other 
“Hundred" lists were compiled by 
Lord Acton and Mr. Shorter. Sir John 
wax not impressed. In the Preface to 
his latest edition available lo me (Lon- 
don, 1921, “41st Edition— 27.1rd Thou- 
sand "i. he states: “Neither Lord 
Acton nor Mr. Shorter has convinced 
me that t should drop any of the books 
from my list." Mr. Shorter's list is 
condemned because “ it is loo light, too 
merely amusing. ... He prefers Rusxclns 
lo Molifcre and finds a place for Rous- 
seau's Confessions, Boccaccio, and Tom 
Jones" 

Admitting Lord Acton’s list does not 
suffer from levity, he complains that, 

• though “ of sterling worth, some inclu- 
sions seem (o me Loo technical, some 
too special ", 

Modern taste would seem to agree 
with this, considering that Lord Acton 
includes Mignet's NSgocnitloiis Rela- 
tives it la Succession dEspanne, Carle's 
His to! re du Momvincnt Religicitx dons 
le Canton de Valid, Schnec ken burger's 
Verglctchende Darsiellnng, Hundes- 
hageu ’b K lichen verjassangsacsch kh k , 

and similar reading. 

Still, there Is on Sir John's list at least 
one work, St, Hilaire’s Le Bouddha et 
sa religion, which Is not in one library 
I knoxV of which has over a million ami 


" part of " ; Plato's /)/«/nj,w*. “ al any 
rale, the Apology, Crilu, and Phucdo ”, 
and adds that though lie includes the 
S/ii'kiiiM and the .Jiiidnii ol Confuctu* 
fur their Influence. ” I niuM humbly con. 
feu I do nut greatly admire either. . . , 
l may add that both work* arc quit© 
short ". 

So far as 1 know, he only made two 
changes in his original list. In !K‘J0 
he added Kalitliiva’s Salim tain and 
Schiller's H'Affem Ml. “omitting, in 
consequence, Lucretius and MKx Aus- 
ten: Lucretius becaiiM. 1 though his work 
h most remarkable, it is perhaps too 
dillicult and therefore less generally 
suitable than most of the others on the 
list; and Miss Austen because English 
novelists were somewhat overrepre- 
sented ". Ten were included. 

List-makers of the ” Best ", ** Good ", 
“ Influential " , &c., still continue, and 
their recent compilers include such 
figures as Arnold Bennett, Somerset 
Maugham and Sir Winston Churchill. 

The writer has long been compiling 
a list of “ Important Hooks which do 
not appeor on any other list of impor- 
tant books ”, Your reviewer hui made 
some valuable contributions. 

DAVID A. RANDALL, 
Librarian. 

The I. illy Library, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 
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EARLY DUTCH 


by Sir John Lubbock (later Right Hon. 
Lord Avebury. P.C.) as Chapter IV, 
" The Choice ol Books ", in bis charni- 


a half volumes, in any edition. Sir John's 
list is overt Dadod with Orientalia, and 


ing Scries of essays, The Pleasures oj 
Life (London, 1887). Sir John wrote : — 


who today rteads Samuel Smiles ? Also, 
he fudged a little in his hundred on the 
works of Scott " which indeed, consti- 
tute a library lu themselves, but which 
I must ask; in relufn for my trouble, to 
be allowed, as a speoial favour, to count 
as one”. 

He was a man of strong convictions. 
He lists Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 


Sir, — i confer myself ba filed by your 
reviewer of my translation of Max J. 
FriedlJtnder‘5 Early Netherlandish Paint- 
ing (July 6). As reviews of translations 
go, Ito is generous— it “ cannot be 
faulted. . . . It is exceptionally meticu- 
lous. , . . The book reads easily and 
well." 

Yet he does fault me, in citing two 
instances that might well serve as 
paradigms of how lo render a difficult 
German passage into English. “Some- 
thing has been lost he says, "... 
repeatedly it misses the exact inflexion 
of the German text." 

Of course something has been lost. 
The exact inflexion exists only in the 
German text. I do 'not complain. To 
miss "only" repen ledly seems lo me 
high praise. Bui are there no com- 
pensatory gains? Some day, if I live 
long enough (I have done only about 
fifty books so far), a revle\ver may even 
single out a passage or two In which 
I have Improved upon the original. 

HEINZ NORDEN. 

3a Greenaway Gnrdcns, London. 
N.W.3. 


Our ancestors had . great difficulty 
, in procuring books. Purs now is 
whal. to select. We ipust be careful 
■ wind we read, arid no l, like the sailors 
of Ulysses, take, bags of wind fbr 
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V Our reviewer writes:— I am happy 
to note dial Mr. Norden does not com- 
plain, and he Jins indeed no reason, to 
do so, It would have given mo great 
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sion was in this case superior to the 
.German, but good ns it. is 1 could not 
conscientiously do ulm. 1 
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GRADE IV (£1*435 to £1,665) 

furilcuti rnun be Oraduateg or Charicrcd 
with npertuce ot library work In 


Library, Guveaend, Kan, 0 stmt jw.a3 
• with names of two retorai detld l» a| 
the I2lh August 1967. 1 

f. w. Harrison. Tun pet 

Civic Centre, OtaveKa&lui 
tOth lulv, 1967. I 


- C«nt&Sa S*ri«. according to quallflcatJoDS 


^b^ScSais cua ihc Corporation will rcltri- 
knt ipptoved mbumI expefliea fn fnlJ up to • 
Miauaol fffl, wether with the 2nd claas r*U 


UNIVERSITY OF 

LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CURATOR OF SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from can- 
didates with good honours degrees and 
appropriate experience for appoliumeai 
as Assistant Librarian (CJrade 1) with the 
1 M 0 of Cktrator of SpecUl CoUecdotU 
(mnnuKripia and early printed books). 


C Magazine and submission to Publbhen. For 
derails Ot this unique service slnmpcd edd relied 


cnsvlopc. Author'll Analytical Services. 22 Lfflng- 
b 3m _j.l-' BU * HHt, Surrey, 

TJESlbENTfAL Drama Academy, Rarpolc 
Ay Halt, near Noriliamnton. Prospectus sod 
Audiikm dutes, apply 10 Secretary, 


BOROUGH OFHAimiS 

APPOINTMENT OP DEIV7Y KLULC-i 
LIBRAM 

APPLICATIONS arc Imtallrn Pjth 
l ibrurliinj, with mltable eiwW,l*i«t 
HOST. The salary will Its U itidoat 
A.P. Ill and the «pwhtm<»t sJhrit 
National Join; Count Q itiriceanfia 
ApplUtlona, giving onthui ul r 
position and salary, full ddarb M mown 
aualincaikms and the crmB d « ^ 
he received bv the Tons Curt, C.jxj* 
IlMliaiuWcn. Worcestcnllrr, to Xh Aar* 1 
J. B. MeCOOKE, Townrtrt. 

C.mncU House, Hitocwa. ^ 


1 ka of Qt vena imolrued and hte family. A 
bibs llfcnxi of 0 per week for up to J 
' B-iKfo til) «lu be raid where appropriate. 
Appiratfoo Aran, ftlnmable by Friday, lUh 

a ik otoliulilr from' the City Librarian, 
litnrfcs. WUiffl Brawn Street, liver- 


Profcortonai OiwlfBcaikni In llbrerhnahlp 
and archive admlntstraikin wilt be eddy- 


donal recommendations. Salary reals: 
£1,470 to £2,630 per annum ; Inktal saiary 
according to quaUflcailoDi and experience. 


kou ire mperaniMiable and subject 
Orden of ibe City Cbuncll. Con- 


> : ■ w .wmutMWi] HW1 VAUUILIlta. 

Further portfeuktrx may be obtained irons 
the Rcglurar. by whom oppllcadona. 
accompanied l»y the names of not more 
than three referees, ahould be received 
not later than 3 1st August. 1967. Please 
quote Ret. RV/97/TLS. 


TYPING 

TVJPLJCATINQ, Typewrlitog, Tape* and 
SJ DknabcJit. Hhotocof>I«.— Sybil Rang, 21 
Heath Street. LonJ o n, N.W.3, HAM, 5329-0501. 
OSS.7 Tit tries, Ac.,' typed, dupUcatcd— Mhl 
Sjx b. M. Hunter, k4 Oittoa Drive, WoUatoe 
Park. Nottingha m. Tel. 2821 60. 

’ t p Y FEWR m N Q and Duplicating fftRh lllux- 
-I. trallon, U required).— Mrj. Bird, Flat 3, 


2 Ale xandra Terrace. Exmomh, Devon. Tel. 4347. 


^fTTEWRlTINa 3*. 6d. 14)00 won 

A Rykmd. 7 Mortlna Close. St. Paul'* 


*■ Rykmd. 7 Marlins Close, St. Paul's Cray. 
Orpington. 


OITY OF HEREKMj 


TKO Xhfl AiREB, Totra Clerk. 

p)0N BOROUGH OF BARNET 

r lUBARIES DEPARTMENT 
IflBARIAN IN CHARGE. CENTRAL 
l LENDLNQ LTHRARY 
ji UfUCATlONS lavlted. from Chartered Llb- 
|Mto ibora appokmaeot, Salary, Senior OB- 
part (£1.725 10 £2,103 plus London Wctgtit- 


( continued on back page) 


T YPING, hiss., Ac., Is. 6d. 1,000 words.- 
Carol Gnndhicl in Evcndcne Road. P.vrshar 


£ Carol Good lock. 10 Eveadcnc Road, Evesham, 
worn. 


that’s just one good reason 
Ior reading it every week, 


•PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
1 APPOINTMENTS 


LITERARY 


CITY LtBR/RY ' • 
lifB 


wants to take ttarac of ? 


wants to take mrac 
library and who can bring 
almm 10 the design ot 1 Btopowd ism 
of i1il» dctnrimeiM. J 

.. SaJ-ry * 


GLOUCRSTER CITY LIBRARIES 


APPLICAriONS an- Invited from suitably iiitull- 
ffed pentnnx fur the folluwlng POMS - 
(II ASSIST ANT-IN-CI1AROIL OR AMO- 


lU'IbTUIWi — — , 

M i" A UB WETON. 7 T0-n CW- V 
COUNTY 

MUSIC AND DRAMA UW* 1 
1* „ . IMI mV 1 mRARlAV - 


(11 ASSIST AN l-IN-CHAROL. ORAMO- 
PIIONB 1 IBRAIIY. . 

(2) BRANCH 1 1 DR An IAN, MATSON 

BRANCH (built l%.l). 

Salary within Special Grade fur Librarians. i«2n 
to £ 1.220 it.u. 

Hunher demtlv can tic obtatmd from the City 


“mOBH F- 

2U.X 


8 living names of two referees 10 
1 run, Omni Library, The Bur- 

BOROUGH OF ENFIELb 
AVION COMMITTEE 

0B TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
*iu Ccnire, Edmonton 
LIBRARIAN required front lit 
PV’J'.y M the Library at iho Mon- 
nVv«t ter owning In September, 1967. 

welhqualillcd and havu appro- 

BifSiI* APil £1,093 to £1,293 per annum, 
IW Uedea Weighting. 

s»l appUcatlon fontt may be 
E^f 1 ii»L. V c ke ' F ™!5^* 3 - Smithaaio Tech- . 

8ou‘ h «‘c. N.14. Com-*' 
w to returaed WBhln 14 days 

litT PtwtV0tw - Cburcli Struct, Edjnon- 


UNlVEfeStTY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

TUTOR AND TEACH INO FELLOW 
_ , SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


E NJOY WRITINO ?— Then write for ptofli. 
Send for I VHur’x Hantllwh (tree) detailing 


L Send for I VrUtr's BiwiUvoh (free) detailing 
count lea onport unities for begin nerg or ex perl- 
eneed. — Writer’s Ring (TLS), Clun, Craven Amm, 
Shropshire. 


APPLICATIONS are Invited Tor appoin tmen t to 
the, nbovomwlifoned mitilon. SuEry-Tmor 
S A -.800 range SA3,fi00 pur annum. Teaching 


»' ■ — ran^inuv | -vs uillllllll, ILMTIliriK 

Fclltow between SA3.000 mid SAJ.KOtt pci annum. 
Commencing aalury will be pnkl oeconUng to 
qualifications and experience. 

Appointment will bo Inlitally for one year, with 
prospects of renewal on an annual basis ; for iho 
leachfaur relluw 1 I 10 maximum period of appoint- 
meat will bo for ibrec years. 


GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


TjRrnSH MUSEUM— admlaton free: open 
XJ weekdays 10-5 alul Siinduyx 2.30-6. Current 


Applies tux for appointment as tutor must have 
an hoooure or blgltcr degree. The appointee wifi 
have & luIHlme programme of tutorials, mainly to 


exhibitions Include “ Clitneie Painting— the last 
300 Venn ", •' Cited ", and " Europe in Ginada V. 


Ural year Modems and mainly In language. 

• /ho succenTuI applicant fur the teaching fellow- 
ship. who mint have n good honours degree, will 
carry out research for a higher degree and will 


H LONDON ART GALLERY 

Pecklnm Road, S.E.3 
Paint linn by Ivon Hitchens 
front the Howard BUa Collection 
I5lh JULY 10 5th AUGUST. 19n7 


pitting l tbrary sat'® ' U 5ST n.tf 1 
In Grade 


i ^Haringey 01 

JBWSBM'Wra- 


have sot tic teaching duties. Preference will begiwa 
to nppllconti with apcclul qualifications in lan- 
■uage. < 

Lfotnlli of appolninteot may bo obtained .from 
ihc Aasochitian of Common wealth Unlvcnitk-a 


S ranch Office). Marlborough House, Prill Mall, 
ndnn, S.W.l. ■ r 


WEEKDAYS 1 0 - 0 . SUNDAYS 3-6. Free 
The Southwark Collection of Original : Prints 
may be seen on Mondays to Fridays between 10 
a.m. and 3 p.m. Saturday ! fry appolnlmom. 

AfiCADE GaTlERY, 2! Old Bond Street, 
A London, W.l. Mannerlai and Baroouc .I'ami* 
ings, Uunipcun, Aslan and African sculpture, , 


AppllenKooi ctoic In Australia and London op 
lljli Augutt. 1%7. 


Ltlnarlnn. ApuHeatluiii, muting ugc, quallfk.'uiknH umry on kale will dogeol •* 
and experience nhwnU teueh the Giy l.iwwLin, rxncrkoee. VsB 1 

- Central library, Brunswick Hoad, flluuewicr. by I'urtU'itUiri and »Pf®n® me 
IHih August, IW, togvlher with the names of County librarian, S mTiSw*'' 
two refeievS. Held, SlnUls tone. » 


SrtAUW^N.R.b^- RE -* : 
jaTiffL * SR added advanrage. 


(Mill August, !9o7, tiiRvlher with the names ol 
two referevs. 

D. HALL, Town Clerk. 


Ill-Ill, [OlUUlumt. ■■■- 

returned by IBih Augtin- 




iirnw, . 


UNIVERSITY. OF OTAGO 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
BODLRT BURNS FELLOWSHIP 
Tlie Unlvenity of (nago will lw proceeding 
■hortly to. the appointment of thu Burua Fellow 
fur Idtia. 

Funher pnntenlars are avallnblu front tiio Axio- 
or Comintinwcnlth Unlvcreltlva (Brunch 
ome^). Marborough House, Hall Mull, London. 

\t0 ^ySy^ScoBm 111 wr bctg aro lovi- 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 




LIBRARIAN , -J 

■ r— tUmbh (o any. ,l. . . 


R1NO ; 

MARIES ' I ' 
tor tho POST of 


May & Baker Ltd Dugcnham Essex invite 


ahdwn In 


I* vv uuravi Ask-U t . j IK-AfU • 

position of Libruiian in tlw Research Institute a 
Tho successful candidate, man or woman, will 


ttot t: Pwmtii. 


NEW ZEALAND . 

. UNIVERSITY OF CAN niUBURV- ' 
I'hrlsioburtfi * • ■ 

. „ SENIWl LECOJft ER IN RUSSIAN 1 
A VPL fCATlQNS nrq Invited for the abave- 
, mamloncd. position. Applksnis should Jytvo .n 
ftKHl Honours degree in Rankin from # BrltUi . 
Corontotiweakh or American Unlversiiy, and gamd • 
icrflor teaching 'wpcrionce. ■ Preference will be 


A merican books, new, old, out op 

PRINT.— For any book you wum Just write 
M> OHS AY BOOKS. 86-nr Ellm Avenue, ttego 
Park, New Yurk cVly. N .Y. 11 374. 
XNfR)UE MAPS. Com 

£VJ)toOlbuilon._9l 

nooKSCiVIbunik, MSS. uml Old Letieig 
V anywltrro In dny puantHy, — Grcor. 87 J 
Maryfebonc, N.W.I. ’Phong 01-262 7661. 

ifED.ltood .condition, "Rlana Atblll, 
tend of n Letter, *, 1963,— Reply, Mating 


a?*tt is the articles. . . and the well- 
wrrngd correspondence column ... 
S the fact thatThe Times Literary 
^Pplement is not a quarterly, or 
ninthly, but keeps you up-to-date 
- 1 what is happening in the world of 
^ ,0 ks every week, of the year. 

T ° n ^t miss your weekly copy of 
Slimes Literary Supplement. Fill m 
' a ° r der coupon, below and send it to : 

^Subscription Manager, 

J rimes Literary Supplement, 

‘ % of the following addresses 

ATIG’Pn . ^ * 1 


^^ASrtHaand 

j (ftWIIanH rren— 


tSAN DXVIN ‘review* laneTTrnrab: Augu^l 
".“ Now Zealand Ovcraeaa", 1/6, 34 r, Pfgalto. 
Paris 9o, France. , 


I 6 


.than 350 churched and ihoh farniahlngj. Over 
.» lavBh lUustratfpps. , 21 a. post rreo.— Wlatan 
PubUcgUum ■« HM? 51 reel, Wlocboiter. 


SCANDINA\TA 
The Times Subscription Agency, 

•r.-— noRgu^f . ' c/o DaosJc Bladdistribiilion, 

?*wcBsfc , ; Hovedvagtsgade 8, 

A «sirain ' N,s,w * Copenhagen K. 

. CANADA Denmark. 

< TheTiitop. . France: • 

. Divfelon Radian Service , . ■ The TiAies Office, v : 

•, • • ' . ’• * ' Paris#©.,-. 

Ontailo eftft • . f • - . France. \ • , . 


swipes pefmtu. 

Lto ' ,h ” 

(W ilton format ob- 


Tho successful candidate, man or womuu. 
the general running of the Research Library, whieni 
information organisation within the In 9 litule, pu( . 
sections of the Company. •. - ; . 

The work of the Library is predominantly 
matters, but Uio range of the Company s lnU?rt9>s 
■ J, is very wide. A scientific training Would be qn 


given to a candldaio with braid academic iiuereau 
as well Of g-meclalUed Ddtl of reseatch. 7b*fcJ 


-TROUGH OF 
InAM • 


Is 100 M room tor *pc 6 lal oaaliflcat Ion* in tnoU 
Del da ; Tbe ajsikjlrliee tfriy be' required la (each 
-Ruaainn laoiiKue and JUcrsturt and/or pwloragf. 

TBo salary of g .Senlgf Lecturer li SNfcf.600 ,tO 
' f NZ5.4O0 per annum, commencing tolar? boini 



■Lr gnue* waaied 
Road, London, N. 


WfevO 


■ j, is very wide. A scientific training wowu 4 uo X 
'essential. Extensive experience in Library work/6J>^^ 
library, would be an acceptable alternative to 
qualification and the post should appeal (o ipm t . 

Ability to organise and to. communicate witn-sci . ^ 

; variety of disciplines would be- Important asse®-.. ^ - 

The position oflfers attractive worWng.wn^ , , 

• contributory. Staff Pension ^und and a flw-d y/F yptfW ; 

• initial -salary ;wodld adequately reflect U>e. 8$ 1. • 1 . J 

Successful candidate . "{• ." V'-Jx.ino'rtfc^ 
' Apply. it\, writing to the. Personnel Offlcer qd®| , ■ 


§5«*cr review! 
Peered Ubrarinn* 

.u.-^^f. obpaeriiy 
.* e, «Uda,' . pro- 

7*®* tD»V» ..“Wi ODd TVlhtlaKJna Jh. 


* MB, ilij tiJIkU!* 

<t lltl * chgH to 
bt 

" trnotfaa ref.. VLSI 

Iffita r"’ 7*** *^ u . Catfprd, 


In accordance with qualiScaitona and uberienca. 
. .Approved fare* to Chrtetehurch will' bo allowed 
for rha ebpointeo and hto dependant family, 
together with actual removal expeiuci wfibln 
ipcdflcd Uralu. 

Further parliciil&ra and luforinarton u io tbo 
.method ol appllcailgn may be obtained from iho 
AttOolallon . , of Commona-cnlih ' Univentilos 
{ Branch ODm], Marlborough House. Pall Mall, 
London. S.W.l. 

’. Appiluatlpm close on 4' September. 1967. 


r* Tj |T®*C I 


, i~ uroavepor sireet. W-l [2nd Floo 
4238, Open ' !M. ■ CorriptehiitoR'e oeh 
mid 20th Centu ry or ig inal pri m, 
A/fEtT 4- Books and peopleat 
AVX.Bookaiore in iLuxemf 


]k£f~Sfc(AIiT LIFE ”, Aa nicmidhed 
JY| V Bricflng " . • 


tone Um»icd. edlitotJ. 


AMERICAN PUBL 
-Road, Bradford 3 


iqn,. IS. 

£11 ab.^v*NGLO- 


asaS-BSk V :sv . 

f r,n,1 fl8MouiA o ' ; ; ft vJte'flmejL London, Jtac. 

London Square, ' 201 East Tind Street, 

m . * v- ’ rNejvYork,,N.Y. 10017. 


■lit. 


tf! 



• - i VsC* 3 
■ ■ t-Km* 


ISk. 


tu 3 b;— j nglo- 

0 W*. 479 Manciwi,<f 




ftft’ * 

ft ■ ftX. 


FOR SiLE AND WANTED 


9f biHOSTJot 


A UTOGRAPHS. — Top cash' price* paid tor 
/> later* add doculueuu of famous people.— 
Sepd for FRBE bfODhura-on How to aril your 
■ -Autograph* ", Charles PI H&mJJian, .25.' But. 
153rd, . Sireeh New York, fl.Y. 



RcflSddhioi \ 

ITIE TrLit?^ 8 ■“Ascription (52 copifes) on my behalf to . •. . ' : 

il'. ^ LITERARY SUPPLEMENT . • . 


ADORSSS 



THEATRES 


, cJt. 7656 (ReatRUrapf ..2835), 


Tliliei. NeW : Comedy, by 


(Monday aod ToeSday 8.40 01 

CHANT, :**£lVB|lcft stow Al 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY 

NEW LIBRARIES 


OTHER VACANT 
APPOINTMENTS 


JMEOICSAL EDITOR 


editfpn limited 'to 


Thci Times J^tyTary Su^plcmdnf 




are required at f ’ .' _ -j-i.,, new bu1 | T Iir 

(1) . the fiewLlbraryat Upper Stratton, mw. ... 

Septenlbar, ' • . iftf 

(2) Tldwohh NeW SerVlf* starting September. .. ^ 

TfBwbrUJee. 1 ; 



^aiiljSre, Tindall * Cassell wjsh 
to 'make a senior appointment in 
jtheir Editorial Department ..; 
Applicants piU^t have consider 
able editorial experience i n el ther 
medical br scient^c work. ; ./ 7 ' 
Please apply wfth/ull; details Jo ■ 
N Managing Director,' BaUitere, 
$ r Gas i seU Ltd., 7-8 : 
HapWfittB {Street ^ London, W.C.Z. : 


Author’s Ah, 



?0i MW, 34.’50 Pimk. 

TA&fjiJ Os. 8d. (inli 

375 Rial.' IRELAND, £214* 2d 
^1’7^ Ure ' J APAN, 2,753 Yjjn- LEBANON, 
f? .W?T^RLANDS, 28 FI, NEW 









